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I. PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN AUSTRIA. 





PRELIMINARY REMARKS AND STATISTICS. 


Tue Austrian Empire, as now constituted, embraces under one 
sovereign and one central government eighteen distinct provinces, 
besides a peculiarly organized Military Frontier. The total area is 
248,551 square miles, with a population in 1857 of 85,018,988, in- 
cluding an active army of 579,989 men, distributed as shown by the 
following table :— 


Area, Population, and Religion of the different Provinces of the Austrian Empire in 1857.* 





Area in Population. | Religion.—Per Cent. 
PROVINCES. Square ——— 
Miles. Aggregate. |Sq. M. Catholics. | 
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Upper Austria,....| 4,616 730,579 
Lower Austria,...| 17,633 | 1,658,568 
Salzburg, 2,764 146,769 
Styria, 8,664 | 1,056,773 | 
Carinthia,........ 3,984 332,456 
Carniola, . 3,845 451,941 
Littorale. | 3,065 | 520,978 | 
Tyrol & Vorarlburg,| 11,084 | 851,016 
a PEE | 20,012 | 4,705,525 
Moravia | 8,560 ,867,094 
Silesia, 1,983 | 443,912 | 85.9 
GL, Sonn heg0us 30,115 ,597,470 89.6 
Bukowina, ....... 4,021 456,920 | 11:4 1.8 
Dalmatia, ........ 4,928 404,499 | 82 81.4 
Venice 9,198 | 2,446,056 | 266 | 99.8 
Hungary 81,025 900,785 | ~~ 
Croatia & Slavonia,| 7,054 | (876,009 | 60.7 
Transylvania,.....| 23,078 | 1,926,727 : 21.9 
Military Frontier, .| 12,922 | 1,064,922 | 8% imi 
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The first eleven of these provinces belong to the German Confederacy, 
ranking first and having four out of seventy votes in the General Assem- 
bly. Previous to 1860 supreme control over all the provinces but Hun- 
gary, Croatia and Transylvania, which have always been to some extent 
independent, was vested in the Emperor. In that year, however, to re- 
move the deep-seated dissatisfaction that had existed from long before 
the insurrection of 1848, the Emperor Francis Joseph I. granted a con- 





* Lombardy, which was until 1849 attached to Venice, contains 8,313 square miles and a popu- 
lation of 3,039,055. The population of the Frontier is divided nearly equally between the Greek 
and Roman Catholic religions, with a small proportion of other sects. 
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stitution to the non-Hungarian provinces, by which, with the later con- 
cessions of 1861 and 1862, the Imperial Parliament, composed of a House 

‘of Lords and a House of Representatives, (the latter appointed by the 
direct votes of the several provincial Diets from their own members,) has 
the regulation of all subjects of legislation except those reserved espec- 
ially to the Diets. The Hungarian States (Hungary, Croatia, and Tran- 
sylvania) had at the same time their ancient constitutions re-affirmed to 
them. The Hungarian portion of the empire is so far distinct and in 
many respects peculiar that in the following Article its school system will 
receive separate consideration. 

Three-fourths of the whole empire are mountainous or hilly, the chief 
exceptions being the elevated plateaus which form the provinces of Bo- 
hemia and Moravia, and the extensive plains and wastes that occupy 
nearly a third of Hungary. Its mineral wealth is unequaled in Europe, 
and mining has for centuries been a favorite pursuit. Its forests are more 
valuable and, except Russia, more extensive than those of any European 
country ; the vegetable productions are extremely various, though agri- 
culture generally is not far advanced; and in the production of wine 
Austria stands second only to France, producing annually about 680 
millions of gallons, of which little is exported. Austria is also remark- 
able for the number of its distilleries and-breweries. 

The population is very unequally distributed, owing to the physical 
characteristics of the provinces, and also differs widely in its descent, 
language, customs, laws and religion. The Germans, numbering 7,889,- 
925, form the entire population of Upper and Lower Austria, Salzburg, 
and Northern Tyrol, and are found throughout the empire, but prevail 
most in Carinthia, Styria and Silesia (50-70 per cent.) and to a less extent 
(25-35 per cent.) in Bohemia and Moravia. The Slavonic race is, however, 
by far the most numerous, numbering 15,027,646, but divided into a 
number of tribes, so differing in language, religion, culture, and manners, 
that their preponderance in the empire is lost. The chief branches are 
the Northern Czechs, (6,132,742,) forming the bulk of the population of 
Moravia and Bohemia and two-fifths of that of Silesia; the Ruthenes, or 
Red Russians, (2,752,482,) forming over two-fifths of the population of 
Galicia and Bukowina; the Poles (2,159,648) in Silesia and Galicia ; the 
southern Slovenes (1,183,533) in Carniola especially, but largely also in 
the Littorale, Styria, and Carinthia; the Croats (1,337,010) in the Lit- 
torale; the Servians (1,438,201,) the largely predominant race in Dalma- 
tia ; and the Bulgarians (24,030.) The Romanic races, numbering 5,632,- 
089, include in the west, the Italians (2,557,913) occupying the kingdom 
of Venice and southern Tyrol, and to some extent the Littorale and Dal- 
matia; the Ladins (14,498) in some valleys of the Tyrol; and the Friouls 
(416,725) about Gortz; and the eastern Wallachians (2,642,953,) who are 
found in Transylvania, Hungary, Bukowina, and the Frontier. The 
Magyars, or Hungarians, are located chiefly in Hungary and Transylva- 
nia, The remainder are Jews, (1,049,87],) most numerous in Galicia and 
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Bukowina; Gipsies, (146,100) ; Armenians, (16,131); Albanians, (8,175) ; 
and Greeks and Bohemians, (2,255.) 

The number of languages or dialects exceeds twenty, but the German 
is the official language, and it is a significant fact that at a Panslavic con- 
gress held at Prague in 1848, the delegates of the different Slavic nation- 
alities were unable to understand the different dialects of their own 
tongue and were forced to make the German the medium of communica- 
tion. The Germans are the ruling race, not merely on account of the na- 
tionality of the ruling dynasty, but because German intelligence, culture, 
and industry prevail in all the different provinces, the Italian excepted. 
This diversity of nationality and language is one of the governing ele- 
ments in the politics of the empire, and the consequent want of sympathy 
among the several nationalities and the general jealousy of the Slavonic 
and other races against the German, their hostility to any supposed at- 
tempt at “‘ Germanization,” and the effort to rid themselves of an oppres- 
sive feeling of inferiority to the Germans, have not merely complicated 
and embarrassed the school system of the empire, but have been the 
greatest and, indeed, the insurmountable difficulty in the way of a suc- 
cessful political reorganization. 

Great differences exist in the state of civilization also of the masses 
of the people of the different provinces. The highest advancement is 
found in the Italian provinces, where agriculture is carried to the highest 
perfection, and among the inhabitants of the German provinces. Ina 
lower grade are the Bohemians, Silesians, and Moravians, who occupy 
almost exclusively the manufacturing provinces. The Slavonians of the 
south may be ranked with the Poles and Moravian inhabitants of Hun- 
gary, and above the rude and almost nomadic Magyars, while the Dal- 
matians may be considered as standing on the lowest footing of civiliza- 
tion in Europe. South of the Danube the severity of the feudal system 
has long been nearly extinct, but much feudal power has remained until 
very recently in Bohemia and Moravia, still more in Galicia, and most of 
all in the Hungarian provinces. Though equality of right exists in all 
subjects of the empire to hold property, without distinction of class or 
religion, yet a great portion of the land is rendercd inalienable by entails, 
and landed properties are still possessed in large masses. Late patents 
have abolished serfdom entirely throughout the empire. The peasants 
live little on the country lands but are gathered into villages. In 1840 
there were within the limits of the empire 72,135 villages, 2,545 market 
towns, and 782 cities. Each province is divided into a large number of 
‘circles’ (Kreise,) each containing 100-150 square miles, and having its 
proper officers and government, subordinate to that of the province. 
The lowest fourm of civil organization is the ‘community’ (Gemeinde,) 
cocrdinate with which is the ‘parish’ (Pfarrei) as an ecclesiastical or- 
ganization, existing wherever there is a church and settled minister. 
For school purposes there also exists in later times the ‘district’ ( Bezirk, ) 
coincident generally with the ecclesiastical ‘deanery ’ (Decanat) in the 
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Catholic, or superintendency (Superintendential-bezirk) in the Protes- 
tant church of Austria. 

As to religion, the great bulk of the nation (23,968,686) is Roman 
Catholic ; of United Greeks (holding the communion of Rome and ac- 
knowledging the supremacy of the Pope, but employing the Greek lan- 
guage in their services) there are about 3,609,244; of the Greek Church 
proper, 2,835,834; Protestants, of all denominations, 3,182,616; Jews, 
1,049,871. At the accession of Joseph II. there were 2,024 Catholic con- 
vents, which in 1816 had been reduced to 800. Since then they have 
again increased. In 1842 there were 766 monasteries with 10,354 monks, 
and 157 nunneries containing 3,661 nuns. By the Concordat of Septem- 
ber, 1855, the Catholic Church in Austria has become a power entirely 
independent of the temporal government. The placitum regium was 
abolished, thus rendering all decrees of the Pope valid and binding for 
the catholics of Austria without previous sanction of the government. 
The bishops are empowered to prohibit all books which they may deem 
pernicious, and have immediate control over the Catholic schools so far 
as relates to religious instruction; they may punish clergy and laymen 
for any violation of the regulations of the Church, and may establish 
any number of new monasteries; in short, all the limitations of the Pa- 
pal power established by Joseph II. have been removed, and Austria has 
become emphatically the leading Catholic power in Europe. 

There were in 1853, 249 newspapers and other periodical prints, of 
which only 77 were political. Fully half were in German, but all are 


fettered by conditions which render them quite worthless as organs of 
public opinion. Literary censorship is strictly enforced. 


I. ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION IN NON-HUNGARIAN AUSTRIA. 
1. History. 

The history of education in Austria prior to the Reformation corres- 
ponds fully with its history in other states of Central Europe as given in 
previous Articles. Here, after the close of the struggle against the Re- 
formers, the schools for higher instruction remained in the hands of the 
Jesuits, while primary instruction, confined principally to religious teach- 
ing and the catechism, was in the special charge of the Brotherhood of 
Christian Instruction. Not until the establishment of the order of Piar- 
ists in 1621, who in addition to the three usual monastic vows devoted 
themselves also to gratuitous instruction and soon became very numerous, 
were special schools endowed for the exclusive instruction of poor chil- 
dren in reading, writing, and arithmetic, as well as. the catechism. Be- 
sides these schools and the similar ones belonging to the female orders, 
there were also some parochial schools founded by the lords of the es- 
tates or by the communities, but until the year 1770 the government 
even of the Empress Maria Theresa, who was the first to take an active 
interest in the personal welfare of her subjects, had gone no farther than 
to enforce the church regulations respecting religious instruction, to per- 
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mit the teaching of the poor in other than the schools of the religious 
orders, and to adjust certain disagreements between the priests, the ma- 
norial lords, and the communities, respecting the engagement and dis- 
missal of teachers. During the first thirty years after the Empress’ ac- 
cession to the throne in 1740, the condition of elementary instruction 
continued at the lowest. At Vienna, indeed, nearly one-fourth of the 
children between five and fifteen years of age were attending school, 
though teachers and text-books were often of the poorest description, 
and in the country generally but few of the children received any in- 
struction whatever. Through the influence of Archbishop Sigismund 
(1753-1771) the condition of Upper Austria and Salzburg was somewhat 
improved, and in the Tyrol an attempt was made in 1747 to abolish the 
hedge schools and introduce a better system of schools and teaching. 
In Bohemia and Moravia, the suppression of the Protestant schools and 
continued persecution left but a miserable remnant, while in Silesia the 
Protestant schools were far in advance of those of the Catholics. In Ga- 
licia and Bukowina, not at that time attached to Austria, popular in- 
struction was unknown. 

Some attempts for the improvement and systematizing of elementary 
schools had, however, been made. Felbiger’s method of instruction had 
been introduced into the orphan schools of Vienna, Gratz, and Klagen- 
furt, and in 1752 Rabstein’s system was favorably received by the 
Empress, but its trial was prevented by the Seven Years War. In 1766 
a “plan for the thorough reform of trivial * schools” was under dis- 
cussion, modeled after that of Silesia, (then belonging to Prussia,) and 
was partially introduced by way of trial in the Tyrol, together with Fel- 
biger’s method. But the first effective impulse was given by a memorial 
of Count Firmian, Bishop of Passau, probably drawn up at the sug- 
gestion of the Empress herself, who, after the close of the Seven Years 
War, had devoted herself with new energy to the domestic improvement 
of her territories, and had already decreed, against an attempt of 
the clergy of Carinthia to possess themselves of the entire control of 
school appointments, that the management of the schools was and 
should remain a State matter, (politicum.) As a result of the memo- 
rial, it was decided in 1770 to create two “Boards of Education,” for 
Upper and Lower Austria, which initiated a reform by establishing a 
normal school at Vienna. This school, under the management of Jo- 
seph Messmer, who was previously tutor of the Empress’ children and at 
whose suggestion the Boards had been formed, contributed much to 
awaken a general interest throughout all the German and Slavonian 
provinces. A normal school fund was formed, a school-book publishing 
house was established, and the improved methods of teaching were in- 
troduced by teachers from the normal school, especially into the orphan 
and Piarist schools. Like measures were to some extent effected in 
other provinces. Kindermann opened a model school in Bohemia which 





* For an explanation of the designations of the different grades of schools, see pnge 24 
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was largely attended; Count von Pergen urged with persistent zeal the 
assumption by the State of the care and control of both public and pri- 
vate instruction, the exclusion of the religious orders from the schools, 
the sole use of the German language in instruction, improved text-books, 
and more advanced female instruction; and Hagelin, who had been the 
most energetic member of the Boards of Education, effected some 
changes in the supervision and support of schools and in the course of 
study. The expulsion of the Jesuits in 1778 permitted the transfer of 
the funds of the order to educational endowments, facilitated the change 
of some of the too numerous “Latin schools” into public schools, and 
added new importance to the question of the assumption by the govern- 
ment of the whole subject of education. In the following year a State 
Board of Education was formed with power to act independently of every 
other authority and, at the desire of the Empress, Felbiger himself was 
called to Vienna to undertake the reorganization of the whole system. 
He soon effected the preparation of suitable school-books, devised a thor- 
ough course of normal instruction, and projected the first general school 
ordinance, that of Dec., 1774, many of the provisions of which are still 
in force. 

By this ordinance it was required that wherever there was a parish 
church there should also be a trivial school, for instruction in religion, 
Biblical history, morality, reading, writing, and arithmetic, at the ex- 
pense of the communities and manorial lords. In each circle there 
should be a “High school” sustained by the school fund, having 3-4 
teachers and giving instruction in the elements of Latin, geography and 
history, written composition, arithmetic, and geometry. It recom- 
mended distinct female schools under female teachers and giving in- 
struction in feminine employments. In the provincial capitals there 
should be “‘ model schools,” with a more extended course which should 
also embrace normal instruction. Like instruction should be given at 
all the larger high schools. Religious teaching was left to the clergy, 
and therefore the study of catechetics and methods of instruction was 
made a requisite for admission to the pastoral office. Of those already 
engaged in teaching some measure of normal training was required and 
new candidates, as well as private teachers, were to be subjected toa 
previous examination. The rights of appointment to schools were left 
unchanged. Fixed salaries were established for the model and high 
school teachers, and the more poorly paid country teachers were recom- 
mended to the aid of the lords and communities and were permitted to 
engage in other suitable employments, Text-books and methods of dis- 
cipline and instruction were prescribed, in which Felbiger’s peculiar tab- 
ular and simultaneous methods were prominent. School attendance 
continued from the sixth to the twelfth or thirteenth year, and was to be 
enforced with some strictness—in the country upon the younger chil- 
dren especially in summer and upon the older in winter—and Sunday- 
schools should be held for all over the age of twelve, not pupils in the 
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higher schools, at which attendance was required of apprentices until 
the close of their terms of service, and of others until their eighteenth or 
twentieth year. The immediate superintendence of the model and high 
schools was given to the principal teachers, and of the trivial schools to 
the pastors, while the financial and other business matters were ine 
charge of a lay superintendent, appointed by the magistrate or lord. 
There was to be also a “circle superintendent,” usually the dean, having 
the general supervision of the high and trivial schools of his district, re- 
ceiving their reports and submitting them, with his own, to the chief 
official of the circle. Provision was also made for a provincial ‘“‘ School 
Board,” which, among other duties, should have care of the school fund 
and of the general administration of the school ordinance. Finally, 
there was in Vienna the “ General Board of Directors for Model Schools,” 
which was the advising organ of the State Board of Education and to 
which the provincial boards reported for approval the proposed course 
of action in their several provinces. 

School boards were soon formed and model schools opened in all the 
German and Slavonian provinces, and provision was made for school 
funds and improved text-books, the personal interest of the Empress en- 
couraging a general spirit of self-sacrifice. To avoid prejudice, no taxes 
were permitted for school objects beyond a duty upon bequests and 
amusements, an increase of tuition fees was forbidden, corporations and 
the clergy were called upon for contributions, and the surplus revenues 
of ecclesiastical benefices and the property of the dissolved religious or- 
ders were freely drawn upon to supply the deficiencies of the school 
funds. The abolition of nrany gymnasiums supplied the buildings, 
means, and teachers for high schools, and convents were in some cases 
persuaded to their support, so that in 1776 there were already twenty 
schools of this character in Upper and Lower Austria, the Tyrol, and 
Carinthia. Well organized female schools existed in the convents of the 
Ursuline and other nuns, and one at Hall with lay teachers. The first 
Jewish school was opened at Gérz in the same year. 

In the establishment of trivial schools, the Empress took the lead in 
her own patrimonial territories and her example was followed by many 
of the ecclesiastica! princes and large landed proprietors. Kindermann 
was especially active and successful in Bohemia, as chief superintendent, 
and was the first to effect a union of the common and industrial school 
systems. Under Felbiger’s care an entirely new series of text-books was 
published in 1775, followed by a series of manuals for the use of the 
teachers. The catechisms were translated into the Italian, Bohemian, 
and Slavonian languages, and the text-books for the trivial schools into 
the Czech dialect. The annexation of Galicia in 1772 was followed by 
the establishment of a model school at Lemberg in 1775 .and the forma- 
tion of a school board in 1776, and the school ordinance was-adapted by 
Felbiger to the civil and religious relations of the new kingdem with 
great skill and impartiality. Thus inthe last ten years af the Empress’ 
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reign, a system of popular instruction was created and made a part of 
the State system of education, and introduced into all the German and 
Slavonian provinces of her Empire. In the last three years there were 
examined at the Vienna Normal School 923 public and 934 private 
teachers ; in 1780 there were 8,776 pupils in the public schools of Vi- 
enna, and 65,989 in the Bohemian schools, while throughout the Empire 
more than half the schools had been improved and the total number of 
scholars amounted to 200,000. 

Joseph II. applied himself with energy to carrying out the political 
reforms initiated by the Empress Maria Theresa. Reversing the tradi- 
tional policy of most of his predecessors, he granted full religious liberty 
to Protestants, discontinued the censorship of the press, abolished 900 
convents, and destroyed the political power of the clergy. Soon after 
his accession to the throne in 1780, Felbiger was removed and Baron von 
Swieten was made president of the State Educational Board, and J. A. 
Gall, chief superintendent of the normal schools. Gall originated nearly 
all. the reforms that were introduced during the reign of Joseph, the in- 
fluence of Swieten being principally confined to securing the requisite 
legislation. The most important of these measures were those relating to 
compulsory attendance and school patronage. In addition to the ordi- 
nance of Maria Theresa that no child could be taken into service or enter 
a trade without a certificate of school attendance, an enrollment of all 
school children was now provided for, their non attendance was made 
punishable by fine, and with the Jews the prescribed instruction was 
made an indispensable prerequisite to a valid marriage. As the re- 
sources that had hitherto been made use-of for increasing the school 
funds failed in many cases to suffice for the establishment of schools 
where they were needed, the Emperor decreed in 1787 that wherever the 
endowment and support of a school had not been already provided for, 
the “patronage” and consequent duty to establish and maintain a 
school in accordance with the school ordinances should immediately and 
permanently attach to the parish patron, to whom the right of presenta- 
tion of the pastorate belonged. Between the school patron, the mano- 
rial lord,,and the community, there was established a so-called ‘‘ concur- 
rence,” and. their respective rights and duties were strictly defined. By 
this means schools could now be located wherever there were 90-100 
children within the circuit of half a league, and an under-teacher was 
allowed for every fifty children additional. All teachers were relieved 
from: obligation. to military service, and a minimum salary was fixed, any 
deficiency in which was to be supplied from the school fund. The “ ci- 
phering kreutzer ” (additional charge for tuition in arithmetic) was for- 
hidden to:-be exactéd and poor children must be exempted from all tui- 
tion fees. 

The Toleration Charter of 1781 introduced an entirely new feature, 
viz., non-Catholic schools, granting to Protestants and to members of the 
Greek Church the right to erect a church and school for every 500 per- 
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sons and to engage a properly trained native born teacher—with the lim- 
itation soon afterwards made that where Catholic schools already existed 
the establishment of new schools was unnecessary. Wherever a syna- 
gogue existed, also, a Jewish school was permitted and afterwards re- 
quired, and the right was granted of admission to the normal schools. 
In other cases the children were obliged to attend the Catholic schools, 
relieved only from the prayers and religious instruction, and to avoid oc- 
casion of disturbance and ill-will, separate benches were to be set apart 
for their use. The interest taken by the Jews of Bohemia in the im- 
provement of schools was acknowledged by the Emperor by appropriating 
certain taxes levied upon them to their educational benefit. 

The energetic efforts of the Emperor, aided by the zealous codperation 
of Gall, Kindermann, Mehoffer, and others, soon effected an extraordinary 
increase in the number and attendance of the schools. In Bohemia 
within ten years the number of scholars had quadrupled, and in Moravia 
and Silesia it had increased tenfold. But the instruction was still far 
from satisfactory. Gall had, indeed, improved to some extent the 
methods of Felbiger, and modified them by his own so-called Socratic 
system; but the far better systems that had recently arisen among the 
German pedagogists were wholly unknown; he had altered the text- 
books, and done away with many of the monotonous simultaneous exer- 
cises, yet the instruction of the schools still remained too uniform and 
mechanical, owing to the iron strictness of the rules by which it was 
governed. No methods of teaching were permitted but those taught in 
the normal schools, the text-books, even to the style of penmanship, and 
the order of lessons were rigidly prescribed. The regulation that re- 
quired the use of the German language in the city schools and wherever 
possible elsewhere, was also found of very difficult execution, causing 
the common schools to be generally known as “German schools,” and 
giving rise to much of the aversion to Germanism that prevailed among 
the Slavonians, though in fact no race shows so little capacity of resist- 
ance in its intercourse with other races, coalesces with them so easily, 
and is therefore so far from seeking their denationalization as the 
German. 

It was required with equal stringency that no teacher should be em- 
ployed without a previous examination, and on the part of candidates for 
the pastoral office a year of special instruction was necessary in pastoral 
divinity, pedagogics, catechetics, methods, and rural economy, and no 
pupil could be admitted to the novitiate of an order without a normal 
school certificate. Singing in the common schools was to be made the 
subject of especial care, and instruction in industrial occupations was ur- 
gently recommended. Bohemia took the lead in this direction, under 
Kindermann’s influence, and the raising of silk, horticulture and or- 
charding, and the rearing of bees received much attention. Efforts were 
continued to remove corporal punishment entirely from the schools, and 
Spendou, who succeeded Gall in 1789, devoted himself especially to this 
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object. Plans were provided and rules laid down for the construction 
of school buildings, and finally “Circle School Boards” were created, 
composed of the deans of the circle and. experienced teachers, who were 
commissioned to visit all the schools, learn their condition, attend the ex- 
aminations, and make report in accordance with specified forms. These 
reports, commenced in 1788, were for a long time the basis of all general 
knowledge respecting the common schools of the empire. 

Much still remained to be done at the time of the Emperor’s death in 
1790. His successor, Leopold IL, appointed Baron von Martini in 
Swieten’s place as president of the ‘‘ Board for the Regulation of Instruc- 
tion,” which had been substituted for the previous State Board of Edu- 
cation. Martini’s attention was principally directed to the improvement 
of the higher schools, but the chief enactment having reference to the 
eommon schools gave to the teachers a peculiar position in the adminis- 
tration of the schools and recognized the value of their knowledge and 
experience. By this ordinance the teachers of each normal school, either 
alone or with the gymnasial teachers of the same place, were united into 
a ‘Teachers’ Association,” which should have immediate direction of 
the schools witbin their limits, advise respecting the plan of instruction, 
the introduction of text-books, the maintenance of discipline, and the 
nomination of teachers, and contribute to the promotion of education by 
the publication of a scientific journal. The Association at the provincial 
capital elected from the retired members of the profession, or from their 
own number, a delegate to the ‘ Educational Session,” which had the su- 
pervision and control of all that related to study and instruction in the 
common schools throughout the province. The Session was subordinate 
to the provincial government, by which a “School Referee” was ap- 
pointed for the decision of all such questions as did not require an appeal 
to the Privy Council of the empire. 

But neither Teachers’ Association nor Educational Session proved 
practically efficient in their operation, and the political movements that 
now began to disturb all Europe soon had their natural influence upon 
the development of popular culture in Austria. The Emperor Francis, 
who succeeded Leopold in 1792, consulted with his Chancellor, Count 
Rottenhann, upon the subject of the numerous current complaints 
against the existing school system. Rottenhann was opposed to confer- 
ring any form or measure of self-government upon the teachers and 
would reserve to the State exclusively the decision of all educational 
questions, believing that the same line of policy should be pursued in the 
use and control of its intellectual resources as in the employment of any 
other of its possessions. He believed the true object of the trivial school 
to be “‘to make thoroughly good, tractable, and industrious men of the 
laboring classes of the people,” and that much of the hostility manifested 
by the lower civil authorities, pastors, and even communities, would be 
allayed by restricting its scope. The teacherships could easily be filled 
by simple laboring men; tuition fees should be abolished; and instruc- 
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tion should be given in industrial employments. In the smaller cities 
the schools would need to differ little from those in the country, but in 
the larger cities there should be more advanced schools for pupils seek- 
ing more advanced instruction, and here tuition fees would serve to ex- 
clude the masses, while scholarships might be provided for such of the 
poor as were capable of benefiting by them. 

Upon the basis of these opinions a Board of Educational Reform was 
created in 1795, with Rottenhann as president, and a membership of 
great ability, who, however, had generally more respect for the existing 
system than was shown by him. This Board was continued for several 
years and made numerous reports, but no decisive action was taken by 
the Emperor until 1802, when the Educational Sessions were abolished 
and the action of the Teachers’ Associations was made merely advisory. 
Finally, in August, 1805, was published the “Constitution of the Ger- 
man Common Schools,” which has for the most part continued since in 
force as the school law of Austria. 

The principal provisions of this Constitution were the following :—The 
supervision of the trivial and country high schools rested first with the 
respective pastors, and secondly, with prominent schoolmen among the 
ecclesiastics, especially the deans of the district, who reported upon the 
instruction and discipline of the schools to the episcopal consistory and 
upon other subjects to the circle magistrate, and these in their turn to 
the provincial authorities. The district superintendent at the provincial 
capital was also chief superintendent and general referee for the province. 
The provincial authorities reported to the State Board of Education. 
Trivial schools were required in every parish, with a separation of the 
sexes, at least in the cities. There should be at least one high school in 
each circle, the higher class of which was open to girls, only where there 
were no special female schools. The high schools at the provincial capi- 
tals must be normal schools, besides which there should be female 
schools for the better classes, under the charge of female teachers. The 
trivial course was limited to the reading, writing, and understanding of 
the native language, with occasional instruction in grammar, the funda- 
mental rules of arithmetic, religious instruction, vocal music, instruction 
in the duties of the laboring class, and in simple manual occupations. 
The teaching here was to be primarily directed to the cultivation and 
exercise of the memory and the teachers were restricted to the explana- 
tions given in the text-books. In the trivial schools of the larger towns ~ 
a third class should be added for more extended instruction in grammar 
and arithmetic, as well as in the elements of geometry and mechanics. 
In the high schools, the third class should receive instruction in grammar 
and written composition in addition to the usual branches in city schools, 
while for the children of tradesmen and artisans there should be a fourth 
class, continuing two years, with a yet more extended course including 
geography and natural history. Trivial schools were required to have 
but one teacher, with assistants if necessary; high schools should have 
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as many teachers as classes, and normal or model schools a director in 
addition. Twenty hours of instruction per week were required, increased 
in the last half-year of the third class to twenty-five, and in the fourth 
class to thirty. In half-day schools the larger scholars should receive 
fifteen, and the younger eight hours. High school teachers must have 
received at least six months, and trivial school teachers three months, of 
normal instruction, but teachers’ “ certificates” were given them only 
after a year’s trial and a subsequent examination. Like certificates of 
qualification were required of private teachers. The qualifications and 
duties of teachers were defined with great strictness, and the methods 
of appointment of teachers and school officers were carefully regulated. 
High school teachers and their families had the right of pension, and 
trivial school teachers could claim the aid of an assistant in case of in- 
capacity from age or prolonged sickness. Instruction should be gratuit- 
ous to children of the poor and of soldiers in the army, and text-books 
should be supplied to them at the rate of one book for two scholars. 
The number of scholars under a single teacher could not exceed 80-100, 
or twice this number in half-day schools, but no new school could be es- 
tablished unless plainly necessary and when the community could de- 
fray most of the expense. Plans to be followed in their erection were 
provided ; the school furniture should be supplied by the patron, but the 
terms of concurrence between the patron, the territorial lord, and the 
community remained as before respecting the other expenses. No 
change was made in the previous regulations respecting the Protestant 
and Jewish schools, similar qualifications being required of the teachers, 
and the Jewish schools remaining wholly under Catholic superin- 
tendence. 

Spendou was appointed School Referee in connection with the newly 
organized State Board of Education. In 1808 the archbishops and bish- 
ops were required to so far watch over the common schools as to secure 
purity of religious instruction to the Catholic children, but until 1834 
no essential modification was made in this school code of 1804. Among 
the principal changes were a slight improvement in the pensions, sala- 
ries, and relations of the teachers, and their recognition as State servants 
of the class of ‘‘ honoratiores,” for which, however, the carrying on of 
any trade was forbidden. Increased care and strictness were required 
in the examination and choice of teachers, and the normal course for 
teachers of the trivial schools was extended to six months; three years’ 
service was required prior to the permanent settlement of a normal or 
high school teacher, and no foreigner could be admitted to any position. 
Competitive examinations were introduced for teacherships of drawing, 
penmanship, and other branches of the fourth class. The number of 
schools was also increased by permitting branch (ercurrendd) schools, 
attended as often as necessary by teachers who still retained connection 
with the regular schools, and the organization of the adult schools was 
rendered more perfect. Yet more stringent measures were taken to se- 
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cure due religious instruction, no non-Catholic teacher could be intrusted 
with the instruction of Catholic children, and, on the other hand, the 
Protestant and Greek schools were placed under a superintendence dis- 
tinct from that of the Catholic schools. Private schools were discouraged 
by numerous restrictions, 

During the same period the circle of operation of the school laws be- 
came largely extended and now included the Tyrol, Salzburg, Dalmatia, 
the Lombardo-Venitian kingdom, and the Military Frontier. For the 
Tyrol, which was restored to Austria in 1814, the few changes required 
in the law arose chiefly from the absence of feudal relations. In Salz- 
burg, which had been in the possession of Austria from 1805 to 1809 
and was restored to her in 1815, the reigning prince assumed the pat- 
ronage of all the schools with but four or five exceptions. Dalmatia, 
first acquired in 1797 and again in 1814, received in 1822 a special 
school ordinance modeled after the School Constitution. For Lombardy * 
and Venice a school law was issued in 1818, differing essentially from 
the School Constitution in several respects ;—not creating the relation 
of patron, but placing the burden of the trivial schools entirely upon the 
communities; classing the high schools with the gymnasiums and plac- 
ing them under similar regulations; changing the form of the higher 
grades of superintendence; making instruction-wholly gratuitous; and 
requiring in the schools an entire separation of the sexes. In the Military 
Frontier t theSchool Constitution was immediately introduced, the mili- 


tary organization being still preserved in the system of superintendence. 

The reign of Ferdinand I. (1835-1848) was marked by no attempt at 
radical change in the school system. A normal school for female teachers 
was established at Vienna; competitive written examinations were re- 
quired of candidates for all vacant teacherships ; measures were taken for 
the better instruction of factory operatives; adult instruction was encour- 








* Lombardy, during the reign of Maria Theresa, was so far independent of her administration, 
that little was done toward the establishment of a system of popular education, and though an 
Educational Board was formed in 1795, a plan of school regulations proposed, religious orders 
abolished, and their revenues applied to educational purposes, yet but a beginning had been 
effected when the Austrian authority was extinguished in 1796. The Cisalpine Republic, which 
succeeded, was fully occupied with other questions. The Republic of Italy, in which it was next 
embraced, adopted the French Code of Education and extended its operation to Venice, where 
previously, in the short sway of Austria, (1797-1805,) its school system failed to gain foothold, so 
that on the restoration of her authority in 1814 gratuitous popular instruction scarcely existed. 
Through the energy of the new government, within four years 21 high and 2,600 trivial schools 
were blished, with an attend: of 107,756 scholars. 

t The Military Frontier is a belt of territory, of very irregular contour, stretching for 900 miles 
along the Turkish border, established as a means of defense against the Turks, for quarantine pur- 
poses, and fur the prevention of smuggling. The constitution is entirely military, all above twenty 
years of age being sworn to service and the military officers exercising both civil and judicial au 
thority. The lands, held under feudal tenure from the Crown until 1850, are now vested in the 
inhabitants, the right of property belonging, however, not to individuals but to families. In 1764 
the Empress had required German schools in all parochial villages, and in 1774 provision was made 
by the Military Board for normal instruction. In 1816 the management of the schools, which had 
greatly deteriorated during the previous wars, was transferred to the State Board of Education for 
the sake of harmony of action and uniform progress with the other provinces. 


2 
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aged ; and the use of text-books in the different languages was permitted. 
During this period, however, the State authorities were less energetic in 
their efforts in behalf of education than had been the case during the 
previous reigns. The personal interests of the patrons and landed pro- 
prietors were often permitted to outweigh more important public consid- 
erations. There still remained many districts of considerable extent 
without schools, and where they existed many were but half-day 
schools. Yet in the nineteen years from 1828 to 1847 the number of 
schools and scholars had largely increased. The number of high schools 
had grown from 261 to 838; of trivial schools, from 14,748 to 16,803 ; 
of these, the schools exclusively for girls had increased from 1,380 to 
2,558; of teachers and assistants, from 21,878 to 27,656; of male pupils, 
from 840,307 to 1,012,516; and of female, from 601,655 to 802,836. 
The Sunday, or adult, schools had in the same time increased from 8,867 
to 11,432, with an increase of 118,828 in the attendance. The use of 
the local languages had gradually become more prevalent in the schools 
in consequence of the increased influence of the non-German nationalities. 
Still in many sections too great a preference was given to the German, 
and in Galicia to the Polish. The scanty course of the trivial schools 
had not been extended, and the efficiency of schools of every grade was 
restricted by the want of codperation among the teachers and of a thor- 
oughly systematic plan of instruction, and by the forced adherence to 
old and defective text-books. Moreover, the six months’ course of nor- 
mal training that was required could be, at the best, but of little benefit, 
and the custom of selecting teachers upon other considerations than fit- 
ness for the office withdrew from the profession that respect which is in- 
dispensable to success. The schools thus gained a reputation even worse 
than they actually merited. Their condition was made the subject of 
much pamphlet discussion between the years 1840 and 1847.* 

The revolution of 1848 that preceded the reformation of Austria under 
Francis Joseph L., opened a new era in the history of education within 
its limits. The high importance of popular instruction was recognized 
in the midst of the revolution by the creation of a special Ministry of In- 
struction, with Baron von Sommaruga at its head. He resigned his po- 
sition in July of the same year, but Baron von Feuchtersleben continued 
Secretary of the Board and prepared a plan for the reorganization of the 
entire educational system. Asserting that no exertion or sacrifice could 





* The condition of the Vienna schools in 1847 shows that there was good ground for complaint. 
Besides five high schools, there were then twelve three-class and fifty-two two-class trivial schools, 
and three female schools. Nearly half of the trivial schvols occupied hired and mostly uusuitable 
pre-n ses, often with 3-7 apartments under the charge of a single teacher, each room having an 
average of eighty-eight pupils. The teacher was chiefly occupied with the general management 
of the school, from which he sometimes received an income of 2,000 florins, committing the in- 
struction entirely to assistants, hired at a small salary of 4-12 fl. per month, who were also obliged 
to give instruction out of school hours in order to increase his receipts. The sexes were seldom 
separated, scholars were received at any time, and school apparatus was almost entirely wanting. 
The qualifications of those engaged in teaching were only such as were required of trivial school 
teachers. 
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be too great to secure to all that degree of education without which the 
general right of suffrage would be an absurdity, the following measures 
were proposed for the increase and improvement of schools, their more 
judicious and careful supervision, and the higher training and more fa- 
vorable position of teachers. It was proposed that the support of the 
common schools should rest upon the communities, all contributions that 
still remained obligatory upon other parties being paid into the treasury 
of the community, and the province and State rendering assistance where 
necessary. No tuition fees should be exacted in the country schools, 
and all instruction should be exclusively in the native language. In- 
struction should be given in the knowledge of natural objects, of man, 
and especially of their native land; also in singing and in physical exer- 
cises. Every tiivial school should include a third class, with the necessary 
teachers, and the pastor should be permitted to teach other branches be- 
sides religion. In every province there should be a normal school for 
teachers, with a two or three years’ course, to be gradually organized 
into a Teachers’ Seminary. There should also be in each province a 
cheap school-journal, and the teachers of every city and school-district 
should, with the pastors, hold a convention at least semi-annually. 
Every school should be provided with a small library and the necessary 
apparatus for instruction. The salaries should be fixed and sufficient to 
enable the teacher to give all his attention to his duties as teacher and ~ 
chorister, and the communities should make provision for pensions, to 
which the teachers should contribute. The schools should be superin- 
tended by a school comm:ttee composed of the pastor and teachers and 
an equal number from the community, over whom should be the circle 
or capital school inspector, with three colleagues, also subordinate to the 
provincial School Council, with which should rest the location of the 
teachers. 

To carry these measures to some extent into immediate execution, 
regulations were made in September, 1848, that the native languages 
only should be used in instruction, that the admission and promotion of 
scholars should occur but at one fixed period annually, that the teachers 
should select their own methods, that the pastor should provide for the 
Sunday instruction of adults in religion, and that in the country instruc- 
tion should be given in orcharding. The conditions of admission to the 
normal schools were fixed and the course limited temporarily to one 
year, and numerous conferences were at once organized among the 
teachers. 

In November, 1848, Feuchtersleben was removed and Baron von Hel- 
fert received the Secretaryship, who for eleven years had charge of the 
administration of educational affairs, under the new Minister of Instruc- 
tion, Count Thun; Many reforms were introduced during this period 
which will be more fully detailed in the following section. Among them 
was, in 1849, the reéstablishment provisionally of the terms of the 
previous ‘‘concurrence,” which was made necessary by the disturbed 
relations of the parties and their unwillingness in many cases to bear 
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their respective shares of the expenses, and appropriations were also 
made by the Government for the increase of teachers’ salaries, accompan- 
ied, however, with the denial that the State could be expected to assume 
the expense of public instruction. Definite regulations were made re- 
specting the organization of new school-districts, and the establishment 
of special classes of imperfectly organized (irregular) schools, such as lo- 
cal circumstances not unfrequently made necessary. Half-day schools 
were for the most part abolished; the condition of teachers, and espe- 
cially of assistant teachers, was improved ; and pensions for teachers and 
their families were strongly insisted upon. The normal school course 
was increased to two years, and special normal instructors were provided. 
The fourth class of the high schools was transferred to the burgher 
schools, while the change of trivial schools into three-class parochial high 
schools was commenced at Vienna and extended into other provinces. 
Afterwards, as the high schools were organized into four classes, three 
classes were required in the trivial schools. The separation of the sexes 
was required in the higher classes of the high schools, at least, and the 
establishment of distinct female schools was especially favored. The in- 
struction of adults was more carefully regulated, attendance was made 
more obligatory, and provision was made for the compensation of the 
teachers. Private schools were relieved from many restrictions that cus- 
tom had laid upon them, but they were still under strict government con- 
trol. The normal schools were gradually improved, a course of training for 
female teachers and for teachers of burgher schools was introduced, and 
scholarships were established for the benefit of poor pupils. The em- 
ployment of teachers who had received no preparatory training, though 
still at times necessary, had become less frequent. 

The general usefulness of the German language was recognized by the 
Government, and its introduétion was recommended, especially into the 
high schools. It also favored joint instruction in several languages in 
the schools and made the necessary rules for its regulation. The old 
text-books were removed and new ones prepared, not only in the German 
language but in the Bohemian, Polish, Ruthenic, Slovenic, Croatian, 
Servian, Italian, Romaic, and Magyar, and other books for German in- 
struction in the non-German schools and for the special use of the Prot- 
estant and Jewish sects. 

The greater influence of the community in the control of the school, as 
provided for in Feuchtersleben’s plan, was considered a matter of less 
importance than the determination of its duty in relation to the support 
of the school. The participation of its representatives was limited almost 
entirely to the necessary action in securing this support, the direction of 
the school being still exercised by the local school superintendent, which 
office had been continued from the earliest period. ‘The “ concurrence,” 
which was continued in force provisionally for some years, was gradu- 
ally modified in favor of the lords of the estates, the increased obligations 
of the communities being in a measure counterbalanced by the improved 
rights of property consequent upon the new relations now established. 
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The influence, upon the other hand, of the civil authorities of the dis- 
trict, of the circle, and of the province, (of the former, especially after its 
reorganization in 1849 and 1853,) had continually increased in the ad- 
ministration of the schools, though various changes were made in the 
form and character of their action. But the ecclesiastical superintend- 
ence over the schools was still carefully preserved, the pastor being not 
merely the immediate overseer of the school, but having a voice in the 
selection of the local school superintendent, and in certain cases even the 
right of rejection. 

On the 18th of August, 1855, however, the Concordat with the Pope 
was ratified, by which the superintendence of the schools was placed 
more completely in the hands of the Church, by the following provis- 
ions :—“ The instruction of Catholic youth, in all public as well as non- 
public schools, shall be throughout in accordance with the teachings of 
the Catholic religion; the Bishops, by virtue of their pastoral office, 
shall control religious instruction in all public and non-public institutions 
of learning, and watch thereover carefully, that there may be nothing in 
any branch of instruction that shall run counter to the Catholic faith and 
to moral purity. No one shall give religious instruction in any form 
whatever for a public or non-public institution, unless he shall have re- 
ceived from the bishop of the diocese commission and authority therefor, 
which the bishop is at liberty to recall if he deem it advisable. All 
teachers for schools designed for Catholics are placed under the superin- 
tendence of the Church. The Chief School Superintendent of the dio- 
cese is to be appointed by His Majesty from those nominated by the 
Bishop. If, in any of the said schools, sufficient provision is not made 
for religious instruction, the Bishop is at liberty to appoint a priest for 
the instruction of the scholars in the rudiments of the faith. The faith 
and morals of the teacher, desiring engagement, must be spotless, and 
whoever errs from the right path shall be removed from his position.” 

When a feeling of the importance of popular education had once taken 
firm hold of the mind of the people and when the treadmill of the ancient 
trinity of school studies was once abandompd, the coédperation of the 
communities and their contributions to school objects grew more zealous 
and abundant. The provincial capitals and many of the larger cities 
have taken pride in changing their trivial to high schools and in extend- 
ing the latter by means of burghéM Schools, and the Jewish districts of 
Bohemia have emulated each other in establishing high schools of their 
own. In the Tyrol, where elementary instruction has always been the 
chief object of attention, effort was especially directed to the opening of 
“ Stobschulen” in localities where the children (often not more than from 
five to fifteen in number) were prevented in winter from attending the 
parochial schools, and a society was formed for the assistance and sup- 
port of poor children. Throughout the provinces almost the entire in- 
crease of the schools and their improvement have been effected without 
assistance from the already overburdened State treasury, and with many 
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instances of liberality on the part of individuals and of self-sacrifice even 
by many of the poorer communities. 

The number also of capable teachers has greatly and rapidly increased. 
Among those now deceased have been Ferdinand Schubert, Director of 
the Vienna Normal School, brother of the noted composer and a teacher 
of fifty years’ experience; John Strehl, his successor in the Normal 
School, the excellence of whose text-books in arithmetic has been long 
acknowledged ; Francis Hermann, who restored to the Normal School at 
Prague the high reputation enjoyed by it under Felbiger and Kinder- 
mann, and whose books of methods are widely used; and Vincent Spla- 
winski, Principal of the Normal School at Cracow. A school literature 
has arisen, Teachers’ Associations have exerted their beneficial influence, 
school libraries have been formed, school instruction has become more 
mild and pleasant, and the schools have gained the respect and regard 
of the people. 

+ In October, 1860, the Ministry of Instruction was dissolved and its du- 
ties transferred to the newly created Department of State, at the head of 
which Chevalier de Schmerling still continues. In 1862 He!l’rt exhib- 
ited at Vienna, and afterwards at the World’s Fair at London, a rare col- 
lection of all the objects that could aid in forming a just estimate of what 
had been effected by the Empire in the field of popular education—em- 
bracing ground plans and elevations of school buildings, school furniture, 
books, apparatus, and all the appliances and requisites of instruction ac- 


tually employed in the schools, the written exercises of the scholars, and 
other material showing the results of instruction. At the close of the 
first session of the Imperial Parliament (June, 1863) still farther changes 
were made in the school administration, Baron von Lewinski being ap- 
pointed to Helfert’s position, and a celebrated teacher of the Prague Uni- 
versity, Chevalier Hasner, being placed at the head of the newly consti- 
tuted Board of Education. 


2. Present System and Condition of Schoois. 

Such a degree of uniformity exists in the relations of the common 
schools of the non-Hungarian provinces of the Empire, notwithstanding 
many sectional peculiarities, that a somewhat systematic form may be 
given to a general description of their present condition. Of the follow- 
ing sections, numbers 1-6 will give the more general principles of the 
school system, 7-27 the most important details of its operation, and 
28-31 an account of the burgher schools, teachers’ seminaries, and other 
closely allied subjects. 

1. Classes of Schools and their Distribution.—The common schools 
are divided into trivial and high schools. The trivial, or lower element- 
ary schools, are “regular” when they are permanently organized in strict 
accordance with legal requirements, and are either “‘ parochial” schools, 
which should exist in every parish, or “branch” schools, whose estab- 
lishment is necessitated by the residence of considerable numbers of 
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children at a distance from the parochial schools. Besides these there 
are various kinds of more or less imperfectly organized or “ irregular” 
schools, such as necessity or convenience may require. The high, or 
higher elementary schools, differ from the trivial in having a more ex- 
tended course of instruction to supply the more advanced wants of the 
larger communities, and also to prepare for admission to the gymnasium 
or real school. They are distinguished as “high schools” proper, which 
hold a higher rank and share in special privileges, or as “ parochial high 
schools,” which aside from a more extended course of study remain still 
in the position of trivial schools. 

At the capital of each province there is a “normal” or “ model high 
school,” so conducted, with such apparatus of instruction and such a 
grade of teachers, as to serve as a pattern for all the common schools of 
the province. With this school there is always connected a teachers’ 
seminary, and wherever these seminaries are attached to other high 
schools the same name is given to them. Most of the trivial schools and 
not a few of the parochial high schools are attended by children of both 
sexes and are hence called “ mixed” schools, the children being taught 
either in separate divisions or in distinct apartments. In the fourth class 
of the high school the sexes are always organized in wholly distinct 
divisions. A 

To every school, regular or irregular, a definite district is assigned, the 
children within which limits are “due” to the school. In some prov- 
inces much territory still remains not thus assigned, in consequence of 
the remoteness of the established schools and the difficulties of inter- 
course. Thus in Bukowina nearly one-half of the population, in Galicia 
nearly a third, in the Littorale nearly a fifth, in Dalmatia and Carniola 
a sixth, and a small portion also in Styria and Carinthia, are without 
schools and dependent upon such instruction as the pastors can give in 
connection with their religious teaching. In Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, 
and the kingdom of Lombardy and Venice, the schools are the most fa- 
vorably distributed, averaging one school to 5} square miles, and with an 
average population of about 1,200 to each school. In Upper and Lower 
Austria the influence of Vienna is seen in increasing the population to 
1,200-1,400, while owing to the extent of mountainous region the area 
also to each school increases to 7-10 square miles. In the Tyrol, with 
its high mountains and rugged valleys, the population diminishes to less 
than 500 to each school, and while there is still one school to each seven 
miles of territory, yet the occupations of the children often prevent their 
attendance for more than half of the year. In the mountainous prov- 
inces of Salzburg and Carinthia, on the other hand, the poverty of many 
of the communities reduces the number of schools to one in from fifteen 
to twenty square miles. In Galicia nearly haif the schools are irregular, 
and this province, together with Bukowina and Dalmatia, are the most 
poorly provided with schools of any portion of non-Hungarian Austria, 
notwithstanding the great improvement that has been effected within a 
very recent period. 
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2. Sectarian Character.—Every school is essentially sectarian, with 
respect alike to its scholars, teachers, and superintendence, and schools 
attended by children of different religions are only permissible generally 
as a last resort and with the consent of the ecclesiastical authorities. 
Yet Protestant and Jewish children, where there is no school of their 
own to which they can be assigned, are obliged to attend the nearest 
Catholic: school, and in want of any such, Jewish children attend the 
nearest Protestant or Greek school, attendance at school prayers and re- 
ligious instruction being, of course, dispensed with. In like manner 
Protestant schools are attended by Catholic children. Aside from the 
Jews, each sect has nearly its proportionate number of schools; in Salz- 
burg, Carniola, and the Tyrol, the Protestant population is too much 
scattered for the establishment of distinct schools, while in Upper Aus- 
tria, Carinthia, and Galicia, and partially also in the Littorale and Styria, 
the Protestants have every where schools of their own, more in number 
than their ratio of the population would require, as in many cases the 
schools are necessarily small. In Bohemia and Moravia much of the 
Protestant population is scattered, and in Bukowina and Galicia their 
schools are mostly confined to the German and Hungarian colonies. The 
number of schools belonging to the Eastern Church is proportionately 
less, as this sect has but recently awgkened to the importance of educa- 
tion. Until 1848, moreover, the Greek schools of Bukowina were under 
the control of the Catholic consistory, and their gradual transfer since 
into the hands of their own authorities has greatly promoted their 
increase. 

8. Effect of Nationality——The German race, wherever found within 
the Empire, is more careful than any other to take advantage of the 
means of public instruction afforded to its youth, and on the easternmost 
borders of Central European civilization the German colonists are still 
the principal supporters of the public schools. Towards the South the 
influence of this element gives place to that of the Italian. Among the 
branches of the great Slavonian family.the Czechish-Moravian has exerted 
the greatest influence upon the primary schools, followed by the Poles, 
and these again by the Slavenes, the Croats, the Ruthenes, and the 
Servians. 

4. Compulsory Attendance.—The existence of a regular school makes 
obligatory the attendance of all children within its limits between the 
ages of six and twelve years, unless they have entered a higher institu- 
tion or receive equivalent instruction at home. This obligation is not 
only general, but special to the school of the district within which the 
child resides, and, on the other hand, admission can not be denied to 
any child, no previous preparation can be required, nor can any degree 
of progress be made a condition of his continuance. In the larger cities 
transfer to other than the proper school requires only the consent of the 
school superintendent. Usually the codperation of those immediately 
intrusted with the management of the school secures the required attend- 
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ance. Should this fail, the aid of the magistrate, and, in extreme cases, 
of the provincial authorities may be called upon, who may place the chil- 
dren at school and visit the parents with fine or imprisonment. Such 
fines go to the benefit of the school or to the provincial school fund. Yet 
stringent measures can be resorted to only in cases of obstinacy or ill- 
will. A proper maintenance of the school is made a prior condition to 
constant attendance, and the removal as far as possible of hindrances in 
the way of attendance must precede any compulsory measures for its en- 
forcement.. Numerous ordinances have been passed upon this subject, 
regulating the occupations of children, forbidding their employment in 
factories until nine years of age and after at least one year’s attendance 
at school, requiring for such children the establishment of special evening 
schools, &c. 

5. Support of Schools.—The support of the trivial school is obligatory 
first of all upon the school community—that is, upon the inhabitants of 
the district for which the school is designed; and all the necessary ex- 
penses consequent upon its continuance and improvement fall upon the 
several members of the community according to their just quotas, and 
the payment may be compulsorily enforced. Until very recently the 
school patron shared with the community in some portion of these ex- 
penses. In the erection of new schools, until 1848, the patron, the lord 
of the estate, and the community, were united—the landed proprietor in 
general providing the land and materials, the patron paying the work- 
men engaged in the erection and fitting up, and the community supply- 
ing other labor. Subsequent repairs, the rent of buildings for temporary 
use, fuel, &c., were also a charge on the three parties jointly. Upon the 
abolition of feudal relations the landed proprietor was relieved from re- 
sponsibility, except as a member of the community to the extent of his 
tax assessment within its limits. The relations of the patron and the 
school remained less simply defined, and until the total abolition of 
school patronage, his share in other expenses than those which were 
most urgent and usual was left to mutual agreement. This naturally led 
in very many cases to long protracted negotiations and to many inconven- 
iences, until the latest phase of constitutional development within the 
Empire brought with it relief. In 1863 the Government proposed to the 
provincial diets a law for the abolition of patronage, which has been con- 
curred in by nearly all the provinces so far as to do away with the relation 
except where it originated in an endowment or rested upon some like 
ground, and even in such cases the extent of liability, if not already ex- 
pressly fixed, was limited to one-fourth of the expenses, and the duties 
previously attaching to the patronage were transferred to the com- 
munity. 

Assistance is rendered from the provincial school funds only tempora- 
rily to such regular and authorized schools as can not otherwise be main- 
tained, or permanently in case of the normal and model schools, which 
are designed for a general purpose and not merely to meet the necessities 
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ofa community. The whole expense of these schools, both of establish- 
ment and maintenance, are defrayed from the fund unless they at the 
same time fill the place of parochial schools, in which case the fund ad- 
vances but one-third or one-half of the expense, according as the institu- 
tion is organized with three or four classes. Contributions are also made 
from the funds to supply the deficiencies in the salaries of the more 
poorly paid teachers. 

The receipts and expenditures of the several school funds in 1864 are 
given in a subsequent page. Of these receipts, about 210,000 fi. consisted 
of interest upon State and private bonds; 50,000 fi., of tuition fees at the 
high schools, and some others—77,000 fi. from other funds, from corpo- 
rations, and private persons—and 48,000 fi. from bequests and taxes 
upon legacies. Of the expenditures, above 630,000 fl. were employed in 
the payment of the salaries and pensions of teachers. The excess of the 
expenditures above the receipts, amounting in 1864 to 396,768 fl., is paid 
from the National Treasury. Several of the provincial diets also made 
considerable appropriations in 1863 for the improvement of the condition 
of teachers, and in 1864 still more was done. It is roughly estimated 
that the total expenditure by the State and provincial governments, by 
communities and private persons, and from funds and endowments, for 
common school purposes, amounted in 1864 to 10,000,000 fl. The ex- 
penditures of the city of Vienna alone amounted in 1862 to above 
450,000 fi., of which 217,000 fl. were paid to teachers, and 157,000 fi. 
for new school and gymnasium buildings. 

6. School Superintendence. In general, the supervision of the internal 
affairs of the schools rests with the ecclesiastical authorities, while the 
care of its financial and material interests is intrusted to secular officials, 
both agencies coiperating and assisting each other as far as possible. 
The immediate oversight is committed, by Church and State alike, to the 
local pastor, of whatever creed, whose duty it is to see that the instruc- 
tion and discipline of the school are what they should be, to observe the 
conduct and habits of the teacher and the attendance of the pupils, and 
to advance as he is able the school and its interests. He has, however, 
no authority beyond that of advice, admonition, and reprimand. The 
community is represented by the local school superintendent, who watches 
over the condition of the school buildings and furniture, the observance 
of the prescribed school hours and scheme of lessons, the public behavior 
of the teacher, the treatment and conduct of the scholars and their regu- 
larity of attendance, and the payment of all dues to the teachers, and 
reports to the proper authorities all complaints and offenses. Schools be- 
longing to religious orders are under the immediate care:of the heads of 
the societies. High schools which are not also parochial schools are left 
to the director, with the general supervision of the pastor. Local funds 
and endowment are under the charge of the local magistrate with the 
pastor and superintendent, unless their management was otherwise pro- 
vided for by the founders. 
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All the common schools within a deanery, superintendency, or like 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, are subject to the supervision of the “‘ school- 
district superintendent,” who is usually the dean (or corresponding Pro- 
testant or Greek official) and in the Catholic districts has also the over- 
sight of the Jewish schools, which oversight is, however, somewhat of 
a negative character and limited to the methods, management, and moral 
conduct of the teacher. He decides such questions as may be brought 
before him, has an jmportant influence in the appointment of teachers, 
tests their efficiency by regular annual visits, and examines into such 
faults in the schools of his district as may be brought to his notice. His 
visits are publicly announced, and all the subordinate school officers 
and others are notified and expected to be present. He reports the re- 
sults with his suggestions, making mention of those teachers and pastors 
who are especially energetic and faithful. He has also to preside over 
the teachers’ conferences of his district. He is aided and sustained by 
the presiding civil official of the district, who has charge also of all the 
external affairs of the schools, should urge negligent communities and 
individuals to the performance of their duties, supply means for the enforce- 
ment of compulsory measures, and inform himself as far as possible of 
the condition of the schools. 

The Catholic schools of a diocese and the Protestant schools of a 
higher character are under the superior supervision of the bishop and his 
consistory and of the superintendent respectively, acting in the name of 
both Church and State. The influence of the bishop upon religious in- 
struction and the character and choice of school-books, and in the train- 
ing of teachers of religion, attaches to his clerical position; his authority 
in the choice of district superintendents, and his participation in the visit- 
ation of schools, in the organization of teachers’ seminaries, and in the 
appointment of teachers are given him by law. The emperor also ap- 
points a member of the chapter, on nomination of the bishop, as “ chief 
superintendent ” for the Catholic schools, whose approval is necessary to 
the ratification of the proceedings upon school matters. In case of dis- 
agreement, appeal may be made to the provincial authorities. He has 
also immediate supervision of the schools in the place of episcopal resi- 
dence, and the general right of visitation in extraordinary cases. 

The highest administrative school authority within the province is the 
provincial government. It should see that the school duties of subordi- 
nate officials are faithfully performed, confirms the appointments of dis- 
trict superintendents, the plan of instruction in the teachers’ seminaries, 
and the location of such teachers as are not appointed directly by itself 
or by the bishop, determines the language to be used in instruction, and 
gives permission for the establishment of new trivial schools and for their 
promotion to high schools. Its authority is exercised by a provincial 
council or, appointed as ‘‘ Educational Referee,” with whom for the 
management of what relates purely to instruction, there is associated 
another councilor as “‘Common School Inspector” for the province, 
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whose duty it is to draw up opinions, reports, and propositions respecting 
the schools and to prepare himself for this by regular journeys of in- 
spection, investigating the condition of every school and giving especial 
and constant attention to the teachers’ seminaries and teachers’ conferences. 
His report receives the immediate attention of the government and upon 
subjects within the sphere of his superintendence no action can be taken 
contrary to his opinion without appeal in each case to the State Depart- 
ment. 

Finally, the supreme control of the entire school system of the non- 
Hungarian provinces is conducted by the State Department of Worship 
and Instruction, which prepares all general school laws, determines the 
organization of all public schools, regulates their distribution into school- 
districts, has the appointment and nomination of certain school officials, 
controls the whole school-book system, and has the oversight of the 
school funds. A ‘Council of Instruction” is attached to the Depart- 
ment, which has simply advisory oversight of all educational bills and 
ordinances, the erection, change, or abolition of schools, school-books and 
means of teaching, examines the reports of the school councilors and 
takes the initiative in all educational measures. 

In the Military Frontier the schools are wholly under the military 
superintendence of the company, regiment, and battalion commands, over 
whom are the two general commanders at Agram and Temesvar, who 
report immediately to the War Department at Vienna. Ali the general 
ordinances of the Empire relating to the course of study and school-books, 
apply equally to this territory. 

The whole system of Catholic schools is thus under the supervision of 
11,076 pastors, 988 district superintendents, and 45 bishops and their 
consistories; the Greek schools are under 133 pastors, 22 district super- 
intendents, and 2 bishops ; the Protestant schools are under 191 pastors, 
23 district superintendents, and 7 superintendents. 

7. School Buildings. The ‘School Constitution” contains precise in- 
structions respecting the construction of school-houses, requiring for each 
pupil seven and a half square feet of floor surface, three and a quarter 
feet of bench room, with a height of at least ten feet, a passage of two 
and a half feet between the benches, and a raised platform for the teacher, 
lighted from the left side. A vegetable garden and orchard should be 
attached to the country schools if possible. In Vienna, in view of the 
probable outlay of 4,000,000 fl. for buildings within the next twenty years, 
the most approved principles of school architecture have been followed 
in the prescribed plans, by which the parochial high schools must be 
furnished with at least eight school-rooms, none above the second story, 
not facing noisy streets, nor exposed to storms. Each room must contain 
from 450 to 700 square feet, suitably lighted and ventilated. There is 
also an examination-hall twice as large, a gymnasial hall on the ground 
floor of 900 feet area, and a gymnasial ground for summer exercises. 
The building should also include rooms for the residence of the principal 
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teacher. When the edifice is intended for two schools, separate passages 
and stairways are provided for the boys and girls, and an abundant sup- 
ply of water should always be furnished for drinking and other uses. 

The use of apartments in a private house for the purposes of a regular 
school is no longer permitted. The erection and maintenance of suitable 
buildings is the duty of the district authorities. More recently a local 
committee prepare the plans, specifications and estimates, which are sub- 
mitted to the district authorities, or in more important cases to the circle 
or provincial authorities, and a committee is also appointed for the direc- 
tion of the work. Where the recent laws abolishing the school patronage 
have gone into force, the community have more immediate control and 
only a general oversight rests with the district authorities. 

8. Grades of Teachers. The trivial school, and also generally the 
parochial high school, is under a single “teacher,” assisted, if necessary, 
by ‘“under-teachers,” who board in his family, and can marry only with 
the consent of certain of the higher school authorities. In the model 
school the teacher is designated as the “model teacher.” The high 
school is under a ‘‘director,” with as many teachers as classes, who may 
also receive the title of “‘ professor.” The parochial high schools of the 
city of Vienna rank in this respect nearly with the high schools proper, 
the instructors being known as “ principals” and teachers. Directors 
and teachers of high and trivial schools have the privileges of State offi- 
cials of the ninth, tenth, and eleventh rank respectively, wear the corres- 
ponding uniform, and claim certain recognitions of rank and position. 
Under-teachers are only relieved from military service. In the high 
schools a “catechist” is always employed for religious instruction, who 
is free from pastoral duties. In the female schools there is a similar sys- 
tem of female teachers and assistants, though, with the exception of the 
convent schools which may also be under the charge of male directors, 
some branches and even whole classes are often confided to male teachers. 
The Vienna authorities have declared in favor of placing the public fe- 
male schools under male teachers exclusively. 

9. Election of Teachers. Candidates for schools must have the cer- 
tificates of their final school examination, or the evidence of a dispensa- 
tion from it, and must give satisfactory evidence of their religious senti- 
ments, moral character, and success if previously in service. It is neces- 
sary that they should be free from physical infirmity, be under forty 
years of age, be citizens of Austria, and have no relations or connections 
engaged at the same school. The second and third disqualifications may 
be avoided by dispensations from the State Department or from the empe- 
ror, and in respect to the last, trivial school teachers may have their sons 
as assistants. 

In case of a vacancy in a trivial school, six weeks public notice is given 
by the bishop, the applications of the candidates are examined by the 
district superintendent, and such as are found satisfactory are reported 
by him to the patron, where such exists, who must make an unconditional 
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selection within four weeks. This choice is approved by the bishop, and 
concurred in by the superintendent, or a new choice is made. Where 
school patronage does not exist, the superintendent selects the candidate, 
paying due regard to the opinion of the pastor and wish of the community. 
In schools attached to religious orders, the teacher is appointed by the 
head of the order, or is nominated to the provincial authorities by the 
bishop. Under teachers are appointed by the superintendent, with the 
approval of the bishop and the district magistrate. The right of presen- 
tation to Protestant and Jewish schools belongs to the religious societies, 
their choice being confirmed by the provincial authorities. 

The selection of a candidate for the principalship of a parochial high 
school is made by the bishop and confirmed by the provincial authorities ; 
the remaining teachers are selected by the district superintendent and con- 
firmed by the bishop. For the high schools the call for candidates is 
issued by the provincial authorities, who can dissent from the choice of 
the patron only for well grounded reasons, and in case of disagreement, 
right of appeal exists to the State Department. Failing the right of 
presentation, election is made by the provincial authorities with the ap- 
proval of the bishop. These teachers serve three years upon probation 
before their permanent engagement. In the parochial high schools of 
Vienna a like probation of two years is required. Applicants for positions 
in the normal high schools must have demonstrated their fitness by pre- 
vious service at other high schools, which service is allowed in determin- 
ing their seniority and corresponding grade of salary. The director is 
appointed by the State Department, on nomination of the provincial 
authorities approved by the bishop. Catechists are appointed by the 
bishop and provincial authorities, after subjecting the candidates to a 
suitable examination. 

10. Teachers’ Salaries. It is the duty of the community to secure to 
the teacher of the trivial school a sufficient salary. Where the established 
tuition fees, the income from endowments, and the privilege of residence 
in the school building does not suffice, the deficiency is made good by 
the grant or use of land, or a money payment is made, to be collected 
like other taxes. Where contributions in money or in kind are still 
obligatory upon individuals, the community regulates the amount, quality, 
and times of payment—or where these and similar modes of payment 
have been abolished, commutation of the payments in kind has been 
made at two-thirds of their average value during the preceding ten years, 
the deficit being made good by the community. Under-tcachers, besides 
lodging and decent subsistence in the family of the teacher, receive also 
a salary proportionate to the revenues of the school. Those engaged in 
the instruction of branch schools receive a suitable compensation from 
the neighborhoods where the schools are situated. Temporary supplies 
made necessary by a teacher’s sickness or other cause, are paid from his 
salary so far as it can be done, and otherwise by the community. When 
the incapacity of the teacher from old age or sickness makes a permanent 
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substitute necessary, his salary is paid by the community, assisted if need 
be by the school fund. 

The offices of trivial teacher and church chorister are every where uni- 
ted, except in the larger towns, but the teacher can never be required to 
assist in the choir services without compensation nor to the detriment of 
his school duties, and the office of chorister is to be always considered 
as subordinate to that of the teacher. The duties of sexton and bell- 
ringer may be declined by the teacher for sufficient reason. 

An authenticated statement is required to be made of all the important 
items of the teacher’s income, from whatever source derived, in accord- 
ance with a detailed form, and of all the necessary expenses to be paid 
therefrom, as for under-teachers, bellows- blowers, cleaning of school-room 
and church, taxes, &c. This statement becomes a permanent authoritative 
document, upon which, in case of arrearages, execution may be based by 
the civil authorities. Care is taken that the income of the teacher, once 
ascertained, shall remain intact ; dues which were once paid him for ser- 
vices not now legally required, as for the ringing the church bells in tem- 
pests, and the offering of incense, are still to be paid him, and assess- 
ments upon the property of cathedrals and convents, if once fixed and 
regularly made, are still to be paid though the religious body may have 
become defunct. Payments in kind can not be arbitrarily commuted 
below their true value, nor can the teacher even resign a claim to the 
injury of the school income or of a future teacher, nor upon his own 
judgment accept of an offer from the community respecting the amount 
of his future salary. Agreements in which a teacher yields any of his 
strict rights, out of regard to the community, can be but temporary and 
with a reservation of the rights of his successor. School buildings are 
free from tax, but the incomes of teachers in places of over 4,000 inhabi- 
tants, or if exceeding 630 fi., are subject to the same taxes as other in- 
comes and occupations. 

The minimum salary is fixed at 210-815 fl., (for under-teachers, at 
half this amount,) and any deficiency in this sum is to be made good by 
the community, assisted, if necessary, from the school fund. This mini- 
mum is not conclusive, but the average expenses of living in any place 
are to be considered in determining the sufficiency of a salary. Other 
occupations are allowed so far as they do not interfere with the proper 
duties of the school—and especially that of giving additional hours of 
instruction to their scholars, not excluding those of poor parents, the 
fees for which are divided by agreement between the teacher and under- 
teachers. In the Protestant schools of Vienna this after-instruction is 
done away with. In the country the business of a community clerk, 
from the amount of writing to be done, very often necessarily devolves 
upon the teacher. Under-teachers may also engage in private instruc- 
tion in the studies of the school, in singing, drawing, instrumental music, 
&«. While also the engagement of teachers in different branches of 
agriculture, in the culture of silk, (in Styria especially,) and in the care 
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of bees, (in all the German and Slavonian provinces,) is desired and 
encouraged,* occupation in any trade is as strictly forbidden, and even 
the carrying on of a private school can be done only with the consent of 
the State Department. 

The preceding remarks apply as well to the teachers of the parochial 
high schools; it is the intention here, however, that the salary shall be 
such as to secure men Competent for the positions. The office of choris- 
ter is seldom attached to the school, and in most of the large cities fixed 
salaries are paid by the communities.t The salaries of high school 
teachers are also paid from the revenues of the communities, unless the 
schools have taken the place of extinct Jesuit colleges, (as sometimes in 
Bohemia and Moravia,) or are attached to teachers’ seminaries and con- 
sequently sustained from the school fund. The occupations of the teach- 
ers, aside from their school duties, are under the supervision of the 
director. The catechists are paid as other teachers, but in general no 
compensation is made to pastors for religious instruction. 

11. Removal and Dismissal of Teachers.—Monks who are engaged in 
teaching may be called away by the head of their order, but only after 
three years of service and at the close of a school year. Trivial teachers 
can be removed only by the provincial authorities with the approval of 
the bishop and after the failure of all minor measures for his amendment 
by the pastor, district superintendent, and bishop. Offenses which endan- 
ger the welfare of the scholars or are punishable in the courts of justice 
are alone followed by immediate dismissal. Even when no longer com- 
petent for the duties of the school from advanced age or sickness, the 
only measure to be adopted is the appointment of an assistant. Resig- 
nation in favor of a third party, with a reservation of a portion of the 
school income, is no longer permitted, even in behalf of the son of the 
incumbent. A teacher can change his under-teachers only with the con- 
sent of the superintendent and after six weeks notice. Like notice is 
required on the part of the under-teacher, but such changes can not be 
made without sufficient reason before the close of a school term. The 
dismissal of an under-teacher must be preceded by admonition from the 
teacher, pastor, and superintendent, and the bishop may forbid his far- 
ther employment in the schools of his diocese. A formal publication of 
his incapacity for teaching can, however, only be made by the provincial 
authorities.—The directors-and teachers of the high schools are subject 
to the rules governing the removal of State officials. 





* In Bohemia, Silesia, and Moravia, much interest is taken by the country teachers in agricul- 
ture and orcharding, and the number of orchards attached to the schools has increased in seven 
years from 849 to 1,800, with 170,000 grafted trees. In Silesia the raising of bees bas rapidly in 
creased, so that in 1860 there were 80 schools which had already nearly 500 hives. 

t In Vienna three-sevenths of the principals receive 1,000 fl.; the remainder 800 fi., with a resi 
dence rent free, in all cases, or an equivalent. The teachers of the first class receive 600 fl. and 
500 fi.; second class teachers, 400 fl. and 300 fl.; the number of teachers in the four grades being 
in the proportion of five, six, eight, and twelve. Advancement within a class is made by senior 
ity; from one class to another, by appointment. 

[ To be Continued.) 





Il. NATURE AND VALUE OF EDUCATION. 


BY JOHN LALOR.* 





Tue chief difficulty with which a writer, who urges a reform in education, has 
to struggle, is the general ignorance of its natwre,—of what it can do for man- 
kind. If correct notions of its power were once impressed upon the public 
mind, so that men should feel the extent of their own educational want, im- 
provements, which are now year after yeanvainly urged upon their attention, 
would at once be carried into effect. The utmost that is hoped, or dreamed by 
theorists, would be outstripped in action and practice by the energies of society, 
working out education, as they have worked out the arts dependent on the 
physical sciences. In attempting, therefore, to prove the advantage of giving 
increased social importance to the educational profession, it will be requisite, in 
the first place, to point out how much more than is usually supposed is prop- 
erly included in education, and to show something of its power over human 
happiness. 

Education, then, does not mean merely reading and writing, nor any degree, 
however considerable, of mere intellectual instruction. It is, in its largest sense, 
a process which extends from the commencement to the termination of exist- 
ence. A child comes into the world, and at once his education begins. Often 
at his birth the seeds of disease or deformity are sown in his constitution—and 
while he hangs at his mother’s breast, he is imbibing impressions which will re- 
main with him through life. During the first period of infancy, the physical 
frame expands and strengthens; but its delicate structure is influenced for good 
or evil by all surrounding circumstances,—cleanliness, light, air, food, warmth. 
By and by, the young being within shows itself more. The senses become 
quicker. The desires and affections assume a more definite shape. Every ob- 
ject which gives a sensation, every desire gratified or denied, every act, word, 
or look of affection or of unkindness, has its effect, sometimes slight and imper- 
ceptible, sometimes obvious and permanent, in building up the human being; 
or, rather, in determining the direction in which it will shoot up and unfold it- 
self. Through the different states of the infant, the child, the boy, the youth, 
the man, the development of his physical, intellectual, and moral nature goes 
on, the various circumstances of his condition incessantly acting upon him—the 
healthfulness or unhealthfulness of the air he breathes; the kind, and the suffi- 
ciency of his food and clothing; the degree in which his physical powers are 
exerted; the freedom with which his senses are allowed or encouraged to exer- 
cise themselves upon external objects; the extent to which his faculties of re- 
membering, comparing, reasoning, are tasked; the sounds and sights of home; 
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the moral example of parents; the discipline of school; the nature and degree 
of his studies, rewards, and punishmente; the personal qualities of his compan- 
ions; the opinions and practices of the society, juvenile and advanced, in which 
he moves; and the character of the public institutions under which he lives. 
The successive operation of all these circumstances upon a human being from 
earliest childhood constitutes his education ;—an education which does not ter- 
minate with the arrival of manhood, but continues through life,—which is itself, 
upon thg concurrent testimony of revelation and reason, a state of probation or 
educat‘on for a subsequent and more glorious existence. 

The first inquiries, then, which present themselves are, whether circumstances 
act upon the mind at random, or according to any fixed and discoverable laws? 
—and how far is it in our power to control their operation? To these it can be 
answered, that the growth of the human heing, from infancy up, in mind as well 
as in body, takes place, at all events to a great extent, according to fixed laws. 
The assertion is qualified simply to avoid certain controversies which have no 
practical relation to the subject. Noone can observe the movements of his 
own mind, or the mental operations of another, particularly a child, without dis- 
covering the frequent recurrence of the same combinations of thoughts, or of 
thoughts and acts. When two sensations, or a sensation and an idea, or two 
ideas, have been frequently experienced together, the occurrence of one ca'ls up 
the other. The name “table” suggests the idea. The first word of a familiar 
poem brings the others after it. A sudden blow excites anger. Frequent pain 
makes fre'fulness habitual. Here we see the operation of /aws,—laws of mind 
discoverable by observation of nature, like the laws of mechanics or astronomy. 
These must form the basis of practical education,—the science on which the art 
is founded. The practical art of education has regard to a small part only of the 
long train of circumstances which operate upon a human being ;—namely, that 
portion which belongs to his early life, and which is within the control of others. 
In this sense education means the body of practical rules, for the regulation of 
the circumstanees about children, by which they may be trained up to the great- 
est perfection of their nature. 

The nature of the laws of the human constitution, and of the power which a 
knowledge of them can give us, will appear more distinctly from a consideration 
of each, of the three branches into which education is now, by common consent, 
divided—physical, intellectual, and moral. It is convenient to consider them 
separately, but each is intimately connected with the others. It will not be 
necessary to attempt, even in the most abridged form, a complete view of any 
one of these branches. A reference to a few principles in each will be suffi- 
cient to show that, by the general application of a system of education adapted 
to the wants and capacities of human nature, the condition of society, and par- 
ticularly of its poorer classes, could be greatly elevated, and a host of evils which 
afflict mankind avoided. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

The influence of the physical frame upon the intellect, morals, and happiness 
of a human being, is now universally admitted. Perhaps the extent of this in- 
fluence will be thought greater in proportion to the accuracy with which the 
subject is examined. The train of thought and feeling is perpetually affected by 
the occurrence of sensations arising from the state of our internal organs. The 
connection of high mental excitement with the physical system is obvious 
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enough, when the latter is under the influence of stimulants, as wine or opium; 
but other mental states,—depression of spirits—irritability of temper—indolence, 
and the craving for sensual gratification, are, it is probable, no less intimately 
connected with the condition of the body. The selfish, exacting habits which 
so often attend ill health, and the mean artifices to which feebleness of body 
leads, are not, indeed, necessary results; but the physical weakness so often 
produces the moral evil, that no moral treatment can be successful which over- 
looks physical causes. Without reference to its moral effects, bodily pain forms 
a large proportion of the amount of human misery. It is, therefore, of the high- 
est importance; that a child should grow up sound and healthful in body, and 
with the utmost degree of muscular strength that education can communicate. 

There are a few common truths with respect to food, air, cleanliness, and ex- 
ercise, which, if acted upon, would go far to accomplish as much for all children. 

A regular and sufficient supply of nutritious food is essential to the healthful 
support of the body, and the proper development of its organs. If the food is 
insufficient, the whole system suffers,—the blood is inipoverished, and produces 
general debility of the organs and bodily exhaustion. The moral effect is 
equally injurious. The almost perpetual craving caused by insufficiency of food 
absorbs the attention, and while such a state of mind continues, it is next to 
impossible that any strong moral feeling or regard for others can grow up. In 
most cases, where the natural appetites of children are unsatisfied, it unfortu- 
nately arises from the narrow circumstances of their parents; but there are mul- 
titudes of instances in which abundant means for the performance of this first 
duty of a father are squandered in ruinous excitement. It is to be feared, too, 
that the cheapness, with which some schools recommend themselves to the pub- 
lic, is accomplished at the expense of the children, by curtailing the quantity, or 
lowering the quality, of their food. An excessive quantity of food is equally 
fatal to the bodily and mental health. Children eat to excess when their food 
is of various kinds or of a highly stimulating nature. The digestive organs be- 
come oppressed, and a train of disorders follow. Tyrannical ill temper is the 
mental result, and parents and friends reap the natural harvest of pampering and 
sensual indulgence, 

Pure air is as essential as food to the support of human existence. When the 
lungs are forced to breathe an impure atmosphere, the blood, deprived of its 
needful supply of oxygen, imperfectly depurated, and corrupted still further by 
contact with unwholesome gases, spreads weakness and disease through the 
system. The difference between city and country children, which strikes every 
eye, arises mainly from this cause. Amongst the wealthier class there is, gener- 
ally, a strong sense of the importance of pure air, and a corresponding anxiety 
to obtain it for their children. Even among these classes, however, there is 
much neglect, as in the ventilation of bedrooms; and often an injurious excess 
of caution, which dreads the least exposure to a breeze, and by confining chil- 
dren to the house, not only prevents sufficient muscular exercise, but deprives 
the expanding frame of the delightful and invigorating stimulus of fresh air. 
But the children of the poorer classes in large towns are the great sufferers from 
impurity of atmosphere. Living in narrow lanes and courts, in which accumu- 
lated filth is perpetually loading the air with noxious ingredients, they are 
crowded in small rooms, which seldom receive even the wretched ventilation 
that such places admit of The inmates of such habitations sleep together in a 
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space the inclosed atmosphere of which, even with the best ventilation in the 
daytime, would supply but a small proportion of the requisite quantity of vital 
air. With its absolute impurities it is nothing less than slow poison to the 
sleepers. Iu these rooms it frequently happens that the children, particularly the 
younger ones, who need air most, are shut up for safety in the daytime, during 
the absence of working parents. And when they are let loose their sports take 
place in these same narrow lanes and alleys, where physical contaminations are 
the least evils that can befall theln. 

It is not easy to remedy these evils, but much may be done to diminish them. 
A good large play-ground should be considered an indispensable part of every 
school. Here, at least, the children might breathe as pure an atmosphere as 
large towns could supply, and, what is of not less consequence, feel practically 
its importance. Play-grounds would, indeed, frequently be expensive; but on 
what public object is expenditure justifiable if not on this, which so intimately 
concerns the health,—and through the health, as well as in a more direct man- 
ner, the morals of the people? It is not a good, but a mischief, to crowd chil- 
dren into rooms for the purpose of schooling, where there is no play-ground, and 
a supply of pure air is impossible. Yet, in all great towns, numbers of such 
schools may be found, in which, on entrance, the atmosphere is felt perfectly 
oppressive, and the children appear languid and restless, enlivened only by the 
casual opening of the door, to admit at the same moment a-visitor and a stream 
of fresh air. ‘The most open, airy, and healthful localities should invariably be 
selected for schools. School business should be frequently interrupted by a 
short run into the play-ground. A few minutes so used would infuse vigor into 
all proceedings. When the business of a class admitted of its being taken into 
the open air in fine weather, a master would often find the change sufficient to 
convert languor into alertness and attention. 

Habits of cleanliness are both healthful and moralizing. The skin is an or- 
gan through which, by means of a constant but insensible perspiration, a great 
part of the waste matter of the human body is carried off. When it remains 
without washing for any length of time, the matter collected on its surface ob- 
structs the minute vessels or apertures, of which it contains a greater number 
than an equal surface of the finest cambric, and prevents the waste matter from 
passing out. The consequence is, that some of the other excretory organs are 
stimulated to an unhealthy action,—and this gradually produces weakness and 
ill health, or some specific form of disease, as of the bowels or lungs. When we 
know that numbers pass through life, having scarcely ever given their entire 
persons a thosough ablution; that multitudes never dream of touching with 
water any part of thei bodies but the face, the hands, and sometimes the feet, 
except during the extreme heat of summer, we can readily find in such habits 
the cause of a considerable portion of the disease which exists. The healthful 
action of the skim. requires that its impurities should be removed by regular ab- 
lutions of the entire person. The delicious excitement of the first bath in sum- 
mer, to those whe discontinue bathing in winter, is chiefly caused by the stimu- 
lus given to the eutaneous vessels, and through them to the whole system, by 
the removal of the collected impurities of many months. Many, to whom en- 
tire ablution by bathing or sponging isa daily practice, can speak of its admira- 
ble efficacy in bracing and harmonizing the system, and guarding it against the 
varieties of colds, coughs, &c. Such habits appear extremely troublesome and 
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difficult of acquirement to those who grow up to mature life with opposite ones; 
but it is in our power, by education, to make them an essential part of the na- 
ture of the young. Children might be trained to habits of strict and entire 
cleanliness, which would never leave them, because they would make it far 
more painful to omit regular ablution than it now is to the most reluctant to 
practice it. If popular education did nothing more than create such habits in 
the children of the poor in towns, it would prevent a fearful amount of physical 
and moral disorder. Children habituated to cleanliness would make a change in 
the poorest abodes. The most wretched garrets or cellars might and would be 
made clean. Attention to cleanliness in the dwellings of the poor must co-exist 
with some degree of self-respect and moral feeling; and, where these are, there 
will be improvement. Habits of cleanliness, made general, would change bath- 
ing from a luxury for the few into a necessary for the many. Baths of all kinds 
would become cheap and accessible. If a working man, exhausted with toil, 
could have (as under such circumstances he might) a warm bath for the same 
or a less price than a glass of gin or spirits, he would learn to prefer it, as a 
more agreeable and effectual restorative. 

Exercise, everybody admits, is essential to health. Exercise is the great law 
for securing the health and strength of every part of the constitution, physical 
and mental. In this place it is to be considered as promoting the action of the 
muscular system. The muscles of any portion of the body, when worked by 
exercise, draw additional nourishment from the blood, and by the repetition of 
the stimulus, if it is not excessive, increase in size, strength, and freedom of 
action. The regular action of the muscles promotes and preserves the uniform 
circulation of the blood, which is the prime condition of health. The strength 
of the body, or of a limb, depends upon the strength of the muscular system, or 
of the muscles of the limb; and as the constitutional muscular endowment of 
most people is tolerably good, the diversities of muscular power, observable 
amongst men, are chiefly attributable to exercise. The fleshy, or muscular part 
of a blacksmith’s arm, is dense and powerful like the iron of his own anvil. 
Now and then individuals may be met with,—prize-fighters, gymnasticians, &c., 
who by careful training (which is simply judicious exercise) have communicated 
to every part of their bodies an extraordinary degree of strength, and brought 
out the muscles in a corresponding development. The astonishing feats of 
strength and activity performed by tumblers, rope-dancers, and exhibitors of 
various kinds, show what can be done with the human body by the same means, 

It should be an important object in education to give children a considerable 
degree of bodily strength. It is not merely of high utility for the laborious oc- 
cupations in which most persons must pass their lives ;—it is often a great sup- 
port to moral dispositions. We should excite good impulses in children, and 
also give them the utmost strength of mind and body to carry them out. A 
child ought to be able to withstand injustice attempted by superior strengih. 
Nothing demoralizes both parties more than the tyranny exercised over younger 
children by elder ones at school. Many good impulses are crushed in a child's 
heart when he has not physical courage to support them. If we make a child 
as strong as his age and constitution permit, he will have courage to face greater 
strength. A boy of this kind, resisting firmly the first assumption of an elder ty- 
rant, may receive some hard treatment in one encounter, but he will have achieved 
his deliverance. His courage will secure respect. The tyrant will not again 
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excite the same troublesome and dangerous resistance. This is certainly not 
intended to encourage battles at school,—far from it. But, until a high degree 
of moral education is realized, the best security for general peace among chil- 
dren of different ages is to give each a strength and spirit which no one will like 
to provoke. It will further give each a confidence in his powers, and a self- 
respect, without which none of the hardy virtues can flourish. 

The gymnastic exercises profess to be scientifically adapted to the develop- 
ment of the human frame; and many of them no doubt are so, They fail, or 
become injurious, by furnishing no contemporaneous mental excitement, or by 
being used without regard to the health or strength of the individual. The in- 
struments for a few of the most approved and agreeable of these exercises ought 
to form a regular part of school machinery ;—the circular swing, vaulting frame, 
climbing pole, and some others. But the great desideratum in physical educa- 
tion is, a series of games of an exciting character, arranged so as to develop the 
different muscles of the body. The mere exercise of the muscles, while the 
mind is inert or averse, is comparatively of little value. The efficacy of exercise 
requires the direction of the attention and the muscular effort to the same point 
at the same moment.* Most of the common sports of children secure this; but 
they seldom require the operation of more than a particular set of muscles. It 
would be desirable to have games which should at once interest, exercise vari- 
ous muscles, and keep all the players as active as possible. Football, perhaps, 
is one of the best in common use. It keeps a whole field in high excitement 
and action. Ball in a fives-court is excellent, but can occupy no more than four 
at the same time. Leap-frog exercises the muscles of the limbs and loins in 
running and jumping, and the muscles of the loins and back in supporting. 
The game of battle-door and shuttle-cock is excellent for the arms and chest, and 
should be played with both hands, not only for the development of the left 
muscles of the thorax, but also for the exercise of the left arm. Nothwith- 
standing the unanswerable arguments of Franklin, the left arm Jabors under the 
grievance of entire neglect up to the present day. Cricket is a fine game; but 
there is little continuous exercise, except for the striker and the bowler. 
Prison-base, hunt the hare, hoops, whipping-tops, are all good; but there is ob- 
viously required a set of games which, with an interesting purpose, would keep 
all engaged in them active, give full play to the voice, and call for the exercise 
of strength and activity in all the different muscles. Whoever shall supply this 
want will confer a service of no ordinary kind on education.” The want exists 
to a still greater degree in female education, most of the best exercises for boys 
being unsuitable for girls; but there are some, such as battle-door and shuttle- 
cock, and hoops, which answer equally well for both, and an inventive mind, 
with a knowledge of the structure of the body, could no doubt multiply them. 

Besides the communication of health and strength, physical education includes 
training in certain bodily accomplishments or arts. A few of these, which 
should be common to all classes, require notice. Children of both sexes may 
easily learn to swim, and when acquired early, the power may be increased to 
a great extent. There is, probably, no exercise which calls into play such a 
variety of organs. It purifies the skin, and stimulates its entire surface by a 





* For a more full and interesting exposition of this and other laws of exercise, see Dr. A. 
Coombe's “ Principles of Physiology, applied to the preservation of Health, and the improvement 
of Education.” 
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uniform and gentle friction. The muscles of the trunk, neck, and limbs are 
strongly called out. A facility in swimming would be an additional temptation 
to bathing, and therefore to cleanliness. The use of the accomplishment as a 
means of self-preservation, or of saving the lives of others, needs no remark. 

*Reciting and reading aloud are physical accomplishments, with important 
effects, both physical and mental. Clear enunciation is not unconnected with 
clearness of mind. By careful management from early childhood this habit may 
be established if the organs of speech are not defective. Speaking aloud isa 
powerful exercise of those all-important organs, the lungs, as well as of various 
muscles of the lower part of the trunk. Perhaps, if the physical power of dis- 
tinct and composed utterance were general, it would tend, more than even a 
considerable increase of intelligence, to free men from the influence of dema- 
gogues. Persons who happen to possess this power, in conjunction with a cer- 
tain superficial fluency, exercise in public meetings an influence almost marvel- 
ous over men vastly their superiors in intellect and information. A loud voice 
does wonders at a time of excitement. If every man who had thoughts hada 
power of uttering them before assemblies of his fellow-citizens, the despotism 
of demagogues would be at an end. 

Singing is another branch of physical education, if that indeed can be called 
physical which ought also to be an exercise of the intellect and still more of the 
heart, and which may become a powerful instrument for the refinement and 
moral elevation of mankind. Its physical use is considerable. It gives as 
much healthful exercise to the lungs and chest as reading aloud or recitation. 
But, as a spring of cheerfulness,—a means of tranquilizing excited feelings,—a 
source of enjoyment when the exhaustion of bodily labor prevents the indul- 
gence of more purely intellectual tastes—and a mode of satisfying that desire 
of excitement which, in the intervals of business or study, is sure to present it- 
self, and which, if it find no pure and legitimate gratifications, seeks those which 
are neither,—music is a blessing of which we can scarcely over-estimate the 
value. The faculty was not given to man to lie dormant. It is all but univer- 
sal in the species. The kind may be rude where the taste is rude, but music, 
in some shape, everywhere gladdens man’s existence. We can make the en- 
joyment more varied and intense by cultivation, an@ blend it with the purest 
and most exalted feelings, instead of allowing it to add force to temptation by 
its alliance with vicious pleasures. Wind and stringed instruments are expen- 
sive; but the most perfect of all instruments, the voice, is within reach of all. 
At least, there are few children who, being begun with at an early age, can not 
be trained to sing so as to derive and communicate pleasure. A fondness for 
music, even of the rudest kind, is a taste above the dominion of sense. It raises 
man above the level of brute appetite. A degree of cultivation, within reach 
* of all, would make it a standard enjoyment. Love of music must bring innu- 
merable gentle and kindly sympathies along with it. Whatever is greatest and 
most beautiful in thought, or nature, or in human deeds, finds fitting utterance 
in music, and through music finds a way to the general heart. 

Music, thus appealing to the highest feelings, is a moral agent. It is also an 
organ of great power for the expression of religious feelings. The loftiest con- 
ceptions of the divinity—the profoundest adoration—the ideas struggling out of 
the depths of the soul, of the power and beauty and goodness of God and crea- 
tion, to which language, made up by the senses, seems so weak and inadequate— 
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burst forth with the fullness of inspiration in the music of Handel; and who, 
with even the rudest power of appreciation, can listen to those immortal strains, 
without being raised into sympathy with the eternal aspirations of the highest 
minds for the spiritual and infinite? 

In teaching children to sing, the simplest combinations, both of poetry afd 
music, should be presented, but they should be beautiful as well as simple. 
The early associations are the most lasting. We ought to make them beautiful. 
The songs of childhood should be such as may be loved in after-life, and may 
contribute to form a pure taste. In the infant schools singing has received con- 
siderable attention, but has been much abused. Some of the rhymes in com- 
mon use are miserable doggerel. It is an injury of no trifling kind to blend the 
enjoyment of singing with such wretched compositions. When the importance 
of presenting images of simplicity and beauty through the medium of singing, 
in early education, becomes generally understood, it will seem a worthy office 
for minds of a high order to compose songs for children. 

It is unnecessary to pursue the subject of physical education farther. It 
opens a wide and important field for investigation. Enough has been said to 
show how large an amount of pain and suffering might be avoided by adapting 
education to the constitution of the human body, and how much a due cultiva- 
tion of man’s physical powers would contribute to his moral excellence and 
enjoyment 

INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION. 

Intellectual Education has a twofold object: first, the development of the in- 
tellectual powers; and second, the communication of knowledge. The mere 
communication of a certain amount of knowledge seems to be the object of a 
great deal of what passes for good education. But the matier of acquisition be- 
ing ill selected, and the laws of the human intellect disregarded in the mode of 
presenting it to the mind, it happens that even this object is most imperfectly 
attained. Words instead of things form the staple of education; yet the merest 
smattering remains with most people, in after-life, of the languages at which so 
many of their early years are spent. Sometimes a certain amount of facts in 
history or natural philosophy is communicated in education; but being ad- 
dressed to the memory, and taken in passively, it leads to nothing. When ideas 
are admitted without any working of the reflective faculties, they take no root, 
but lie in dead, useless masses on the surface of the mind. The communication 
of even real knowledge, for its own sake, is of secondary importance in early intel- 
lectual education. The main thing is the formation of habits of correct observa- 
tion and clear reflection. The mind derives its knowledge, in the first place, 
from external objects acting upon the organs of sense. Sensations being once 
received, the corresponding ideas undergo various modifications, by the pro- 
cesses of comparison, abstraction, reasoning, &c. When the impressions of 
sense are indistinct, the subsequent operations share in the uncertainty and im- 
perfection. Intellectual development, therefore, requires that the powers of ac- 
curate observation should be first unfolded. Clear ideas being furnished by 
them, the various intellectual habits of abstraction, classification, and reasoning, 
may be rendered quick and correct. The communication of knowledge in early 
education is primarily useful as the means of forming these habits. Education 
is a preparation for after-life. It should not attempt so much to communicate 
extensive knowledge as to excite the love of it. The results of the observations 
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of the most eminent observers, received passively into the mind, are worthless 
compared with the habit of observing for one’sself. In the one case, a man en- 
ters life with cumbrous stores which serve no purpose, because he knows not 
how to use them. In the other, he comes with a slender stock thoroughly at 
command, and with skill to increase it by daily fruits of original observation 
and reflection. Many children, the wonders of admiring circles, turn out com- 
mon-place men, because their acquisitions are never converted by mental assim- 
ilation into part of their own nature. Others, pronounced idlers, while in fact 
they are developing their faculties after a fashion of their own, stand out as men, 
and take a lead in the business of life. 

The development of the intellect begins in the infant. He is perpetually re- 
ceiving sensations from the objects about him; and while awake, he is con- 
stantly seeking to get things within his grasp, to feel them, and see them. 
There is an impulse within him to find out the properties of every object he meets 
with, so fresh and vigorous, that it may well seem enviable to students dulled 
by exclusive intercourse with books, and long abstraction from the actual world. 
This precious activity ought not to run to waste. It is in our power so to guide 
it, that instead of dim and imperfect impressions, speedily overlaid, confused ‘and 
obliterated by other dim and imperfect impressions, the child shall constantly 
receive from without clear sensations, and by gradual steps attain full and cor- 
rect ideas of the objects about him. We can present real objects to his senses 
in a certain order, and in such a manner as to attract his attention, until he be- 
comes perfectly familiar with their sensible qualities. When he has got the idea 
of an object, or of one of its properties, and not before, we can give him the name. 
The name given when his interest is excited will be firmly associated with the 
idea. The child's attention is first drawn to the simplest sensations. The ele- 
ments being clear, their combinations will be taken in clearly; and the percep- 
tions of resemblances or differences must be also clear. Thus, by gradual steps, 
of which each is clear and certain, the development proceeds. 

For the effective promulgation of this great principle of teaching by reality, 
which all philosophy of the mind supports, and which is destined to revolution- 
ize education, the world is indebted to Pestatozzi. It is practically exempli- 
fied in the well-known “Lessons on Objects” of Miss Mayo, in which the les- 
sons are arranged so as to develop successively, by real objects, the faculties of 
observation, comparison, classification, abstraction, and to lead to composition. 

The child’s strong impulse to acquaint himself with things must not be blunted 
‘by a premature attempt at teaching him to read, or by that absurd and confusing 
process, as it is commonly practiced, of teaching him his letters. The child 
must know many things before reading or spelling. The principle of submitting 
objects in a certain progressive order to the examination of his senses must be 
the basis of his intellectual education; and the habits of correct observation so 
formed must be systematically exercised, so as to insure their continuance 
throughout his existence. 

Upon this knowledge of things, as a basis, the child acquires his mother 
tongue, never learning any word until he has had the idea, and felt the want of 
the name. Names, however, are for the most part complex sounds, and a very 
considerable and careful training of the organs of speech is necessary, before 
they can be uttered correctly. Here also a progressive order must be observed. 
We should begin with the simplest words, and gradually lead the child to the 
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pronunciation of them, by requiring him to repeat after us the simple sounds of 
which they are composed. The child teaches us so much himself when he be- 
gins with some such word as ‘‘ma,” or its repetition, “mama.” The syllable 
“ma” is composed of two simple sounds, a vowel and a consonant. A mother, 
without any knowledge of the principle, often exemplifies it when she pro- 
nounces this syllable for the child’s imitation. She makes the two distinct 
sounds, m and a, (as in bar,) with a slight interval. She does not pronounce 
em and a, (as in fate,) the names * of the letters, but she goes through the pe- 
culiar closing of the lips, by which m is produced in combination, and then 
sounds a as it is sounded in the word. The child imitates each motion, and at 
length utters the combination. In the same progressive manner in-which a 
child learns to take in the most complex sensations, and to conceive the most 
complex ideas, his organs are brought to utter the most complex sounds cor- 
rectly, and words become associated in an indissoluble union with the sensations 
and ideas they represent. 

This is the basis, the only secure basis, on which to raise up a strong and 
clear intellect. When the first impressions are clear, and all the words that are 
known represent clear ideas, the processes of abstraction, classification, and 
reasoning may be made prompt, vigorous, and true. 

At a very early period the child should be led, still from observation of real 
objects, to form ideas of number. And here also the progress must be by the 
most gradual steps. One finger, two fingers, three fingers. One finger and two 
fingers are three fingers. He must remain for a considerable time in the sim- 
plest and most obvious ideas. Here, if possible, more than anything else, is it 
necessary that each idea should be, as it were, worked into the texture of his 
mind before he proceeds to the next. The most complex combinations of 
number are made up of the simplest ideas; and, with many persons, ideas of 
number continue through life indistinct, because the simple elements of which 
they are composed were never clear in their minds. There should be none of 
the “senseless parroting” of the multiplication table, but a progressive attain- 
ment of real ideas of number from real objects,—addition and subtraction from 
real addition and subtraction; and from these that species of repeated addition 
which is called “multiplication,” and that species of repeated subtraction which 
is called “division.” Ideas of number, and of the elements of calculation, be- 
ing obtained from real objects, and from different kinds of real objects, the mind 
may be led to clear abstract ideas of number. Clear ideas of number tend pow- 
erfully to general clearness of mind, and affect many subsequent acquirements. 
Confused ideas of number spread a haze and dimness over the whole field of 
knowledge. 

Amongst the properties of external objects, of which the child obtains the 
knowledge by his senses, his attention may be early directed to their size and 
distances, and he will readily take in the simple ideas of measurement. He will 
have no difficulty in finding one thing to be longer than another, and, with the 
help of his clear ideas of number, one thing to be twice or three times as long 
as another; and two things, which can not be brought together, to be equal, 
by finding both equal to some third thing. His eye and hand should be exer- 
cised in measuring, and the engagement of both will interest him, and gratify 





* We must be careful not to confound the names of the letters, as bee, sce, aich, double u, with 
their sounds in combination. 
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the impulse to mental and bodily activity, which is almost incessant in child- 
hood. Real measures of every kind, linear, superficial, solid and liquid, and 
weights—as inches, yards, linear, square, and cubic feet, quarts, bushels, 
ounces, and pounds,—should be set before him, until his eye and touch are per- 
fectly familiar with them. These should take the place of the tables of weights 
and measures, which, with so bold a defiance of common sense, as well as of 
the laws of mind, are given to children to be committed to memory, before they 
have a glimmering of their meaning. 

From ideas of distance he will easily and naturally proceed to examine the 
position of external objects Being presented with the simplest ideas of posi- 
tion, as straight lines, angles, &c., he delineates them on paper, or a slate, from 
the outlines of objects progressively set before him. He is gradually led on to 
many of the relations of triangles and circles,—the elements of geometry and 
of linear drawing. 

When the eye has been in some degree trained to the observation of form, 
and the hand to the imitation of outline, the child may begin to read; not with 
letters, but sentences containing words of which the object is before his eyes. 
Ife will learn the letters of print by a species of analysis, and by attempting to 
form them with his pencil, and his formation of the writing character will be 
much more free and rapid by the accuracy and pliancy which drawing has 
given to his eye and hand. 

When people attempt to teach children geography, by compelling them to 
commit to memory a number of proper names, it is almost needless to say, that 
they are following that wretched system of word-mongering which has so long 
reigned supreme in every department of education. When they set a globe or 
a map before his eyes, they do what is, indeed, much better, but they still begin 
at the wrong end. Here, as in every other branch of intellectual instruction, 
we ought to begin with the existing experience of the child, and evolve out of it, 
by the most gradual progression, what we want him to know. We must begin 
with the reality which is in him and around him, and make known to him what 
he can not see, by means of that which is before his senses. A map, or plan, of 
the school-room or the play-ground, which he shpuld be led to draw for himsel5 
ought to be his first lesson in geography. This should be followed by one of 
his own town or district, which he can verify by personal observation. When he 
thoroughly understands the relation which a map bears to the reality, he may 
be led to the map of his country, not crowded with names, but a simple outline, 
with the principal mountains and rivers and a few great towns marked. In 
conceiving the extent of a large country, or of the globe, his clear ideas of num- 
ber, acting upon the real distances which he knows, will secure clearness in the 
combined ideas. The natural divisions of the earth should be the first learned, 
and the productions, tea, cotton, &c., and animals which are before his senses, 
referred to their several homes. 

Naturally connected with ideas of the surface of the earth are those of re- 
markable events in different places, and of the past history of the earth’s prin- 
cipal inhabitants. Although history, properly so-called, should be perhaps the 
latest of all studies, there are certain leading ideas of great events and charac- 
ters, which may be advantageously made known at an early period. As a ba- 
sis of this knowledge the child must be led to the measurement of time. And 
here, as before, he must begin with what is within reach of his senses, (or what 
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may be popularly said to be so.) He must learn the comparative lengths of 
small portions of time,—as a minute, an hour, a day, a week. He should be 
led to think of the trifling events which he can recollect, in the order of time,— 
his getting up in the morning—his coming to school—his first lessons—his 
game in the play-ground. Having learned to conceive events of his own expe- 
rience, in the order in which they occurred,—extending back over a continually 
increasing period,—his clear ideas of number, acting upon these clear ideas of 
his own little chronology, will lead him to a conception of the chronology of the 
human race. The chronological order will be found the most natural and easy 
way of presenting such interesting facts of past history as the child can 
comprehend, 

Even if education were carried no farther than this, how great would be its 
effects! How superior a race of men might be producea by such a system 
thoroughly worked out! What power of observation, arrangement, and de- 
duction,—what rapidity of eye and dexterity of hand, would be ready for ap- 
plication to any branch of the business of society. What independence of judg- 
ment would be generated in such men, by the sound and practical nature of 
their acquirements. Yet what modesty, from a just apprehension of the extent 
of knowledge above them; and what a tendency upward and onward, from the 
spirit of progression infused into all their labors. 

It is plain, however, that if circumstances admitted of the education being 
carried farther, the same principles might be continued. The lessons on objects 
would flow on easily into complete courses of Zodlogy, Botany, Mineralogy, 
and Geology; the principle being strictly adhered to of examining real objects, 
when procurable, and when not, of using good pictures. Geometry, Algebra, 
Trigonometry, and the higher branches of mathematics, would easily follow, 
upon the thorough comprehension of the simple relations of number and posi- 
tion. The different branches in Natural Philosophy, exhibited by progressive 
experiments would be not so much a labor as a recreation. 

There are two deeply important branches of study, which, as they are seldom 
considered proper to form a part of early education, deserve particular notice. 
They might be included under the single head of the study of the human con- 
stitution, but this at once presents two great divisions, which it is more con- 
venient to consider apart. very child then might be made to possess a consid- 
erable acquaintance with 

1. The structure of his own body. 

2. The structure or constitution of his mind. 

It ought to require little reasoning to prove the utility of making these stud- 
ies a part of general education. Indeed, if education were not beyond all other 
things governed by mere prejudice and custom, this kind of knowledge would 
seem the most fitting for universal acquisition, as concerning all men alike and 
affecting all pursuits. A knowledge of the structure of a man’s own body, ac- 
quired in early life, would prevent many injurious practices, which, in most 
cases, are persevered in through ignorance,—such as want of cleanliness, de- 
ficient ventilation, excessive or insufficient exercise,—over-action of diseased 
organs. People may be told forever that they should have a regular supply of 
fresh air; they assent in words, and forget it because it does not get into their 
thoughts. <A single exposition of the use of the blood, and of the part per- 
formed by the lungs, in fitting it for its purposes, would stamp the idea deeply, 
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and arouse the mind to act upon it. A thousand precepts against the hideous 
distortion caused by tight stays would not be half so effective as an exhibition 
of the organs in the cavity of the thorax,—or a discovery of the facility with 
which the lower ribs may be bent by pressure. Knowledge of this kind would 
be an effective aid to physical education. It would remove a host of popular 
prejudices, It would destroy the trust in confident empirics, and the distrust 
of regular practitioners. It would enable a patient, and those about him, to 
afford to a medical attendant that hearty codperation which in nine cases out of 
ten facilitates—if it is not requisite to—reeovery. To females the study is pe- 
culiarly needful. “The theory of society,” in the words of Dr. Southwood 
Smith, “according to its present institutions, supposes that this knowledge is 
possessed by the mother.” She is intrusted with the first and most important 
part of the physical and moral education of the child. Mothers, in fact, make 
society what it is; for the physical and moral tendencies which make up char- 
acter, are generally communicated or excited before the child passes from the 
sphere of his mother’s influence. There is thus a twofold necessity for making 
this study a part of female education,—to enable women, as individuals, to pro- 
tect their own health and codperate in their own physical education, and to 
enable them as mothers to do all that enlightened reflectiveness can for the hap- 
piness of the beings intrusted to them. In addition to these great and obvious 
utilities, the study of man’s physical structure deserves a first place in education 
as matter of science. No object in external nature presents combinations so 
varied and beautiful, or instances of adjustment so likely to fill a young mind 
with wonder and veneration, as the exquisite mechanism of life. 

Nor can it be doubted that a knowledge of the human structure, not vague 
and general, but with considerable minuteness of detail, can be conveyed in an 
agreeable manner to children. The well-known publication of Dr. Southwood 
Smith, on the “ Philosophy of Health,” contains an account of the structure and 
functions of the human body, which is not only a model of beautiful exposition, 
but has been found in practice an admirable manual for imparting this kind of 
knowledge. The whole, or in any case, the fifth, sixth, and seventh chapters, 
of the first volume, might be acquired in no very long period; and there is no 
existing school study which it would not with great advantage displace. Upon 
the principle of teaching by reality, the objects themselves should, as far as 
possible, be presented. A collection of human bones ought to form a part of 
the apparatus of every school. An idea might be formed of several organs 
from an exhibition of those of animals. A sheep's heart, for instance, which 
might always be procured, would give a vivid conception of the human organ, 
and so of others. The deficiency of real objects might be supplied by colored 
anatomical plates, which, like many other expensive articles, would become 
cheap, if a general sense of their utility in education led to an extended demand 
for them. 

A knowledge, not quite so accurate, but still sufficiently so to serve many 
important purposes, of the powers of his own mind, might also be communi- 
cated to the child. Much of the misery with which the world abounds is the 
result of acts performed from impulse without reflection. To those whose at- 
tention from childhood has been absorbed by external objects so as never to 
have been directed to the operations of their own minds, it seems the most 
natural thing in the word to give way to a strong impulse. To pause upon the 
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trains of their ideas and feelings, and subject their impulses to examination, are 
to some persons impossible, and to most extremely difficult. The unpleasant- 
ness of the effort accompanying these states of mind hurries men for relief to 
any decision. There are few persons unsuccessful in life who can not trace 
their misfortunes to some inconsiderate impulse,—some course determined upon 
hastily to escape the painful balancing of reflection. Habits of reflectiveness 
are essential to steadiness of conduct; and they may, by early training, be 
made easy and familiar as the series of complicated muscular motions by which 
the hand goes through the process of writing. 

A child, whose faculties have been properly called out by previous intellect- 
ual training, will have little difficulty in receiving correct notions of the use of 
his organs of sense—(he will be familiar with their material structure from the 
previous study)—in giving him a knowledge of the sensible qualities of external 
objects. He will readily discover that what he has once seen, felt, heard, tasted, 
or smelt, may be remembered; and thus, that of all sensations there are corres- 
ponding ideas. The synchronous and successive associations—the combination 
of several into one, and the separation of one into sevyeral—the mental grouping 
of like objects together, under one name, and the mental separation of unlike 
ones—the detection of the different relations of position, proportion, resem- 
blance, difference, and comprehension, and of the composition of the trains called 
processes of reasoning—in short, the whole phenomena of intellect will easily 
follow. Nor will it be difficult to make the child discover, that there are certain 
motives or desires which lead him to act as he does; that he eats in obedience 
to the impulse of appetite; that he strikes from anger, or desire to do others in- 
jury; that he is pleased when others approve of his conduct, and pained by 
their disapprobation; that he loves certain individuals, and would give up his 
pleasures for theirs; that it is pleasant to make others happy; that some of 
these desires require to be controlled, and that all are to be regulated by the 
reasoning faculties. In the acquirement of this knowledge the young mind 
would be led to turn its attention upon itself, and so to form habits of self- 
examination. A great insight into human motives would thus be gained, and 
an extraordinary correctness of moral judgment both on self and others. Re- 
flectiveness, the true soil for the growth of whatever is best in character, would 
be made general; and the public opinion of a school would acquire such a just- 
ness and force, as to become a powerful engine of moral education. It would 
be difficult to point out a book perfectly adapted to give this knowledge to chil- 
dren. The purpose might be answered by a judicious abridgment of Brown's 
Lectures, or, still better, by a small compilation from the works of Berkeley, 
Hartley, Adam Smith, Stewart, Brown, and Mill, and the phrenological writings 
of Mr. Coombe and some others; avoiding all great disputed questions, and con- 
fined to those expositions of the human faculties which may be considered as 
established. As matter of science, and as affording perpetual illustrations of the 
Divine wisdom and goodness, the philosophy of the mind is even more deserving 
of a place in education than the study of man’s physical structure. The double 
necessity of making it a part of female education holds likewise; for in addition 
to its use for moral guidance and self-government, it is especially needful for the 
mother, to whom nature and society intrust the early rearing of the child. 

Other sciences, as Political Economy, the elements of which ought to enter 
into general education, need not be particularly remarked upon. 
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There is one subject which requires a short consideration before passing to 
the third branch of education, or that which relates to the formation of moral 
character. 

It may be thought extravagant to propose the cultivation of a taste for po- 
etry as a regular part of education, especially for the poorer classes. Yet edu- 
cation, which seeks to develop the faculties of a human being, must be very in- 
adequate if it neglects the culture of the imagination. The power of poetic 
creation is, indeed, the rarest of endowments, but the power of enjoyment is 
general. The highest human mind differs not in kind, but in degree, front the 
humblest. The deepest principles of science discovered by the slow toil of the 
greatest. men, the loftiest imaginings of the poet, having once been revealed in 
the form of human conceptions, and embodied in language, become the common 
property.of the race, and all who go out of life without a share in these treas- 
ures, which no extent of participation diminishes, have lost the richest portion 
of their birthright. Man rarely feels the dignity of his nature in the small cir- 
cle of his common cares. It is when brought into communion with the great 
spirits of the present and the past,—when he beholds the two worlds of imagi- 
nation and reality in the light of Shakspeare’s genius,—or is filled with the sa- 
cred sublimities of Milton,—or from Wordsworth learns the beauty of common 
things, and catches a glimpse of those “ clouds of glory” out of which his child- 
hood came,—that he feels the elevating sense of what he is and may become. 
In this high atmosphere, so bracing to the moral nerves, no selfish or sordid 
thoughts can live. 

But assuredly there is no class in society to wliom the sustainment of such 
communion is more requisite than to the largest and poorest. The harshness 
of the realities about them requires its softening and soothing influence. It is a 
good which they may have with no evil attendant. Its purifying excitement 
may displace stimulants which brutalize and degrade them. Let it not be said 
that a poetic taste would turn their thoughts from their occupations, or fill them 
with discontent. Their thoughts will and must fly at times from their occupa- 
tions, and find forgetfulness in snatches of drunken revelry, from which they re- 
turn to labor with double distaste, in mental and bodily exhaustion. A power 
of enjoying the beauty of poetic creations would afford an easier and far more 
delicious oblivion of their sorrows. It would send them back tranquilized and 
refreshed—reanimated with hope and faith for the continued struggle of exist- 
ence. While poetry continues a rare enjoyment, a taste for it may sometimes 
suggest vain ambition and discontent, but let it be made a universal possession, 
and it will no more puff up than the common capability of mechanical or man- 
ual labor. But it is sufficient for the argument that poetry appeals to faculties 
common to all. That is our warrant for their educational development. Who 
shall pronounce that capacities given by God ought to lie idle? Who shall put 
out the love of beauty which he has kindled? Who shall exclude the bulk of 
mankind from that rich heritage of noble thoughts, which has been bequeathed, 
with no restrictions, to the whole human family ? 

The practical working of this part of education will have many difficulties; 
but none which enlightened observation must not ultimately overcome. A 
taste for poetry, of course, can only be awakened in a child by a mature mind 
which possesses it. Simple and progressive pieces, chiefly narrative, containing 
natural sentiments, should be presented as a pleasure and a reward. Selections 
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might be made from Goldsmith, Cowper, Scott, Mary Howitt, and others. 
With constant care to avoid disgust by too long continuance, by unintelligi- 
bility, or by exciting the associations of a task, the child would feel poetry an 
enjoyment, and his powers of appreciation would gradually unfold themselves. 
The use of tales about fairies, genii, and other supernaturalisms, or of juvenile 
novels in childhood,—their applicability to individual characters—the means of 
cherishing a love of the beautiful in art and in nature—in a word, the culture 
of the imagination is a deeply interesting and almost untrodden field of investi- 
gation; but the present purpose does not require the further prosecution of the 
topic. 
MORAL EDUCATION, 

The human body may attain its noblest perfection of health and strength— 
the observation may be acute—the intellect profound—the imagination rich; 
and yet these varied and glorious powers be turned to evil. Strength may 
support tyranny, acuteness and depth raise up obstacles to truth, and imagina- 
tion spend its gorgeous eloquence in the service of the basest vices. The work 
is incomplete if the moral nature remains uncultivated. Physical and intellect- 
ual education aim at the perfection of the instruments, which may become 
splendid implements of evil if moral education does not succeed in regulating 
the power which is to use them. 

When the child is hanging at his mother’s breast his moral education is go- 
ing on. His impulses are growing into those habits of action which will con- 
stitute his moral character. His pleasures come from his mother, and his pains 
are relieved by her. His little heart is drawn towards her with the first move- 
ments of affection. By her, and at this early period, the foundation of moral 
education ought to be laid. His dawning feelings should be watched over by a 
patient and thinking love. His affection for his mother should be gently led to 
embrace other beings, and raised reverently to God, as the cause of all his hap- 
piness, and the living Father of all. 

It would be idle to expect, however, in the present state of society, that the 
mother’s precious opportunities should be generally made use of. Many minds 
must bestow their energies upon education before mothers can be brought to 
feel their most important duties, or become capable of discharging them. 
Meanwhile, the practical course is to consider what can be done for moral edu- 
cation by the professional educator. 

In the first place, he must seek to supply the omissions of the mother. Hay- 
ing obtained as much power as possible over the pains and pleasures of the 
child, he must use it to obtain the child’s affection. Nothing but real fondness 
will do this. The teacher should struggle to have a mother’s sympathy with 
the pains and pleasures of the child, and aim at its utmost present happiness 
consistent with its future good. Real affection, which will manifest itself not 
merely in action, but in every look and tone, will not fail to meet a return. 
The human heart, and particularly the child’s heart, “leaps kindly back to 
kindness.” By the love thus excited the moral character must be unfolded. 

The affection of the child soon shows itself in little acts of kindness to those 
whom it loves. Every such act should be acknowledged, not with praise, but 
with affection in return, showing itself in its natural language of looks and 
caresses. Nothing is too trifling to deserve notice. The first buddings of the 
infant feelings must be feeble, and a slight chill may wither or destroy them. 
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Only by the most delicate and assiduous cultivation can they be reared up to 
their full vigor and beauty. When a child offers some little gift, great to him, 
and which he thinks must be equally pleasurable to us, if we slight or neglect 
it, he is hurt and confused. The good impulse is disappointed, and therefore 
weakened. If we cause him to feel that he can not make us happy, he will 
cease to make the attempt; and so love perishes in his heart. We should at- 
tend to every act of kindness, think of it as it is in his thoughts, and respond to 
the feelings which prompted it. We must, if possible, not let one of those 
precious impulses be wasted, but so treat them as to encourage a repetition, 
until they acquire the strength and permanence of habit. 

If we select the moments when a child is enjoying some particular pleasure, 
to point out to him how others may be made to enjoy pleasure also, his sympa- 
thy will be excited, and his efforts prompted to communicate happiness. His 
attention may easily be drawn to the symptoms of suffering in others, and his 
natural impulse will be to relieve it. We must be careful, however, not to ex- 
cite his feelings of compassion, except where he can do something to alleviate 
the pain which calls them forth. When his good impulses are watched, and his 
little acts of kindness receive the sympathy which is their due, the kind dispo- 
sitions will be strengthened into habits. He will find it a delight of a very ex- 
quisite kind to communicate happiness to others. He will find additional satis- 
faction in the increased kindness and esteem of those about him, and he will find 
his own little pleasures made doubly sweet by being enjoyed along with 
companions. 

But RELIGION ought to be the basis of education, according to often repeated 
writings and declamations. The assertion is true. Christianity furnishes the 
true basis for raising up character; but the foundation must be laid in a very 
different manner from that which is commonly practiced. 

In nothing is more ignorance of the nature of the human constitution shown, 
than in the modes by which it is attempted to implant religion in the young 
mind. In no other part of education (where almost all has been empiricism and 
practical denial of the existence of mental laws) has there been so resolute a 
disregard of the dictates of common sense; and the general cowardice of opin- 
ion on such matters has tended to perpetuate absurdities in defiance of repeated 
exposure, It must be admitted that to love God and our fellow-men is the 
great law of Christianity. It is not enough that these principles should be mere 
conclusions of the intellect, still less that they should dwell only in external 
profession. They should have possession of the innermost stronghold of man’s 
heart. They should enter into his home of familiar and cherished feelings, and be 
blended with his ruling motives, that they may have power to inspire him with 
allegiance to the law of duty in the most trying contingencies, and to uphold 
him in the shipwreck of earth’s hopes and happiness. 

Now if the love of God, including, as it must, the steadfast faith in the ten- 
dency of his works to good, is to be the great central reality of human exist- 
ence, how may we lay the foundation for it in the mind of the child? By the 
constitution of his nature he loves those things which excite agreeable feelings, 
and dislikes their opposites. Things kind, beautiful, and harmonious, are love- 
able; things cruel, severe, discordant, tedious, are fearful and hateful. If 
therefore, we begin to lead a cliild to God, by teaching creeds or catechisms 
beyond his comprehension, or by causing him to read and repeat Scripture, be- 
+ 
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fore it can excite ideas, we do indeed manifold mischief, but we do nothing to 
exeite affection. We present no images of beauty and love to fill his heart with 
delight, and we leave no impression but one of tedium from listening to or re- 
peating unintelligible sounds. If, however, we do not content ourselves with 
such mindless repetition, but succeed in communicating distinct impressions, 
not of the merciful and loving Father, the Author of the infinite variety of our 
happy feeling, and of the wondrous beauty with which creation teems, but of 
the Avenger and terrible Judge, who will inflict everlasting torture on trans- 
gressors,—then we not merely fail to excite love to God, but lay a Jasting foun- 
dation for feelings which, as long as they exist, render that love impossible. If 
“perfect love casteth out fear,” it is because these feelings are mutually de- 
structive. Terror is opposed to love. It is allied to hate, and wants only cour- 
age to show abhorrence. If we make the idea of God terrible on the impressible 
and retentive mind of childhood, religion will become a painful weight, which 
ordinary minds will escape from when they can—which the more feeble (often, 
like Cowper, the most finely organized of our race) will sink under—but which 
the vigorous few will, at maturity, fling boldly off, incurring, as the cost of their 
mental freedom, whatever injury to their moral nature may follow from the loss 
of their early faith. : 

Infinite, therefore, is the mischief of disregarding the operation of the laws, 
according to which the Author of nature has made our feelings to grow up; 
and incalculable would be the good of humbly following those laws, in rearing 
up the religious being of the child. By the delight which he has in loving hu- 
man beings, his mind may be raised in affection to God. The reality of human 
love is the germ of that deeper, purer love, or rather loving veneration, with 
which it is the highest characteristic of the human mind to regard the Deity. 
The moments of enjoyment, in which the little heart is full of gratitude,—of 
vague, indistinct, but loving impulses,—should be seized to give the idea of the 
great cause from which its happiness springs. The idea should be associated 
with every thing that is pleasant and beautiful, and invested with the parental 
character, to which the love of human parents can be extended. We shall thus 
make the love of God a reality. If we continue to link it more and more closely 
with whatever is dearest, by systematically calling it forth, in conjunction with 
the operation of all faculties, and by making it enter into all enjoyments, it 
would acquire that mastery over the character which our present ignorant and 
neglectful treatment of children insures to the lower passions. 

Whatever is beautiful or noble in conduct requires only to be presented to 
the young mind to excite its sympathy and admiration. The New Testament, 
properly used, is the best of all books for a child, as well as for aman. Its 
stories, so simple and beautiful, are exactly fitted to attract his attention, and 
supply his imagination and moral feelings with the food proper for each. Used 
with a constant regard to its effect upon his thoughts, so as to stimulate his 
mental activity and give it a right direction, it must be a grand instrument of 
moral and religious education, even in ‘their very early stages. The deeds of 
great men—of those who have acted and suffered in all ages for the benefit of 
their fellow-creatures—will likewise have immense power. The histories of the 
Oberlins, the Pestalozzis, the Howards, and the Clarksons, the true heroes of 
our race, are the best commentaries on the Christian Scriptures. These chosen 
missionaries of God have left no richer heritage behind them than the uncon- 
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querable and self-sacrificing zeal for | improv t, which their example 
will inspire in generation after generation. 

But, while we should commence the child’s moral education by surrounding 
him with all influences of love and happiness, and lay the foundation of religion 
deep in his nature, by associating its primary ideas with what is most loved, it 
does not follow that we should withhold all knowledge of God's severer dispen- 
sations. The great law of education, as of all science, is Truth. We must lead 
the child to know things as they are, and, therefore, he must know what is ter- 
rible in appearance, as well as what is kind in God's dealings with mankind. 
But if there be some aspects of the providential dispensations so awful that the 
firmest faith can not look upon them with a steady eye, of how much conse- 
quence is it that the feeble and susceptible mind of childhood should be pre- 
occupied with ideas which give it strength while they excite its love, before it 
is acquainted with these that are fearful. The first feelings color the after-life. 
When a child’s first impressions of the Divine Being represent him as a loving 
father, and when these have been confirmed by repetition, we may gradually 
show to the opening reason that it is sometimes the part of a father to chasten 
those whom he loves. As the child’s faculties ripen, we may lead him more 
and more to understand the wholesomeness to the moral being of many of the 
miseries and misfortunes of life, until he is left at maturity in the best plight 
that the care and culture of others can leave him, to combat the temptations of 
the world, and struggle with the awful mystery of evil. Thus by acting on the 
mind according to the laws of its moral development, we might insure that 
whatever peculiar doctrines the individual afterwards took up, the great moral 
principles of Christianity would have taken root in the depths of his nature, and 
would be interwoven with his earliest prejudices. ._The spirit of love and hope, 
and faith in good, would remain unshaken by calamities, shedding perpetual 
light on the dark and thorny path of life, revealing in the present evil the future 
good, and clothing the changeful incidents of this shifting scene with the hues 
and harmonies of a better existence. We can, indeed, scarcely conceive the 
purity, the self-denial, and the power, that might be given to the human char- 
acter by systematic development. Recollecting how the finest minds have had 
to struggle with bad passions strengthened before the maturity of reason, and 
how much power has been expended in those internal strivings, who shall set 
limits to the moral force which might be attained by one trained from the first 
to combat and keep down its selfish impulses? What mighty object for the 
regeneration of mankind might not be accomplished by a mind impelled from 
the outset in one direction, and instead of working with what energy remains 
after its self-conflicts and dubious wanderings in speculations darkened by pas- 
sion, directing its full unwasted endowment of wILt against external obstacles? 

Veracity—truthfulness in thought, word, and deed—is a first principle of 
morals. It would almost seem as if we need not teach children truthfulness, 
provided only we could avoid teaching them falsehood. The child’s impulse is 
unreservedly to believe and to speak the truth. We teach him doubt and false- 
hood. We teach him doubt by repeatedly deceiving him. We teach him false- 
hood by our own example, and by making it easier for him to say what is false 
than what is true. That truth is the natural impulse of the mind, is manifest 
from the slightest consideration of the laws of its development. The ideas of 
the objects or events which have had words associated with them (7. ¢, which 
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the child has learned to speak of) invariably call up in his mind those words 
and no other. If the child is questioned about any particular occurrence, the 
words which describe what he thinks to have taken place are precisely those 
which present themselves. The ideas in his mind call up the words which 
have been associated with them, and it requires an effort to reject those, and 
call up others expressing something which did not take place. This effort the 
child makes only from a motive, and after he has seen it made by others. We 
use words to him expressing what he discovers to be contrary to the fact. We 
parry some inconvenient query by an invention; or we attempt to quiet him by 
threatening something frightful, which does not come. He witnesses falsehood 
in many of the daily transactions of life. Thus the natural association between 
words and the things they represent is broken. He soon learns the convenience 
of falsehood. He is questioned as to some little mischief, which he, without 
suspicion or hesitation, confesses; and he is punished. He sees a servant or a 
play-fellow escape by denial. He associates punishment with confession, and 
impunity with falsehood. 

We must take care of this. Our intercourse with children, and, if only for 
their sakes, with others, should be marked by perfect truthfulness. It will pre- 
serve the confidence of the child, which is one of the most powerful, nay, indis- 
pensable, instruments for his improvement. His own veracity we must pre- 
serve at all events. Full, frank confession should always obtain its reward of 
approbation, even if it does not wholly remove the displeasure at what has 
been done wrong. This fearless spirit of truth, so beautiful in childhood, and 
the companion of all noble virtues in mature life, requires only not to be with- 
ered in its first shoots by severe rebuke, or cold displeasure. Severity is one 
of the chief causes of falsehood. It excites terror, and terror seeks refuge in 
deceit. Fear will oppose falsehood and cunning to the force with which it can 
not openly contend. The acuteness of the mind is tasked to devise the means 
of successful duplicity, and its beautiful stracture runs out into a distorted de- 
velopment, which future training can do but little to alter. We must preserve, 
therefore, in our own affairs, a supreme regard to truth. We should hold it up 
as a glorious principle worth suffering for, and show our warm admiration for 
those men who in various ages have chosen neglect and poverty and death for 
truth’s sake. 

It would, perhaps, be generally admitted that, upon these great principles of 
love to Ged’ and to man, and perfect truthfulness, (if the two former do not in- 
clude the latter,) we ought to shape the moral being. This would seem less 
difficult ifthe mind were, as Locke supposed, like a sheet of white paper on 
which we might inscribe what characters we pleased. Our task is very differ- 
ent wlien we know that it is a germ with distinct tendencies folded up within 
it, and that, although we may, make it flourish or decay, the form which it will 
take is not what we might arbitrarily determine, but one mainly depending on 
its own internal forces, and which,can be only modified by the treatment it re- 
ceives from us. We are not, then, to expect that by mere appeals to the child’s 
capacity for loving, and his impulse to truth, he can be made loving and truth- 
ful; these feelings are obstructed and modified by other powerful impulses, 
which show themselyes.at the earliest period of his being. Such are the ani- 
mal appetites; irrascibility, or the impulse to anger; fear; love of distinction 
or attention :—tiiese impulses are perpetually crossing the more elevated ones; 
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and by one or other the character is borne along. The main difficulty in moral 
education is the subjection of these impulses (their suppression being neither 
possible nor desirable) to the higher feelings. And here, as elsewhere, we must 
be guided by the laws according to which these passions are strengthened in 
the mind. 

The appetites necessary for the preservation of our physical frame are felt at 
the earliest period of life—hunger and thirst are among the first sensations of 
the infant. They are, for a long time, the strongest and most constantly recur- 
ring of all impulses. This arises, necessarily, from the constitution of the human 
being, which requires that its physical powers should be the earliest developed, 
afterwards its observational and intellectual, and lastly its moral faculties. 
Hence it happens that the impulses for the satisfaction of these wants, which 
we have in common with animals, are confirmed by repetition into habits long 
before the higher principles of our nature. We can not alter this; and our 
business is, first, to avoid any more excitement of those appetites than is neces- 
sary for the fulfillment of their functions; secondly, to prevent them, as far as 
possible, from coming into collision with the higher impulses of justice, kindness, 
generosity ; and lastly, when such collisions can not be prevented, to strengthen 
the child’s better nature to deny the appetite. 

In the first place, we must avoid all undue excitement of the appetites. 
Children are often treated as if eating and drinking were their only pleasures. 
They are made the great rewards,—the motives of action. “Learn your lesson 
and I will give you a sugar-plum.” “Be good boys, tell the truth, and you 
shall have a peach after dinner.” Sugar-plums and peaches are made to sweeten 
the bitters of intellectual exertion and moral conduct. By exciting the imagi- 
nation to work upon the appetites, we open an indefinite field for their exten- 
sion, and we subject to them the intellectual and moral being. The pleasures 
of eating and drinking fill the thoughts, and ingenuity is tasked to obtain them. 
The character is borne onward by one impulse, acquiring intensity by daily 
gratification, until it settles into that most debasing form of selfishness in which 
the appetite is made a god; all affections, charities, human feelings, are sacri- 
ficed at its shrine, and whatever power of intellect or graces of imagination 
linger serve only to decorate its altar. 

The appetites of children are unnaturally excited when they see us make the 
gratification of our own subjects of conversation and anxiety. To save them 
from the mischiefs of inordinate appetite, we must be simple and moderate our- 
selves. We must show that we regard eating for its use; that it occupies little 
of our attention, and forms no part of our favorite enjoyments. Undue excite- 
ment may also be avoided by giving children their meals with perfect regularity, 
so that the appetites may be habituated to arise at fixed times, and at no others. 
Nor should meals ever be made use of for the purposes of reward or punishment. 
Either will give them a mischievous importance, and we should avoid whatever 
makes them a subject of attention until they arrive. Eating and drinking will, 
under any circumstances, be positive and very vivid pleasures, and therefore 
must be made subservient to moral education. Meals should, wherever it is 
possible, be taken by several children together, and without allowing discussion 
as to rights or quantity, the strictest justice of distribution should be observed. 
Each child should have his attention called to the gratification of his companions, 
and he should be encouraged to contribute to their enjoyment. Many beautiful 
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impulses of generosity, and of that sympathy which is the foundation of polite- 
ness, would be observed in such a group, where nature had not been corrupted 
by unnatural stimulants. The pleasure of society, and of communicating en- 
joyment, would soon be felt more vividly than the mere gratification of appe- 
tite. Dinners would come to be regarded as dull and cheerless without the cir- 
cle of happy faces; and thoughts of pleasures of the palate would be clustered 
round and interwoven with ideas of similar gratification in others. Many a 
warm and benevolent heart has been first moved to its good work by feelings 
which, if analyzed, would present, simply, a deep and strong conception of the 
physical wants of others. 

We may thus do much to prevent the clashing of appetites with higher im- 
pulses. If a child is debarred from the gratification of his natural appetite, he 
will use any means in his power to obtain the requisite satisfaction. His appe- 
tite is a powerful impulse growing continually more urgent. If he can set it at 
rest by falsehood or theft, he is certain, after more or less hesitation, to do so. 
The principles of truth and justice, in a child of the best organization, are feebler 
than the principle of appetite; and where we compel a collision in which these 
forces are left to their own unaided strength, the appetite must prevail. What- 
ever the Spartan discipline might have been able to effect in more advanced 
youth, such self-command as would maintain truth and justice against cravings 
of a growing appetite is not possible in childhood. ’ 

The general rule, therefore, should be to avoid such collisions. But it is nec- 
essary that the man should be able to control his appetites, and, therefore, the 
child must attempt it. The early strength of these impulses is probably not 
more necessary for the preservation of our physical frame, than for our moral 
probation and advancement. We must begin with the slightest trials. If the 
child’s attention has been awakened to the pleasure or pain of others, he will 
often be disposed to give up a pleasure in order to relieve pain, or to make 
another happy. All such impulses and acts should receive their due reward of 
affectionate encouragement. He should be made to feel that such things, above 
all others, win for him our esteem; and his own feeling will teach him that self- 
denial has its reward. His imagination should be excited by brief and vivid 
anecdotes of those who have given up their pleasure to benefit mankind; but 
particularly of Him so humble and so gentle, the friend of little children, and so 
like one that little children would love; who gave up all for the good of men; 
and rejecting the bright road of ambition and of royal power, took up the bitter 
and humiliating cross. But we must guard against any unnatural forcing. We 
must beware of exciting a false and calculating benevolence. Every act of 
kindness in the child should be followed by its precise natural consequences, 
both painful and pleasant. All education ought to lead the mind to a more 
perfect acquaintance with the realities of nature and society—the real properties 
of things, the real consequences of actions. If a child has willingly sacrificed 
his own enjoyment for another, he must suffer the loss, and find his reward in 
the pleasure of doing the kindness and of seeing the happiness he produces. 
But if we, as a reward for his benevolence, pamper the appetite which he has 
denied—if we restore the apple or orange which he has given up that he might 
bestow a penny in charity, we do much to destroy the good of his action and to 
teach him the trick of hypocrisy. On the next occasion he will expect his loss 
to be made good, and he will readily vlease his teacher, or his mama, by be- 
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nevolence which costs him nothing. If we would avoid this, we must be con- 
tent to see the power of self-control at first very feeble. By apportioning its 
trials to its strength, it will grow until the enlightenment of the intellect and 
the increased appreciation of enjoyments other than sensual confirm it into a 
ruling principle of action. 

Passing over appetites, such as that for intoxicating liquors, which may be called 
artificial, since they are acquired, and which spring only from that general desire 
of excitement which a good education would otherwise satisfy, it seems not un- 
suitable, in this place, to refer to another powerful animal impulse, more properly 
a characteristic of mature life, but which requires much care in the management 
of the ideas connected with it at an earlier period than is commonly supposed. 
The impulse and ideas of sex form an essential part of human nature, which, 
whether it be attended to or neglected, will be sure to develop itself. There is 
a miserably false delicacy in parents and teachers which prevents them from 
communicating with children on thissubject. Natural inquiries are parried and 
baffled, or answered with falsehood, by those who might state the truth with 
perfect purity and safety; and in consequence, the ideas which can not be ex- 
cluded, are obtained through channels which convey corruption along with the 
information. The mischiefs of this course are fearful. The matters which are 
so carefully avoided by instructors and parents, are freely talked over and joked 
about by servants and elder playfellows. Unspeakable evils to mind and body 
are the consequence. The instructor, or the parent, must often know what is 
going forward; but he willfu'ly shuts his eyes to what seems irremediable; yet, 
when the son, or pupil, becomes openly profligate, the guardian of his youth 
thinks himself only unfortunate, as if it was not the natural and necessary con- 
sequence of his own criminal neglect. There is no part of education which has 
been not merely so much neglected, but so resolutely avoided, as this; and 
hence, there is no one source from which a deeper and broader current of vice 
and misery flows through society. The destructive effects of that perpetual 
movement under the surface, which the decent hypocrisies of society keep out 
of view, exceed infinitely in amount its more public and glaring consequences. 
But even these latter—embodied, as it were, in one wretched class, living ex- 
amples of physical and mental ruin—are so appalling, that society could receive 
no greater blessing, than some purer and more enlightened educational manage- 
ment which would stop them at the source. 

This wants simply that the difficulty shall be fairly grappled with, and that 
instructors shall not willfully surrender any part of the confidence of their pu- 
pils, by want of frankness upon matters which others, with different feelings, 
will be found ready to discuss. They must speak unreservedly, seriously, and 
with perfect purity of thought, so as to keep away the piquant and attractive 
associations of secrecy and jocularity. The physical and moral bearings of the 
subject should be fully explained: and thus, by ideas addressed to the reason, 
while the feelings and imagination are at rest, we may plant the only real safe- 
guard of purity in the breast. Minds, whose natural curiosity is thus satisfied, 
without any prurient excitement of imagination, and who have received through 
the intellect just notions of the moral and physical evils of unlawful indulgence, 
would, from reason and taste alike, repel the communications of profligate 
companions. 

In the management of children at the earliest period of life, we have to con- 
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tend with an irritability which is then the necessary and useful attendant of 
their fragile structure and helpless condition; but which, with a little neglect 
in childhood, will grow into an uncontrollable bad temper in mature life. The 
cries of an infant are the language of nature, given to supply the place of the 
yet impossible words, in communicating its wants to its protectors. Its first 
cries are from pain of some kind. The moment it is relieved they cease. 
When the cries for assistance are disregarded or rudely repressed, the first feel- 
ing of anger arises at the disappointment of the expected relief. The cries are 
increased with more bitterness and intensity, until they are perhaps hushed by 
terror or physical exhaustion. If the first attendant of an infant be herself ill- 
tempered, she can hardly fail to make the child so. Her changeful moods, her 
fondling and harshness, will perpetually disappoint his expectations. The occa- 
sions of ill-humor will be frequent; and his ill-humor, being troublesome, is 
likely to excite hers. Thus his outbreaks will continually call down the very 
treatment most likely to confirm them into habits. The proper management 
of the temper requires that the child should be surrounded from the first by a 
steady and enlightened affection. The first movements of its irritable nature 
require all the softness and patience of a mother. The occasions of irritability 
should, as far as possible, be foreseen and avoided. Clothes too tight, or not 
sufficiently warm; unnecessary dressings and undressings—these, and a hun- 
dred apparent trifles, which might be prevented, are to the child pain, and 
nothing more. When pain does exist from any cause, it should be at once at- 
tended to, promptly relieved, and the irritation set at rest, by affectionate sooth- 
ing. Every instant that irritation, arising from a real cause, is suffered to con- 
tinue, tends to fix it in the character. This, however, is never likely where 
there is affection acting upon principle. The first gleams of thought in the child 
will check his disposition to be angry with those who love him. As he grows, 
the operation of a uniform system of treatment will teach him to regulate his 
expectations of the future. Indulgence, however, has its peculiar danger. 
When the cries of the infant procure relief from pain, crying becomes associated 
with the satisfaction of its wants, and is resorted to when there is no pain, for 
the gratification of some whim, such as to ill-managed children are occurring 
incessantly. If this be given way to, the association is confirmed, and crying 
becomes the regular mode of obtaining what is desired. It is found to be an 
instrument of power, and it is used tyrannically. The mother and the house- 
hold are subjected to no easy yoke. In this manner, unwise affection is as likely 
to spoil the temper as capricious severity. We must avoid both. A practiced 
eye can distinguish between the cry which springs from real pain, and the me- 
chanical imitation of it which is used for the gratification of a whim. Pain 
should be affectionately attended to; but a fit of crying for a plaything ora 
sweetmeat should never obtain the least satisfaction. If it is found useless, it 
will soon be discontinued, and cheerfulness and good humor, as more effectual 
means of gratification, wili become the habits. Before we reach this point, we 
may have to witness some bursts of temper, and no little violent sobbing; but 
these will rapidly disappear. We need not fear the growth of unkind feelings 
in the child’s mind from such treatment. He will soon feel the real affection 
which dictates it, and which he feels in so many other ways. His sagacity, so 
acute in all that relates to himself, will discover that there is a real anxiety to 
make him happy. This will be certain to call forth the best feelings of his na- 
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ture; and the fixed system by which he finds himself governed, assuming the 
character of indispensable necessity, will prevent those innumerable contests 
and uncertainties which try the temper of children beyond their power of control. 

Closely connected with the foregoing is the working of another principle, 
which shows itself at a very early period. Almost as early as we can examine, 
we trace a remarkable difference between children in respect to firmness or 
flexibility of character. Some are soft and impressible as wax; others evince a 
stubborn tenacity of their ideas and purposes, which the whole force of author- 
ity often contends with in vain. Ordinary people, disliking trouble, think the 
former are exactly what children ought to be, and augur the happiest resalts 
from their pliancy and docility. The others, who are often the choice spirits of 
the earth, the men of original character, with force of will to think and do, are 
set down as unmanageable, wayward, good for no useful purpose, and they la- 
bor under the stigma, until circumstances bring them to the work they are des- 
tined for, when the guardians of their infancy tardily and with difficulty recog- 
nize their powers. Many a defect and infirmity do such men carry to their high 
functions, which might have been prevented by a little more knowledge of hu- 
man character in their instructors. Many a distortion of thought or feeling re- 
mains through life, from the injudicious opposition, reproof, or contempt, to 
which their misunderstood peculiarities exposed them. 

The child, however, must learn obedience. The mature man, in the vigor of 
body and intellect, must know how to obey; for the feeble frame and imperfect 
intelligence of the child, it is absolutely indispensable. We must begin from 
the first. Real affection, working through an enlightened judgment, will secure 
implicit obedience, and nothing else will. A child soon learns to submit to in- 
evitable necessity. He may quarrel with the stone or the tree which impedes 
his progress, but soon gives over when he finds that his cries or his struggles 
make no change. Our resistance to him when he is wrong should bear the ap- 
pearance of the same inevitable necessity. It, and indeed our whole conduct, 
should be as uniform and consistent as the laws of nature, or as near to this as 
our imperfect natures can carry it. No tears, or cries, or struggles, should 
move us. Without the slightest variation of temper, we must gently but in- 
flexibly refuse to do anything for the gratification of a wrong impulse. TYield- 
ing to urgency in a single instance may overthrow the labor of months in the 
formation of the habit. Authority exercised in this manner will soon be sub- 
mitted to without a murmur. The kind caress upon his submission, and the 
good consequences of obedience to the child’s own happiness, which he can 
often perceive, will soon make ready submission a pleasanter course than obsti- 
nate entreaty, or sullenness at refusal. 

Besides learning to submit quietly to our refusal of improper gratifications, he 
must acquire the habit of obedience to positive commands. With many chil- 
dren obedience will be a matter of course, or will become so with little trouble; 
with one of firmer texture we must proceed cautiously. We should begin, as 
Miss Edgeworth recommends,* with making him absolutely do what we desire, 
which must, therefore, be something that we can make him do, such as taking 
him to bed at a particular hour. When this has become, by frequent repetition, 
fixed on his mind as a thing which must be done, we may ingraft upon the habit 
so formed the additional one of obedience to command. In all this, the look and 





* See Practical Education, Vol. I., p. 220. 8vo. 1811. 
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tone of true affection will have infinite power. Obedience will seem to the child 
@ necessary result of his affection for his teacher; and so it will be a joyful, 
eager obedience, springing from the heart and a blessing to both. 

To make the obedience most complete and most healthful for the moral nature 
of the child, our commands, our whole system of conduct, should, if possible, 
present, as before stated, the uniformity and consistency of the laws of nature. 
There should be no bursts of extravagant kindness and fondling, to be followed 
by fits of cold neglect; no overweening attention to the little prattler to-day, 
and ill-tempered rejection of his playfulness to-morrow; no promises made in- 
cautiously at night, to be laughed away or reluctantly performed in the morn- 
ing; no menaces uttered in passion and forgotten when the gust has blown over. 
Promises should be performed in the spirit and to the letter; threats, if we use 
them, executed with absolute exactness, There should be a total absence of 
caprice or variableness. The child should know what he has to expect— what 
eonsequences will be sure to follow certain acts. This smooth, fixed, harmoni- 
ous revolution of the machinery about him, will prevent the thought of disobe- 
dience, and, at the same time, the obedience which it will tend to form will not 
break his spirit, or impair his energy. Capricicus, varying commands, unex- 
pected thwartings, bring about those unhappy contests with positive children, 
by which they are either fixed in a sullen, incurable doggedness, or forcibly re- 
duced to submission, at the cost of that invaluable tenacity of purpose, which 
is the prime element of success, either in action or speculation. It is a misera- 
ble mistake that we must “ break a child’s will,” as the first step in education. 
On the contrary, we should, by all means, strengthen it, but habituate it to the 
control of the reason and the higher feelings. If, by a severe and capricious 
treatment, we could succeed in crushing that original tendency in the mind to 
abide by its purposes, to encounter opposition for their sake, and to cling to 
them in proportion to the force brought against them, what would remain? Of 
what avail would it be that a mind thus emasculated was molded into the form 
of virtue—that it had a knowledge of science—a love of justice—a sense of 
harmony and beauty? What would be the security for the continuance of such 
qualities, rooted in mere obedience and perhaps imitation, where the center 
of nourishment and self-support was gone? Why should not external influ- 
ence, like that which gave them life, destroy them? What likelihood of their 
withstanding the gusts of opinion sweeping hither and thither over the face of 
society? What possible destiny, beyond mere passive contemplation, could 
they fulfill in a world of earnest and vigorous action? No. We can not spare 
@ jot of that self-sustaining, self-impelling power from the mind. In the great 
benefactors of our race it has shone most conspicuously, and even in ordinary 
life it is an essential condition of a steady and prosperous career. 

We must endeavor, then, to secure obedience through the affections, and by 
8 treatment from the first so uniform, that it will enter into and modify the 
child’s ideas and expectations, as they are modified by the regular succession of 
cause and effect in the natural world. Further, by giving perfect freedom when 
it is possible, and by encouraging children to work out and act upon their own 
conclusions, we must cultivate self-reliance and decision of character. This, 
like all superior qualities, is not to be, as it were, stuck into the mind from 
without, but unfolded from the working of its own faculties. The noble plant 
must acquire its beauty and its strength from those internal forces which God 
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has given. The skillful cultivator takes for his guidance the hints of Nature her- 
self—now aiding her efforts by a sprinkling of encouragement, and now by the 
removal gf some external obstacle which impedes her development. 

Another original impulse necessary for the preservation of the human being, 
but without careful management a fruitful source of unhappiness, is fear or ter- 
ror. What has once givena child pain is dreaded; the idea of the pain is called 
up by the sight of the object. New and unusual objects are frequently causes 
of pain to children; and any new or unusual object becomes invested with as- 
sociations of pain, and produces terror. This feeling is so easily excited in chil- 
dren, and it so conveniently puts to flight previous feelings of petulance, or of 
anxiety to have something inconvenient, that it is almost constantly abused. 
It is the regular resource of laziness, ignorance, and ill-temper, in attendants. 
The child is terrified into doing, or terrified from doing, whatever his nurse, or 
instructor, feel inconvenient or otherwise. According to the general law, the 
feeling thus frequently exercised is strengthened, and the mind, of course, per- 
manently enfeebled. A thousand false and fantastic terrors are thus implanted 
in the minds of children,—dark clouds that hover continually in view through 
life, and darken the sunshine of many otherwise happy hours. The energy of 
the mind is seriously impaired. The imagination, exercised by frequent fears, is 
perpetually suggesting dangers in any deviation from the beaten track of habit, 
and even in the most ordinary circumstances. The free, courageous spirit of 
investigation, the great spring of intellectual advancement, is weakened, if not 
altogether destroyed. 

The education of this impulse is mismanaged in various ways—by an abso- 
lutely reckless and wanton excitement of the feeling in children—by a capri- 
cious severity, which, by its uncertainty, keeps terror almost constantly alive, 
and uses it as an instrument to effect its purposes—by an extreme and morbid 
caution, which fears to let children do any thing for themselves, lest they may 
receive some trifling hurt or damage; clothes the commonest acts and objects 
with terrors; and, by stopping examination, hinders the acquirement of the 
knowledge and habits which are a better safeguard against danger than a thou- 
sand anxious parents or instructors. 

With respect to the first—the excitement of children’s fears. without a dis- 
tinct purpose, or for amusement—it scarcely deserves remark. It is so gratuit- 
ously mischievous, such a wicked sporting with the lifelong happiness of human 
beings, that no mind of the least sense or good feeling can hesitate to condemn 
it. With respect to the second—the management of cbildren by their terrors, 
whether by the nurse with her threats of monsters and ghosts, or the instructor 
with his corporeal and other punishments—it has already been seen how obe- 
dience may be attained in a better way. It is enough here to remark, that an 
education of terror, although it may partially succeed in causing intellectual ac- 
quirement, must be morally destructive. It will instill cunning and falsehood, 
the vices of the slave. Its most favorable results will be the production of men, 
clever, smooth, obedient instruments, capable, when the pressure of authority is 
removed, of good or evil, but with a considerable bias towards the latter. In 
an atmosphere of terror the nobler impulses wither and die, or if by unusual 
strength they survive, their growth will catch some distortion from the blight- 
ing process they have gone through. 

The remaining cause by which children are made feeble and cowardly, is the 
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feverish anxiety about their safety in those who have them in charge. When 
extreme affection, as it frequently happens, takes this form, it is scarcely less 
fatal to the best interests of its objects than injudicious severity. The little be- 
ings, full of joyous activity, moved by the healthful impulses of nature, with 
their senses all awake, surrounded by objects which are to them full of wonder 
and delight, are perpetually carrying on processes of education beyond the reach 
of human art to equal. Observation, abstraction, reasoning, invention, are do- 
ing their rapid work, while the young investigators are running in the way of 
innumerable dangers. The anxious parent is not content with this education 
of Nature’s choos'ng, but must interpose her protection between the child and 
the knowledge, which, by the ordinance of Nature, every one must learn from 
his own experience. He must not go here, for fear of knocking his head against 
the table,—nor there, lest he may tumble over the footstool,—nor play with a 
glass, lest it may break and cut him,—nor approach the hot water, lest it may 
scald his fingers;—he must beware of the dog, because it may bite—of the cat, 
because it can scratch—and of fifty other things, frogs, mice, beetles, &c., for no 
reason but because his mother has an aversion to them. All these things the 
mother does her best to plant as objects of dread, and too often with success. 
Her incessant alarms are caught up by the child, and his terrors are perpetually 
excited. The feeling of fear acquires the rapidity and certainty of habit; the 
child becomes helpless, his active power almost paralyzed, and his powers of 
observation enfeebled by the spectres raised up in the way of their exercise. 
In his intercourse with others, his cowardice tempts to low tricks and base 
compliances, and he lives under the most wretched and agonizing slavery to his 
fears. 

It is of immense importance that a child’s physical courage should be 
strengthened, and that he should be trained to habits of steady circumspection 
and decision, in néw or dangerous circumstances. We must preserve him from 
the contamination of groundless fears, as we would from a pestilence. Instead 
of perpetual injunction to avoid this or that, he should be allowed, as far as it 
can be done without serious danger, to obtain his knowledge of what things are 
safe, and what are hurtful for himself. His proceedings should be carefully su- 
perintended, but (for various reasons) his attention shouid be as little as possible 
drawn to the fact that he is watched. If he get a fall, or a wetting, or burn his 
finger, or draw a little blood, the pain will be worth innumerable injunctions to 
avoid similar dangers. The memory of it will be a sentinel which no accident 
will call away from his post. We should do nothing for the child which we can 
lead him to do for himself. We should lead him to examine new objects with 
his own senses. If any symptoms of fear present themselves, we should remove 
them by showing him the harmlessness of what he dreads. A little manage- 
ment will set groundless fears at rest. While the root is yet loose in the soil, 
it may be easily, and without injury, pulled up. The child’s free course of 
experience will give him the blended habit of caution and confidence. No 
slavish apprehensions will mar his natural frankness. He will be guarded 
against real perils by habits of self-possession. Our explanations of the precise 
nature of danger, when there is any, will be thoughtfully attended to. Our 
warnings, when they are absolutely necessary, will have tenfold force, by not 
being wasted on frequent and frivolous occasions. 

One other impulse of great importance in childhood, and of almost universal 
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influence in mature life, deserves notice,—the desire of the favorable opinion of 
others, or of being the subject of attention. There is no question that this feel- 
ing shows itself in infancy. The power of praise and attention over a child is 
soon perceived, and it is, in most cases, made the mainspring of scholastic edu- 
cation. If we let other feelings grow up by neglect, we often deliberately en- 
courage this, and make it the principal motive of action,—the basis of the moral 
character. We stimulate to intellectual labor, not by the purifying and enno- 
bling pleasure of knowledge, but by adventitious rewards and distinctions. 
We hold up to youth wealth and high place as the chief goods, because they 
will secure the regard and respect of society. We show by our actions—always 
more effective than our precepts—that our master-feeling is the worship of 
respectability. It is worth considering whether this principle deserves the 
supremacy which is practically accorded to it, and if not, how it ought to be 
regulated by education. 

A child is early plied with stimulants to its vanity. Its pretty face—its 
beautiful eyes—its agreeable prattle—its nice dress—its clever feats—are all 
loaded with encomiums. Schools take up the growing feeling, and strengthen 
it with prizes, honors, public declamations, and exhibitions, by which the young 
heart is swelled with vanity, and the craving for attention and praise made more 
voracious. The tendencies of home and society are, for the most part, to the 
aggravation of this sensitiveness to opinion. The plans of life are formed under 
its influence. It insinuates itself into every fibre of the moral being; and all 
faculties and feelings become subservient to its gratification. In public life it 
may communicate an immense energy, but such power can not be trusted. It 
will play courtier in the monarchy and demagogue in the republic. Its veering 
will be precisely regulated by the shifting winds of passion in the holders of 
power. Whatever be the existing evils of society, from a man whose master- 
passion this is, they are more likely to receive aggravation than check. The 
enlightenment of its ignorance, the destruction of popular fallacies, the uphold- 
ing despised truths for a brighter day, must be accomplished by men who can 
bear neglect or unpopularity, from a deep conviction of truth, and a steadfast 
adherence to the lasting interests of mankind. 

The effects of a slavish deference to opinion, upon individual happiness, are 
perhaps of more consequence, as they are more intimately felt, than those 
which society experiences from the influence of its leading minds. In private 
life, one whose education has made this feeling all-powerful has no peace. The 
free play of his affections, the sole sources of happiness, is controlled by inci- 
dents fixing his attention perpetually on himself. The grace of unconsciousness, 
the delight of self-abandonment, he can not know. Society has a thousand 
stings for his trembling sensitiveness;—fancied neglects, imagined contempts, 
possible absurdities, the success of rivals. Now and then an hour of triumph 
sets him ablaze, and whatever is best in his nature seems to flow out freely un- 
der the excitement; but when the temporary incentives are withdrawn, the re- 
turn of daily life and its common duties contracts the expansion into the hard, 
cold selfishness, which is the basis of vanity. 

Those who admit that the morality of Christ ought to form the busis of char- 
acter, must feel bound, in education, to make this principle subject to others. 
Christianity requires that a far higher motive than the good opinion of men 
should be the mainspring of our actions. It was itself an insurrection against 
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ancient and cherished prejudices. It admitted of no compromise; it impera- 
tively demanded that the opinion of men should be set at nought; that con- 
tempt, calumny, injustice,—all the penalties of rebellion against established 
usages,—should be met and borne without repining, by the strength of that 
love for the erring children of the same common Father, which triumphed on 
the cross. The model of this high morality remains and will remain—ages may 
pass before society shall answer its lofty requirements; but unless we fling it 
aside and convert its shrine to some meaner worship, we can not deliberately 
disobey the ordinance to bring “little children” within the sanctuary. 

We must, however, use the stimulus of praise in education, and obtain the 
command of the instrument, or others will seize it to thwart our purposes. We 
must praise, but praise sparingly, that it may be of value. A very little from 
those who give with judgment and exact justice will have great power. We 
should praise affectionately, that the gratification which it gives may be asso- 
ciated with the kind feelings. Our praise should be regulated by the nature of 
the action that calls it forth, and be always most warm for moral excellence. 
Here, as in all other treatment, the peculiarities of individual character must 
guide us; a touch is enough for the quick mettle of one child—much spurring 
will be required to remove the sluggishness of another. Prizes and distinctions 
—matters which provoke competition, and set in antagonism those between 
whom Christianity requires love—are mischievous. The winners and the losers 
are equally liable to injury. The pride of success may be as unchristian and as 
unfavorable to happiness, as the burning of envious disappointment. 

The working of these various conflicting impulses, which seldom present 
themselves but in combination, makes soon apparent the presence of feelings to 
which we give the name of conscience, or the moral sense. Without entering 
into the controversy respecting their origin, whether they are instinctive im- 
pulses, or whether their gradual formation from simpler elements may be traced, 
it is enough for the present purpose that their existence, at a very early period 
of life, is admitted. They are real feelings; and, like other feelings, may be 
greatly modified by education. The contradictory forms in which they appear 
among different nations and different individuals has led to the denial of the 
reality of moral distinctions; but if the discrepancies do not warrant this con- 
clusion, they at least establish the power of circumstances over the development 
of the feelings. We may enlist them in support of empty ceremonies and unin- 
telligible creeds, or give their sanction to the hatreds of sect and party. No 
animosity—individual, sectarian, or national—should, either by direct precept 
or casuai remark, receive such sanction. The great Christian principle of the 
brotherhood of men will tolerate no exception. Our aim should be to give 
depth and clearness to the moral emotions. The mind should be led to regard 
the moral qualities « f actions, and to reason upon them. It should be taught 
to look back on what it has done; and, for the sake of methodizing its ideas, to 
record the results of its self-examination. The exercise of the moral sense will 
give it strength, and will constantly tend to harmonize the impulses with the 
moral judgments. The blending of the two would give the rectitude and stead- 
iness of moral calculation to impulse; the passionate energy and beauty of im- 
pulse to morality. Instead of the unhappy conflict between liking and duty, 
which, when the passions are matured before the sense of right is awakened, 
often continues through life, wasting the internal force and producing vacilla- 
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tion, despondency, and innumerable failures, the mind would move in a direct 
line with the impetus of its utmost power,—its highest delight and its highest 
duty being one and the same. 

These notices will be sufficient to indicate what is meant by moral education. 
It must be unnecessary to repeat, that the foregoing remarks are not meant to 
present any thing like a complete view or outline of education. If there were 
no other reasons against making such an attempt in this place, it would, in fact, 
be impossible from the state in which education at present exists. As an art, 
or body of rules founded on science, it is too imperfectly developed to admit of 
an outline being given. There are systems in actual operation distinguished 
by partial excellencics; valuable hints of physical, intellectual, and moral man- 
agement, in various books; and the works of Hartley, Stewart, Brown, and 
Mill, contain expositions of the laws of mind very suggestive of the art that 
ought to be built upon them; but nowhere has this scattered knowledge been 
reduced to a system. Nor perhaps is the time come,—until the ground is more 
accurately marked by continued observation, and the materials collected by ad- 
ditional and better directed industry,—to set about raising the structure. 

It is too true that education now realizes but little of the good which an ex- 
amination of the principles on which it ought to proceed would lead us to hope 
for. Except the mechanical processes of reading and writing, the mass of soci- 
ety derives little from its designed education. The ignorance of the poorer 
classes is scarcely touched by the feeble educational machinery brought to bear 
against it. The children of the middle ranks acquire some small knowledge 
which is useful in their worldly callings; and the “educated classes” obtain a 
smattering of the dead languages, though most of them lose it within a few 
years by neglect. In every class there are individuals who, by their own en- 
ergy, make considerable acquirements; but the effect of education is to be esti- 
mated by the condition of the majority subject to its influence. Tried by this 
test, existing education is all but universally inefficient. Real knowledge is 
not derived from schools or instructors, but from unaided observation both by 
boys and men; and their morals are as little affected by the dry precepts and 
empty routine which make up their religious education. Men's governing prin- 
ciples spring from their undesigned education; not from what has been said to 
them, but from what has been often unconsciously done before them, and from 
the workings of their own minds unsympathized with, and therefore unguided 
by their instructors. Hence, learned and studious men send forth pupils con- 
firmed in vicious dispositions, because they do not see the powerful education 
received by boys from each other, which goes on under their own eyes. Innu- 
merable are the abortive results of the most anxious efforts in education. Men, 
distinguished by every virtue, not seldom have the evening of their days im- 
bittered by the ingratitude and profligacy of their offspring. It would seem, 
indeed, in most cases, a matter of chance whether children grow up dull or clear- 
headed ; with good, or with evil dispositions; or, as if there were no fixed 
principles by which slow intellect might be unfolded, or man be led to love vir- 
tue rather than vice. 

But the intellectual and moral nature of man is not an anomaly in a world 
of harmony and order. It is no shapeless and unintelligible chaos, where good 
and evil are in perpetual commotion, without object or law. It is a creaticn 
surpassing al] others in the nicety of its adaptation to the circumstances in 
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which it is placed; and possessing seeds which, under a right culture, would 
burst forth into forms of yet unimagined power and beauty. But education 
fails, miserably fails—it brings no germ of intellectual or moral greatness to 
maturity; and for this all-sufficient reason, that those to whom its business is 
intrusted are incompetent to the task; to the most arduous duties they bring 
the least qualifications. The highest interests are intrusted to the meanest hands. 
Society tolerates an unfitness in those who profess to form its young minds, 
which it would not endure in the lowest menial offices that minister to its ma- 
terial interests or enjoyments. For, if there be any act which, more than 
another, requires in those who practice it a high union of skill and character, 
that art, beyond a question, is education. In no department of exertion does 
success so absolutely depend on the personal qualifications of the workman. 
“Asis the master, so is the school,” says the Prussian maxim; a few words 
saturated, as it were, with truth. The system is indeed truly important; but 
the main part of a system is, what is in the master's mind. The form—the ex- 
ternal material adjuncts—of a system are of themselves nothing; its living 
spirit, that part of it which has got into the thoughts and feelings of him who 
is to work it, is everything. 

The process of education, whether at home or in school, is perpetually going 
on; the instructor may guide but can not stop it. Whether he is attentive or 
neglectful, observation is at work, intellect is developing, character is forming, 
and all under the most powerful influences from him, whether for good or evil. 
What he says earnestly, and, above all, what he does, is graving itself on the 
tenacious memory of childhood. His inconsistencies, partiaiities, ill-temper, 
tyranny, selfishness, leave lasting traces. If his dispositions are unfavorable, 
no check from without can remedy the evil. Parents can control him little. 
They are managed through their prejudices at the expense of their children. A 
superior authority, with the most perfect machinery of inspection, will fail to 
get the work of good men performed by bad ones. Its laws will be no re- 
straint on him to whom their execution is intrusted; its best systems fruitless, 
where they can not insure states of mind according with their spirit. The gov- 
ernment of children must be a despotism, and it must have all the vices of a 
despotism, if we can not purify the depositaries of supreme power. But, if the 
instructor be one who is filled with a consciousness of his high duties, how 
mighty is his influence! He is the fountain of instruction, and the prime 
source of enjoyment to his pupils. Their little difficulties are brought to him, 
and in his solution rest. His casual remarks sink into their minds, His opin- 
ions on men and things make their way by the double force of authority and 
affection. His companionship, his sympathy, are above all things delightful. 
The imitative principle, so powerful in early life, is incessantly in action. The 
children are daily assimilating parts of his nature—making it one with their 
own. What an influence is his over their future destiny ! 

Education is, in truth, the first concern of society, and it ought to have the 
energies of society’s best minds, The Athenians, who had glimpses of what- 
ever was most glorious, did in this matter leave mankind a great example. 
Teaching was the honorable occupation of their greatest men. The brightest 
minds of Athenian Philosophy were the instructors of Athenian youth; so keenly 
was the truth felt, that the mature intelligence and moral power, acquired in the 
struggles of a distinguished life, could perform no higher function than that of 
rearing up the same precious fruits in the rising minds of the community. 





III. THE DIGNITY OF THE SCHOOLMASTER’S WORK.* 
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Inanmate nature and human society present to us at every step 
examples of immense effects produced by obscure and sometimes 
infinitely small causes. The sea polypi—living beings which 
scarcely have a form—have raised from the fathomless depths to 
the surface of the waters one-half of the islands now flourishing and 
inhabited by thousands of men in Oceanica. The gothic cathedrals 
of Europe, the wonder of architecture, with their multiplicity of 
columns, statues, pinnacles, and wealth of ornament sculptured in 
stone, have been the work of obscure artists, of thousands of ma- 
sons, members of a confraternity who wrought without wages in 
fulfillment of a duty, a vow, or a creed, one generation succeeding 
another, the apprentices after the masters, until they left upon the 
earth a monument of the intelligence, the beauty, the daring, and 
the sublimity of man’s genius, The schoolmasters are, in modern 
society, those obscure artificers to whom is confided the greatest 
work that man can execute, viz.: the perfection of the civilization 
of the human race, begun from time immemorial in a few favored 
portions of the earth, transmitted from century to century from one 
nation to another, continued from generation to generation in one 
class of society, but only in the present century, and in some en- 
lightened nations, extended to all classes and to every individual. 
The fact of an entire people—men and women, adults and children, 
rich and poor—educated and possessing the means of education, is 
a new thing in the world’s history; and although even as yet but 
imperfectly effected, it is nevertheless on the eve of consummation 
in some of the Christian nations of Europe and America, not alone 
in countries which have been for a long time inhabited, but in terri- 
tories whose culture dates as from yesterday, showing that the uni- 
versal diffusion of culture is not so much the result of time as it is 
the work of the will, and the natural outgrowth of a nation’s 
necessities. 





* Prepared to be read before the American Institute of Instruction in 1865. 
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The mass of knowledge at present possessed by man, the result 
of centuries of observation, of comparison, and of study, is the labor 
of wise men; and the results of this eternal, multiplex, endless la- 
bor, are within the reach of every individual of the entire species. 
The press presents this knowledge in the form of a book, and who- 
ever reads the book with all the precedents for understanding it, 
knows as much as they who wrote it. The humble country school- 
master places, therefore, the whole science of our epoch within the 
reach of the farmer’s son whom he teaches to read. The master 
does not invent the science, nor does he teach it; he may be igno- 
rant of it in its entire magnitude; perchance he does not under- 
stand it beyond its most simple rudiments; yet he opens the closed 
doors to the new-born man and shows him the way; he introduces 
him, who receives his lessons, to the whole universe, to all past cen- 
turies, to all nations, to the whole mass of knowledge which hu- 
manity has treasured up. 

When the clergyman spills the water of baptism on the head of 
the infant, he makes him a member of a congregation which per- 
petuates centuries through generations, and unites him to God, the 
origin of all things, the Father and Creator of the human race. The 
schoolmaster, when he puts the spelling-book into the child’s hands, 
separates him irrevocably from the mass of animal creation, consti- 
tutes him an integral member of the civilized nations of the world, 
and unites him to the written tradition of humanity, which forms 
the fund of knowledge that has been increasing from generation to 
generation. The clergyman takes away that original sin with 
which the child was born; the master, the stain of that barbarism 
which is the original state of man; for to Jearn to read is to possess 
‘the key to that immense legacy of labors, of studies, of experiments, 
of discoveries, of truths, which form the soul, the mind, of humanity. 
For the savage there is no history, no arts, no science. His indi- 
vidual memory does not reach beyond the times of his father and 
grandfather within the limited sphere of his tribe, as transmitted by 
oral tradition. But the book is the memory of the human species 
during thousands of centuries, With the book in our hands we 
remember Moses, Homer, Socrates, Plato, Caesar, Confucius; we 
know word by word, fact by fact, what they said or did; we have 
lived, then, in all times, in all countries, and have known all the 
men who were great, either by their deeds, or by their thoughts, or 
by their discoveries. And as if God wished to show man the im- 
portance of the written word, the most ancient book in the world, 
the model book, the Bible, has come down to us through nearly 
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four thousand years, has been translated into one hundred lan- 
guages, is now read by all the nations of the world, and is uniting 
in its way all the nations in one common civilization; and when, 
after centuries of barbarism, the new birth of science widened the 
sphere of action and of intelligence upon the globe, the publication 
of the Bible was the first essay of printing, and the reading of the 
Bible became the foundation of that popular education, which has 
changed the character of the countries which possessed it; and 
finally, with the Bible in their hand, and in consequence of the Bi- 
ble, the English emigrants went to America to found there the most 
powerful States in the world—the most powerful because the most 
free, and because there every one, without distinction of age, of sex, 
of class or condition, knows how to read all that has been deposited 
in books by the science, the talent, the genius, the experience, and 
the observation of all men, of all nations, and all times. 

An entire course of education may be reduced to this simple ex- 
pression: to read what is written, to be acquainted with what is 
known, and to extend the work of civilization with one’s own fund of 
observation. 

This is what a teacher teaches in the school; this is his occupa- 
tion in society. The judge punishes the convicted crime without 
correcting the delinquent; the clergyman corrects moral error with- 
out touching the cause which gave it birth; the military officer re- 
presses public disorder without improving the confused ideas which 
excited it, or the incapacities which stimulated it. The school- 
master alone, of the functionaries who act upon society, is placed in 
an adequate position to cure radically the evils of society. The 
adult is beyond the sphere of his watchfulness. He is placed on 
the threshhold of life to guide those who are about to enter it. The 
example of the father, the ignorant affection of the mother, the pov- 
erty of the family, social inequalities, determine the character, vices, 
virtues, diverse, and opposite habits in each child that comes to his 
school. He has but a single morality for all, one rule for all, one ex- 
ample only for all. He rules them, molds and equalizes them, im- 
pressing them with the same spirit and the same ideas, teaching 
them the same things, showing them the same examples; and the day 
when all the children of the same country shall pass through this 
preparation for entrance into social life, and when all the teachers 
shall knowingly and conscientiously fulfill their mission, in that 
happy day a nation will be a family with the same spirit, with the 
same morality, with the same instruction, with the same fitness for 
work, without any other gradation than that which rests upon 
genius, talent, activity, or patience. 
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The schoolmaster in Europe and in the United States perpetuates 
the moral, intelligent, and civilized traditions of his predecessors. 
Bat the school is followed by the workshop, which is but another 
school of labor and art, perpetuating acquired knowledge and de- 
veloping the manufacturing resources of the country; or by the 
halls of learning, where the past sciences are perpetuated and elabo- 
rated to greater perfection. The arts and trades, practical results 
of the sciences educate the people, giving them the means of help- 
ing themselves and providing for their own wants. The fine arts in 
Italy, the monuments of ancient and modern genius, the master- 
works in painting, sculpture, and architecture which are seen every 
where educate the multitudes who behold them, raising them to a 
knowledge, though confused, of the history of the human greatness 
of which they never believe themselves disinherited. In France, 
besides these causes, the demands of that exquisite taste which is 
manifested in all its manufactured products educate the people, in- 
spiring them with indescribable but certain notions of the beautiful, 
and enabling them to reproduce them in their daily labor. The 
people then, too, are educated by the army, to which all belong by 
the conscription; and the French army, in its traditions and in its 
perfection, is modern history, the genius of the nation’s great men, 
the embodiment of its aspirations for its glory, and the test of sci- 
ence in its capacity to increase the power of man. Finally, the na- 
tion is educated by its discoveries in the sciences, and by the splen- 
dor which surrounds the names of its scientific and literary men; by 
the cheapness of books and engravings; by the fashion, and by its 
public feasts and spectacles. In England the people are educated 
by the activity of their immense manufactories, by their ingenious 
machinery, by their harbors covered with. thousands of vessels, by 
the productions of all the world accumulated in their markets. 
They are educated by the jury, by Parliament, by the mariner who 
communicates with all the world, by commerce which makes all 
nations her tributaries, by the postal system which makes of the 
world an English department. Finally, they are educated by the 
spectacle of the most rational, most scientific and finished agricul- 
ture known, by the railroads and canals which cross the entire 
country, by the comfort and well-being observable in the generality 
of the inhabitants, by the activity which reigns in all the transac- 
tions of life, the respect and efficiency of the laws, and by the lib- 
erty of following out a purpose, petitioning for a reform, and con- 
summating it by the united and repeated action of a majority of 
wills. 

In the United States to all these causes united there is added, to 
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complete the education of the people, all those blessings produced 
by civilization in Europe reproduced in the United States in a 
larger scale and without the inconveniences and opposition which 
mar them there; the growing wealth without the despairing pov- 
erty; the feeling of want, but with the means of gratifying it; land 
at low prices; education, the church, social rights, the railroad cars, 
the newspaper and the ballot-box, common to all classes and to all 
conditions; no king nor populace, no rich class nor poor, no learned 
class nor ignorant, but all ordering and obeying, possessing and 
knowing, upon an apparent level ;—where, though there are great 
differences, yet all feel that the acquisitions which they might envy 
in others may be reproduced in their own persons. The good re- 
sults of their liberty and industry, the unexampled course of their 
prosperity, are means of popular education as complete and more 
efficacious than any presented by the history of the world. What 
effects upon the country must the imitation of its heroes and great 
men produce, when these are Washington, the upright; Franklin, 
who by morality, industry, and self-education, attained glory and 
eminence in scientific attainment; and as forefathers, Penn, Win- 
throp and the Pilgrim Fathers, Williams, and so many others, with- 
out a conqueror among them, nor a successful villain, nor a tyrant, 
nor a glorious criminal ? 

But the people of South America move in another sphere, and to 
show the importance of the schoolmaster in the bosom of our soci- 
ety, we desire to depict its principal lineaments. We are thrown 
between two opposite elements, and are united to them at each ex- 
treme. On some of the frontiers occupied by our Christian popula- 
tion, the tent of the savage appears, under whose unfinished roof 
nature is seen in its rudest state. The man, ferocious in his in- 
stincts; improvident of his means of existence; suspicious because 
ignoring causes and their effects; made inhuman by the conscious- 
ness of inferiority and impotency; rough in his tastes; immoral on 
account of his imperfect consciousness of right; violent in his appe- 
tites, from the difficulty of satisfying them; poor, because he does 
not know how to govern nature, or subject matter, or understand 
its laws; finally, stationary, because having no past he doeg not fore- 
see a future. He lives because he was born, and he dies without 
leaving to his relatives either acquired property or a legacy of sci- 
ence, of glory, or of power. In the tribe to which he belongs, his 
existence is born in his person, in his person all his being expires. 
Such a spectacle the civilized world has not known for centuries 
back; and if in North America there are savages, civilization is so 
enlightened that their presence is rather an antagonism than an ob- 
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stacle. It is not so among us. There are countries, as is the case 
in Peru and Bolivia, where the savage tribe is incorporated in the 
society of Christians, with his tent instead of a house, with his lan- 
guage opposed to the spread of the sphere of knowledge, with his 
ordinary dress scarcely covering his original nakedness, and desti- 
tute of all the means which civilization has put into the hands of 
man for his improvement and well-being. In other countries, such 
as Chili and the Argentine Republic, the savage, the original inhab- 
itant of these territories, by the labors of three centuries has been 
domesticated, detached from the tribe, and mingling with the soci- 
ety of European origin, has acquired their language, their customs, 
and the first rudiments of culture; but in exchange, he has trans- 
mitted to our masses many of his defects, much of his old character, 
and many of his customs. From the American Indians we have 
derived the rancho, without doors, without furniture, uncleanly, 
without division into apartments, and of necessity without decorum 
or dignity in the family, who are huddled together in confused 
mixture within a contracted space, where they eat, sleep, live, work, 
and satisfy all their wants. From the old savage come the propen- 
sity to steal and to cheat, which appears innate in our lower classes, 
and the cruel appetites which barbarism had developed. 

That piece of cloth which covers the untidiness of the dress and 
creates a partition wall between educated society and the populace 
—the poncho—is of savage origin. There is no poncho in the 
United States, and all men are equal, because the European dress— 
civilized, cleanly, Christian, in fact—is common to all classes. The 
chiripé is again another piece of cloth which the savages have 
taught the Christian to wear, thus debasing him to their own con- 
dition and exterior appearance, instead of themselves adopting our 
customs. I have seen a division of savage Indians, highway rob- 
bers, in the province of Santa Fé, formed by the side of divisions 
of Christian cavalry, and by nothing even in the dress of the riders, 
or in the trappings of the horses, could I at first sight distinguish 
those who were of European origin from those who came from the 
forest. 

These remnants of barbarism, these semi-savage appearances, 
produce social and industrial results which are fatal to society in 
general and embarrass or are even destructive to progress, substi- 
tuting sometimes in the government and administration of public 
affairs the native violence for civilized right, savage cruelty for 
Christian humanity, robbery and pillage on the highway for the 
guarantees of property. The immobility of our working classes 
proceeds from the same origin; their almost repugnance to the en- 
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joyments and conveniences of civilized life, their regardlessness of 
acquisition, their want of aspiration for a better condition, their ro- 
sistance to the adoption of better modes of labor, and better and 
fuller dress, To that cause, also, may be traced the indifference 
with which educated society sees these relicts of a rude past perpet- 
uated, inadequate to our present situation, pregnant with danger to 
the future in some places, fruitful in terrible lessons in others, un- 
productive of wealth and well-being every where, and a permanent 
obstacle to the increase and prosperity of the nation which honors 
with the name of citizens these stationary beings, rebels to culture, 
without aptitude for intelligent labor, and without discipline for the 
political life which our institutions impose upon us. 

The schoolmaster, cast in the midst of our country population, 
will for a long time be there like the guard of a telegraph, with his 
arms crossed in the midst of the desert. His mission is to carry to 
the extremities the intellectual life which moves in the center. His 
task is to sow every year in ungrateful soil, in danger of seeing the 
seed trampled under the horses’ feet, with the hope that a grain or 
two, fallen in a sheltered place, may spring up. The child, edu- 
cated with so much care, will return to the bosom of the family and 
to the rancho, where the uncleanliness, the disdainful indifference of 
the father, and the rudeness of the mother, will entirely destroy or 
will at least weaken the impressions that have been made. The 
very atmosphere in which he lives, the costumes he sees, the back- 
wardness which surrounds him, the very aspect of objects, of the 
house, of the plough, the manner of reaping, the social relations, all 
will conspire to weaken the germ of better ideas which he receives 
at school. The indifference of the authorities, the want of encour- 
agement, the indifference of the parents, will carry to the very 
school monotony and disenchantment. 

But let us begin the work and follow its progress step by step. 
One hundred children are gathered under the direction of a school- 
master. The simple fact of each one’s leaving the narrow circle of 
the family and breaking from the influence of the ordinary routine 
of life, and of their reunion in groups under a recognized authority, 
implants in the mind the first ideas and consequent laws of associa- 
tion; it becomes necessary to obey, to act, not as hitherto in con- 
formity to the inspiration of individual caprice, but in virtue of 
something like duty, according to a controlling method, under an 
authority like a government, for an end beyond the present time. 
Here you already have morality inculcated, rude nature subjected, 
& mos moris, a discipline of habit. There begins to be custom, a 
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daily habit of work, of directing action to an end. It is said of 
mathematics that they discipline the reason; the schools, simply 
for their requiring attendance at fixed hours and with a determined 
object, become a means of:discipline to the passions in the germ 
and in their unfolding. The children can not shout here when 
they please, nor laugh, nor run, nor fight, nor eat. Such social life 
leaves its traces upon the mind and upon the future customs of him 
who isto be aman. The statistics of every country have proved 
this fact without its being recognized. To know how to read even 
badly, without having made use of reading as a means of instruc 
tion, has been found to be a preservative against crime, the number 
of crimes among this class of men being relatively less than among 
the mass, who are altogether destitute of the first rudiments of 
knowledge. What influence could this sterile beginning of instruc- 
tion have on the morality of the individual? None! It is the 
school. Reading is usually only learned in school, and it is the 
school that brings the appetites under control, educates the mind, 
subordinates the passions, and domesticates the man. The school 
brings into contact men in the germ, and compels them to associate 
day after day without anger. The instinct of a boy leads him to 
seek a quarrel with another boy of his own age and strength whom 
he meets in the street; but the daily habit of seeing one hundred 
boys in the school under the same conditions, takes away this hos- 
tile feeling, and the quarrelsome spirit of the natural man, which at 
a later day would be translated into stabbing and homicide, is suffo- 
cated or softened at its source. On the other hand, the sou] makes 
use of material organs for its functions, and is enabled by practice 
to strengthen and perfect itself. The weak yearling is converted 
into the strong and powerful ox by means of the exercise of its 
muscles. The memory, the judgment, and the power of perceiving 
analogies and contrasts, become refined and expand with the small- 
est exercise of the mind. Learning to read, solely as an exercise of 
the mental faculties, without its application to the ends of reading, 
eauses a revolution in the mind of the child, improves him, expands 
him. Hundreds of men have begun a study and spontaneously 
abandoned it, and lost what they had learned; have gone through 
a course of studies and afterwards forgotten all or nearly all that 
they had read ;—or have studied Latin alone, and that badly, (and 
for the purposes of life, for the acquirement of any other than pro- 
fessional knowledge, an acquaintance with Latin is like knowing the 
Guichua dialect for the purposes of commerce,) and nevertheless it 
is an established fact that these men who have abandoned study, 
these Latin students, have a clearer mind than those who have 
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studied nothing. Being once in a gathering of men who wished to 
learn to read, our attention was attracted by the appearance of a 
young man, wrapped up, as the others, in his poncho. ‘“ But you 
know how to read and write perfectly,” I said to him. Had he an- 
swered me that he did not, I should have felt the unpleasant sensa- 
tions which are expericnced when we see opposite signs to those 
which are natural, as when a man laughs without moving the mus- 
cles of his face. He in fact knew how to read and write with a con- 
siderable degree of perfection. We afterwards saw two brothers, 
identical in features, tone of voice, height, and complexion. Feature 
by feature they were as identical as twins; but comparing the ex- 
pression of their features, they were two distinct beings; the one 
appeared as if he might be the steward of the other’s house. One 
had received a complete education by contact with high society, 
while the other had remained confined to-the occupations of the 
country. The employment of the understanding transforms the 
features of the human face, lightens it up, and gives it dignity and 
grace even when in repose. 

Should the school, therefore, produce no other results than to ex- 
ercise at an early age the faculties of the mind, somewhat subordi- 
nating the passions, it would be the means of changing in a single 
generation the industrial capacity of the mass, as well as its morality 
and habits. It is proved beyond doubt that in workshops to know 
how to read is the cause of producing more and better work. It 
may be a matter of conjecture how this result is produced; but the 
manufacturer does not deceive himself; the women who do not 
know how to read earn, for instance, ten cents per day; those who 
know how to read, thirty; and she who has taught to read, forty— 
employed in the same kind of labor. 

But the modern school, such as it may be in Chili, does not eon- 
fine itself in its possible results to those mysterious and impercepti- 
ble first rudiments of civilization, Let us undertake this work with 
a feeling of the certainty of success, and with the means already 
tested, and the mighty effects will very soon be felt. We already 
have the teacher; bring him, then, the scholars. Reading is no 
longer a punishment for the child, nor a torment of years of appren- 
ticeship. The Spanish, next to the Italian, is the most easily read 
on account of the simplicity of its orthography. The most severe 
logic governs its writing. It is written the same as it is pro- 
nounced ; it is pronounced as it is written. The elementary book 
descends to the limited capacity of the child, to lead him by de- 
grees and insensibly to the books of men. There is no struggling 
with routine ; routine has given way before experience. 
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We want, however, the school-house, the spacious, commodious, 
and well-ventilated building. What structure is that to be seen 
yonder with white and raised front and elegant outline? It is the 
town school-house, under the roof of which the present generation 
has spent three or four years. When this generation shall have be- 
come full men and women, the rancho will have disappeared, one 
by one, and the cheerful fireside will shine instead. The most 
pleasant recollections of our infancy are associated with this pretty 
and spacious building, with the cheerful and comfortable fireplace, 
How can such associations be broken? 

But where is the book that shall be used after the child has 
learned to read, the book to lead him through life? This book will 
not be long in coming. Agriculture needs books; the art of war 
needs books; cattle-raising requires books; the school requires 
books; and our religion needs books, that we may not depend on 
oral tradition alone for the preservation of our faith. Let us teach 
reading in all its branches and under all possible forms, to make it 
fruitful ;—geography, arithmetic, linear drawing, for all are but 
reading, or a form of reading—and in this way we may change the 
whole face and future of our country, and substitute, instead of the 
Promancanian Spanish and Araucanian Indian, unfitted for progress, 
a people able to follow all modern industrial pursuits on its onward 
rapid march. The steamers, beating the waters of our rivers and 
coasts, are a foreign production; the stuffs in which we are clothed 
are no work of ours; the railroad, advancing to the very foot of 
our Cordilleras, is not the product of our brains. The auxiliary 
agencies adopted for the propagation of common schools are accus- 
ing our impotency and nothingness, because they are all foreign im- 
portations. .These are but the simple overflowing of the overfull 
channels of other lands, that begins to invade slowly our own homes, 
our streets, and fields. Let us then teach reading, so that our peo- 
ple may read the wonders of the railroad, of the telegraph, and of 
those steamers that are proclaiming, like Nature itself, the glory of 
God. Like God’s creation, those marvelous inventions of men go 
on proclaiming, throughout the world, the power and glory of those 
nations who have been elevated above the rest by mental culture, 
and by endowing their children with the means of enjoying the 
benefit of the accumulated knowledge and experience of mankind. 

Such is the schoolmaster’s work. An humble but lofty task— 
humble enough not to be forgotten by those who perform so benefi- 
cent ministryship. They are the unpretending instrament of won- 
drous transformations ! 
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PREFACE. 


Tue first distinct suggestion of a Scuoot having for one of its 
objects the special preparation of schoolmasters, which we have met 
in our researches into the educational history of the country, occurs 
in the Massachusetts Magazine for 1789—in which the writer (sup- 
posed to have been Elisha Ticknor) proposes “to abolish the sys- 
tem of Town Grammar Schools, and to establish a public Grammar 
School in each county of the State, in which should be taught 
English Grammar, Latin, Greek, rhetoric, geography, mathematics, 
&c., in order to fit young gentlemen for college and school-keeping. 
At the head of this county school I would place an able preceptor 
who should superintend the whole instruction of the youth commit- 
ted to his care, and who, together with a board of overseers, should 
annually examine young gentlemen designed for schoolmasters in 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and English grammar, and if they are 
found qualified for the office of school-keeping, and able to teach 
these branches with ease and propriety, to recommend them for this 
purpose. No man ought to be suffered to superintend ever so small 
a school, except he has been first examined by a body of men of this 
character and authorized for this purpose.” 

The first School or Seminary established avowedly for the instruc- 
tion of those who desired to become teachers, ard organized and 
conducted in reference to this end, was in the town of Concord, 
Vermont. In that town, Rev. Samuel Read Hall, in March, 1823, 
opened a School or Seminary especially for this class of persons, 
prepared and read before them every year for seven years a course 
of Lectures on School Keeping, and another on School Government, 
and to illustrate how children should be governed and instructed, 
admitted into his Seminary a class of young pupils, who constituted 
a sort of Model School. A portion of the Lectures prepared for this 
Seminary were printed in 1829, and a few years later, an edition of 
over ten thousand copies were printed at the expense of James 
Wadsworth of Geneseo, and distributed to the several School- 
Districts of the State of New York under the sanction of the Legis- 
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lature, by the Superintendent of Common Schools. This pioneer 
of American Normal Schools,—this early and one of the earliest 
contributors to the Pedagogical Literature of the country, continued 
to labor in this special field until May, 1840—a teacher of teachers 
—first at Concord, Vt., from March, 1823, to July, 1830; at Ando- 
ver, Mass., as Principal of the Teachers’ Seminary from September, 
1830, to June, 1835, and at Plymouth, N. H., from June, 1837, to 
May, 1840.* 

The first formal effort to establish a Seminary for Teachers in 
Massachusetts was made by James G. Carter in Lancaster in 1827, 
to realize the plan of such an institution which he had presented in 
his “ Essays on Popular Education,” first published in the Boston 
Patriot in the winter of 1824-5, and afterwards issued in pamphlet 
form in 1826. The town of Lancaster appropriated a portion of 
land and the use of an academy building to aid him in carrying out 
the enterprise. His Memorial to the Legislature—asking “for a 
moderate amount of public patronage,” for a seminary “for the 
particular instruction in the science of education or in the best 
means of developing the physical, moral, aud intellectual powers of 
the young,” “as no such seminary for this purpose had to his 
knowledge been established in this country” —was commended by 
the Governor in his Message, and favorably reported on by the 
“Select Committee on so much of the Governor’s Message as related 
to a Seminary for the Instruction of School Teachers.” But the 
movement was in advance of public opinion as represented in the 
Legislature. Mr. Carter, however, opened a school in 1827, and 
for several years prepared private pupils who became successful 
teachers in different parts of the country, while he himself by pub- 
lic lecture, and as a member of the Legislature, continued to advo- 
cate measures for the professional training of teachers, and the im- 
provement of the system of public schools—and finally, in 1837, 
drafted the act creating the State Board of Education.* 

The first Normal School, or Seminary for the Instruction and 
Training of Teachers, in Massachusetts, was established in Andover, 
by the Trustees of Phillips Academy, and was opened in Sept., 
1830, under the Principalship of Rev. Samuel Read Hall—whose 
Lectures on School Keeping, and experience in his private seminary 
in Concord, Vermont, signalized him as almost the only man in the 
country whose studies and experience qualified him for this special 
work. The Seminary continued in successful operation until 1842. 





* For Memoirs of Samuel Read Hall and James G. Carter, see Barnard’s merican Journal of 
Education, Vol. V.; and American Educational Biography, Vol. 1. 














OUTLINE 


OF AN INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS. 


BY JAMES G. CARTER. 





Tue following outline constitutes Essay VI. of Essays on Popular Edu- 
cation, published by Mr. Carter in the Boston Patriot, with the signature of 
Franklin, in the winter of 1824-25. The series was commenced on the 17th 
of December, 1824; and the essay containing the outline was published on 
the 10th and 15th of February, 1825. 


It will do but little good for the Legislature of the State to make large ap- 
propriations directly for the support of schools, till a judicious expenditure of 
them can be insured. And in order to this, we must have skillful teachers at 
hand. It will do but little to class the children till we have instructors 
properly prepared to take of the classes. It will do absolutely no good 
to constitute an independent tribunal to decide on the qualifications of teachers, 
while they have not the opportunities necessary for coming up to the proper 
standard. And it will do no good to overlook and report upon their success, 
when we know beforehand that they have not the means of success. It would 
be beginning wrong, too, to build houses and to tell your young and inexperienced 
instructors to teach this or to teach that subject, however desirable a knowledge of 
such subjects might be, while it is obvious that they cannot know how, properly, 
to teach any subject. The science of teaching—for it must be made a science—is 
first, in the order of nature, to be inculeated. And it is to this point that the 
public attention must first be turned, to effect any essential improvement. 

And here let me remark upon a distinction in the qualifications of teachers, 
which has never been practically made ; though it seems astonishing that it has 
so long escaped notice. I allude to the distinction between the possession of 
knowledge, and the ability to communicate it to other minds. When we are 
looking fur a teacher, we inquire how much he knows, not how much he can 
communicate ; as if the latter qualification were of no consequence to us. Now 
it seems to me that parents and children, to say the least, are as much inter- 
ested in the latter qualification of their instructor as in the former. 

Though a teacher cannot communicate more knowledge than he possesses, yet 
he may possess much, and still be able to impart but little. And the knowl 
of Sir Isaac Newton could be of but trifling use to a school, while it was locked 
up safely in the head of a country schoolmaster. So far as the object of a school 
or of instruction, therefore, is the acquisition of knowledge, novel as the opinion 
may seem, it does appear to me that both parents and pupils are even more 
interested in the part of their teacher's knowledge which they will be likely to 
get, than in the part which they certainly cannot get. 

One great object in the education of teachers which it is so desirable on every 
account to attain, is to establish an intelligible language of communication be- 
tween the instructor and his pupil, and enable the former to open his head and 
his heart, and infuse into the other some of the thoughts and feelings which lie 
hid there. Jnstructors and pupils do not understand each other. They do not 
speak the same language. fey may use the same words; but this can hardly 
be called the same language, while they attach to them such very different 
meanings. We must either, by some magic or supernatural power, bring chil- 
dren at once te comprehend all our abstract and difficult torms, or our teachers 
must unlearn themselves, and come down to the comprehension of chilaren. One 
of these alternatives is only difficult, while the other is impossible. 


The direct, careful preparation of instructors for the profession of teaching, 
noust surmount this difficulty ; and I doubt if there be any other way in which 
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it can be surmounted. When instructors understand their profession, that is, in 
a word, when they understand the a the infant mind, what powers 
are earliest developed, and what studies are best adapted to their development, 
then it will be time to lay out and subdivide their work into an energetic sys- 
tem of public instruction. Till this step toward a reform, which is preliminary 
in its very nature, be taken, every other measure must be adopted in the dark ; 
and, therefore, be liable to fail utterly of its intended result. Houses, and funds, 
and books are all, indeed, important ; but they are only the means of enabling 
the minds of the teachers to act upon the minds of the pupils. And they must, 
inevitably, fail of their happiest e till the minds of the teachers have been 
pared to act upon those of their pupils to the greatest advantage. 

If, then, the first step toward a re in our system of popular education be 
the scientific preparation of teachers for the free schools, our next inquiry becomes, 
How can we soonest and most perfectly achieve an object on every account so 
desirable? The ready and obvious answer is, establish an institution for the very 
purpose. To my mind, this seems to be the only measure which will insure to 
the public the attainment of the object. It will be called a new project. Be it 
so. The concession does not prove that the project is a bad one, or a visionary, 
or an impracticable one. Our ancestors ventured to do what the world had 
never done before, in so perfect a manner, when they established the free schools. 
Let us also do what they have never so well done yet, and establish an institu- 
tion for the exclusive purpose of preparing instructors for them. This is only a 
second part, a development or consummation of the plan of our fathers. They 
foresaw the effect of universal intelligence upon national virtue and happiness ; 
and they * gern the means of securing to themselves and to us universal edu- 
cation. y wisely did a new thing under the sun. It has proved to be a good 
thing. oy fe enjoy the —_ of — oe and we are —— of — en- 
joyment. ir posterit ve praised them, loudly praised them, for the wis- 
dom of their efforts, Let us, then, with hints from yA aa project and accomplish 
another new thing, and confer as great a blessing on those who may come after 
us, Let us finish the work of our fathers, in regard to popular education, and 
give to it its full effect, Let us double, for we easily may, the happy influences 
of an institution which has already attracted so much notice from every part of 
our country, and drawn after it so many imitations, and send it, thus improved, 
down to posterity for their admiration. 

If a seminary for the purpose of educating teachers rivers J be essential 
in order to give the greatest efficacy to our system of popular education, then, 
in the progress of the discussion, the three following questions arise in the order 
in which they are stated. By whom should the proposed institution be estab- 
lished # What would be its leading features? And what would be some of the 
peculiar advantages to the public which would result from it? To answer these 
several questions at length would require a book ; while I have, at present, only 
leisure to prepare one or two newspaper essays. A few hints, therefore, upon 
the above three topics are all that I dare profess to give, and more than I fear I 
can give, either to my own satisfaction or that of those readers who may have 
become interested in the subject. 

The institution, from its peculiar = must necessarily be both literary 
and scientific in its character. And although, with its design constantly in view, 
we could not reasonably expect it to add, directly, much to the stock of what is 
now called literature, or to enlarge much the boundaries of what is now called 
science, yet, from the very nature of the subject to which it would be devoted, 
and upon which it would be employed, it must in its progress create a kind of 
literature of its own, and open a new science somewhat peculiar to itself—the 
science of the development of the infant mind, and the science of communicating 
knowledge from one mind to another while ina different stage of maturity. The 
tendency of the inquiries which must be carried on, and the discoveries which 
would be constantly made, in a seminary for this new p' , would be to give 
efficacy to the pursuits of other literary and scientific institutions. Its influence, 
therefore, though indirect, would be not the less powerful upon the cause of lit- 
erature and the sciences generally. These remarks may seem to anticipate an- 
other part of my subject ; but they are introduced here to show that a seminary 
for the education of teachers would stand, at least, on as favorable a footing in 
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relation to the public, as other literary and scientific institutions. It seems now 
tw be believed that the Legislature of the State are the rightful proprietors of 
all public institutions for the diffusion of knowledge. And if they are of any, 
they certainly ought to be of one for such a purpose. Because there are none in 
which the public would be more deeply interested. There are none which 
would tend so much to diffuse knowledge among the whole mass of the people. 
And this, as has been before remarked, is a solemn duty enjoined upon our gov- 
ernment by the constitution under which they are organized, and from whi 
they derive their authority. Besides, it is the first impulse of every government, 
operating as quickly and steadily as instinct, to provide for its own preservation. 
And it seems to be conceded on all hands, by the friends as well as the encmies 
of freedom, that a government like our own can only exist among a people gen- 
erally enlightened ; the only question as to the permanency of free institutions 
beinz, whether it be possible to make and to keep the whole population of a 
nation so well educated as the existence of such institutions supposes and re- 
uires. 

, Our government, therefore, are urged by every motive which the constitution 
can enjoin or self-preservation suggest, to see to it that knowledge is generally 
diffused among the people. Upon this subject of popular education, a free gov- 
ernment must be arbitrary ; fur its existence depends upon it. The more igno- 
rant and degraded people are, the less do they feel the want of instruction, and 
the less will they scek it. And these are the classes of a community which 
always increase the fastest up to the very point, where the means of subsistence 
fail. So that if any ono class of men, however small, be suffered as a body to 
remain in ignorance, and to allow their families to grow up without instruction, 
they will increase in a greater ratio, compared with their numbers, than the more 
enlightened classes, till they have a preponderance of physical power. And 
when this prepcnderance becomes overwhelming, what hinders a revolution and 
an arbitrary government, by which the mind of a few can control the physical 
strength of the many ! 

If this reasoning be correct, a free government must look to it betimes, that 
popular ignorance does not gain upon them. If it do, there is a thistle in the 
vineyard of the republic, which will grow and spread itself in every direction, 
till it cannot be eradicated. The ignorant must be allured to learn by every 
motive which can be offered tothem. And if they will not thus be allured, they 
must be taken by the strong arm of government and brought out, willing or 
unwilling, and made to learn, at least, enough to make them peaceable and good 
citizens. It would be well, indeed, if the possibility could be held out to all of 
successfully aspiring to responsible stations in society. A faint hope is better 
than despair. Aud though only one chance in a thousand be favorable, even that 
is worth something to stimulate the young to greater efforts, to become worthy 
of distinction. The few who, under all the disadvantages which adverse circum- 
stances impose, can find their way by untired perseverance to places of trust and 
influence in the republic, serve to give identity of feeling, of purpose, and pur- 
suit to the whole. They harmonize and bind together all those different and 
pesee oy classes of the community, between which fretful jealousies naturally 
subsist. 

These are hints, only, at an argument, perhaps unintelligible ones, to establish 
the principle, that free governments are the proprietors of all literary and scien- 
tific institutions, so far as they have the tendency to diffuse knowledge generally 
among the people. The free schools of Massachusetts, as the most efficient 
means of accomplishing that object, should therefore be the property and the 
peculiar care of government. An argument will, at once, be drawn from these 
principles why they should assume the direction of the schools, so far as to insure 
to the people over whom they are appointed to preside, competent teachers of 
them, And as this is the main purpose of the proposed institution, the reason- 
ing seems to be conclusive why they should be its proprietor, or, at least, its 
patron and protector. 

An institution for the education of teachers, as has been before intimated, 
would form a part, and a very important ae of the free-school system. It 
would be, moreover, precisely that portion of the system which should be under 


the direction of the State, whether the others are or not. Because we should 
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thus secure at once, a uniform, intelligent, and independent tribunal for decisions 
on the qualifications of teachers. Because we should thus relieve the clergy of an 
invidious task, and insure to the public competent teachers, if such could be found 
or prepared. An institution for this purpose would become, by its influence on 
society, and particularly on the young, an engine to — the public sentiment, 
the public morals, and the public religion, more powerful than any other in the 
possession of government. It should, therefore, be responsible immediately to 
them. And they should carefully overlook it, and prevent its being perverted 
to other purposes, directly or indirectly, than those for which it is designed. It 
should be emphatically the State’s institution. And its results would soon make 
it the State’s favorite and pride, among other lite and scientific institutions. 
The Legislature of the State should, therefore, establish and build it up, without 
waiting for individuals, at great private sacrifices, to accomplish the work. Such 
would be the influence of an institution for the education of teachers; and such 
is the growing conviction of the strength of early associations and habits, that it 
cannot be long before the work will be begun in some form. If it be not under- 
taken by the public and for public purposes, it will be undertaken by individu- 
als for private yr ase 

The people of usetts are able and willing, yea, more than willing, they 
are anxious to do something more for popular education, for the diffusion of 
knowledge generally. The only questions with them are how and where can 
means be applied to the purpose to the greatest advantage. It may safely be 
submitted, by the friends of the free schools, to a republican people and their 
republican government, which institutions on comparison most deserve the pub- 
lic bounty ; those whose advantages can be enjoyed but by a few, or those which 
are open to the whole population ; those which have for their main objects good 
that is remote, or those whose happy influences are felt at once, through the 
whole community. Which institutions deserve the first consideration, and the 
most anxious attention of a popular government, those which will place a few 
scholars and philologists upon a level with the Germans in a knowledge of Greek 
accents, or those which ut our whole people upon the level of enlightened 
men in their practical know: of common things t These objects may all be 
important to us. But the former wil! be provided for by individuals; the latter 
are the peculiar care of government. 

The next question, mentioned above, as arising in the progress of this discus- 
sion, was, what would be the leading features of an institution for the education 
of teachers. If the institution were to be founded by the State, upon a large 
scale, the following parts would seem to be obviously essential. 1. An appro- 

jate library, with a philosophical apparatus. 2. A principal and assistant pro- 
soon in the different departments, 3. A school for children of different ages, 
embracing both those desiring a general education, and those designed particu- 
larly for teachers. 4. A Board of Commissioners, or an enlightened body of men 
representing the interests and the wishes of the public. 

1. A library should of course be selected with particular reference to the ob- 
jects of the institution. It would naturally and necessarily contain the approved 
authors on the science of education in its widest sense. It would embrace works 
of acknowledged merit in the various branches of literature and science intimately 
connected with education; such as anatomy and physiology, the philosophy of 
the human mind and heart, and the philosophy of age. 

Physical education forms a very essential part of the subject, and should be 
eee y understood. This branch includes the development of all the organs 
of the . And works upon the physiology of children should be added to the 
library. ks on gynmastics, containing directions for particular exercises 
adapted to the development of the several organs, belong to the library of the 
accomplished instructor, as well as to that of the surgeon. Indeed, if the former 
so y use them, they will enable him to give a firmness to the parts of the 

ly which may, perhaps, supersede the necessity of the interference of the lat- 
ter to set them right in manhood. 

The philosophy of the infant mind must be understood by the instructor before 
much progress can be made in the science of education; for a principal branch 
of the science consists in forming the mind. And the skill of the teacher in this 
department is chiefly to be seen in his judicious adaptation of means to the de- 
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velopment of the intellectual faculties. Every book, therefore, which would aid 
in an analysis of the youthful mind, should be placed in the library of the pro- 
posed institution. 

The human heart, the philosophy of its passions and its affections, must be 
studied by those who expect to influence those passions, and form those affections. 
This branch of the subject includes the government of children, especially in the 
earliest stages of their discipline. The success of the teacher here depends u 
the good judgment with which he arranges and presents to his pupils the motives 
that will soonest move them, and most permanently influence their actions. The 
mistaken or wicked principles of parents and instructors, in this department of 
education, have, no doubt, perverted the dispositions of many hopeful children. 
If successful experience has been recorded, it should be brought to the assistance 
of those who must otherwise act without experience. 

Lastly, the study of the philosophy of language would be essential to the 
scientific teacher. The term is not here understood to mean a class of 
words called Greek, or another class of words called Latin, or even that class of 
words which we call English. It means something more general, and something 
which can hardly be defined. It embraces all the means we use to excite in the 
minds of others the ideas which we have already in our own minds. These, 
whatever they are, are included in the general definition of language. This is a 

t desideratum in our systems of education. We do not possess a language 
y which we can produce precisely the idea in a pupil which we have in our own 
mind, and which we wish to excite in his, And mpatient and precipitate teach- 
ers _— often quarrel with their pupils, because they do not arrive at the same 
conclusions with themselves, when, if they could but look into their minds, they 
would find that the ideas with which they begin to reason, or which enter into 
their processes of reasoning, are altogether different. Every book or fact, there- 
fore, which would do any thing to supply this desideratum, or enable the teacher 
better to understand precisely the idea which he excites in the mind of his pupils, 
should be collected in the instructor's library. 

2. The institution should have its — and its assistant professors, The 
government and instruction of a oe for the education of teachers would be 
among the most responsible situations which could be assigned to men in literary 
or scientific pursuits. As many of the objects of the institution would be new, 
so the duties of its instructors would also be new. No commanding minds have 
gone before precisely in the proposed course, and struck out a path which others 
— easily follow. There are no rules laid down for the direction of those who 
will not think upon, or who cannot understand the subject. Men must, there- 
fore, be brought to the task who have the ability to observe accurately and to 
discriminate nicely. They must also collect the results of what experience they 
can from books and from others, in order to enable themselves to form some 
general principles for the direction of their pupils, who will go abroad to 
their improvements to others. It is not supposed for a moment that all who 
may receive instruction at the proposed institution with the intention of becom- 
ing teachers, will necessarily be made thereby adepts in the science, any more 
than it is believed that all who happen to maar four years within the owls of a 
college are necessarily made expert in the mysteries of syllogisms and the calcu- 
lus. But having seen correct general principles of education successfully reduced 
to practice, they may, at least, become artists in the profession, and be able to 
teach pretty well upon a system, the philosophy of which they cannot thoroughly 
comprehend. 

8. A school of children and youth of different ages and pursuing different 
branches of study would form an essential part of the institution. In the early 
— of the education of children, the discrpline should consist almost wholly of 
such exercises as serve to develop the different faculties and strengthen all the 


powers of the mind. And in the subsequent education of youth, when the disci- 
pline comes to consist partly in the development of the mind, and partly in the 
communication of knowledge, the course of instruction would be the same, 
whether the pupil were destined to be a teacher or not. The objects of the 
institution do not, therefore, become peculiar till after the pupil has acquired a 
certain degree of freedom and strength of mind ; nor till after he has made the 
acquisition of the requisite amount of knowledge for the profession of teacher, 
6 
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Though a pupil would necessarily imbibe a good deal of clearness and method in 
his intellectual exercises by submitting the direction of them to a skillful instruct- 
or, the stu-ly of the science of teaching cannot properly begin till he — 
relations with those about him ; and, instead of following a course prescribed by 
another, and exhibiting the powers of his own mind without an effort to take 
cognizance of them, he assumes to look down upon humbler minds, to direct their 
movements, and to detect and classify the phenomena of their subtle workings. 

After the young candidate for an instructor, therefore, has acquired sufficient 
knowledge for directing those exercises and teaching those branches which he 
wishes to profess, he must then begin his labors under the scrutinizing eyes of 
one who will note his mistakes of government and faults of instruction, and cor- 
rect them. The experienced and skillful professor of the science will observe 
how the mind of the young teacher acts upon that of the learner. He will see 
how far and how perfectly they apirdend'ensh other, and which is at fault if 
they do not understand each other at all. If the more inexperienced teacher 
should attempt to foree upon the mind of a child an idea or a process of reason- 
ing for which it was not in a state, he would be checked at once, and told 
of his fault ; and thus, perhaps, the pupil would be spared a disgust for a par- 
ticular study, or an aversion to all study. As our earliest experience would in 
this manner be under the direction of ae wiser than ourselves, it would the 
more easily be classed under general principles for our direction afterward. 
This part of the necessary course in an institution for the education of teachers 
might be much aided by lectures. Children exhibit such and such intellectual 

na ; the scientific professor of education can explain those phenomena, 
and tell from what they arise. If they are favorable, he can direct how they 
are to be encouraged and turned to account in the development and formation of 
the mind. If they are unfavorable, he explain by what means they are to 
be overcome or corrected. Seeing intellectual results, he can trace them, even 
through complicated circumstances, to their causes: or, knowing the causes and 
circumstances, he can predict the result that will follow them. Thus every day’s 
experience would be carefully examined, and made to limit or extend the com- 
prehension of the general principles of the science. Is there any other process 
or method than this to arrive at a philosophical system of education? If an 
poo to other minds, it is to be hoped that the public may soon have the benefit 

it. 

4. The fourth branch, which I mentioned above as constituting an important 
part of an institution for the education of teachers, was a Board of Commission- 
ers. Although they would, probably, have but little to do with the immediate 
government and instruction of the mstitution, they would be valuable to it by 
representing the wishes of the community, and by bringing it more perfectly in 
contact with the public interests. Besides, it must occur to every one, that in 
the general management of such an establishment, many of the transactions would 
require characters and talents very different from those that would, generally, 
be found in the principal or professors. Men might easily be found who would 
lecture to admiration, and yet be wholly incompetent to assume the general 
direction of the establishment, The professors, too, would always want assistance 
and authority in determining what acquisitions should be required for admission 
into the institution, and what proficiency should be deemed essential in the can- 
didates before leaving it to assume the business of teaching. Upon what princi- 

les shall the school be collected? How shall the privilege of attending as new 
<a pa in the science of education be settled upon applications from different 
parts of the State or country? These and many similar questions would render 
a body of men, distinct from the professors, important to the institution. Many 
decizions, too, must necessarily be made, affecting individual and private inter 
ests. This would be an invidious duty, and the instructors should be relieved 
from it as far as possible. It is confidently believed that the peculiar advan 
tages to be enjoyed at such an institution by children and youth generally, as 
well as by those designed for teachers, would command a price sufficient to de- 
fray nearly the whole expenses of the establishment. If not so, then might not 
town send one or more young men to the institution to be properly educated 
for instructors, and require them in return to teach their public schools to liqui- 
~ date the expense? All these means, however, are subjects for future consider- 
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sn are to be devised after the utility of the institution has been demon- 
strated. 

The peculiar advan of an institution for the education of teachers would 
be far tuo numerous and tvo important to be either embraced or enforced in the 

which remains for this topic. A few, therefore, of the most obvious ones 
are all that can here be alluded to, One advantage, and a very certain one, 
would be to raise the character of teachers generally ; and consequently, in the 
same degree, the character of the schools which they teach. Let us pause, for a 
moment, to consider to what an extent we are interested in every thing which 
affects our system of public instruction; and hence derive a motive, before we 
pass ou, to enforce attention to every suggestion for improvement in it. 

There were in the district of Massachusetts, according to the census of 1820, 
five hundred and twenty-three thousand one hundred and fifty-nine souls. Of 
this number, two hundred and forty-one thousand seven hundred and eleven 
were under the age of eighteen years. The numbers have since been much 
augmented. If the population has increased only as fast since the last census 
as it did between the census of 1810 and that of 1820, there are now, in round 
numbers, about two hundred and fifty thousand children and youth in Massa- 
chusetts under the age of eighteen years. This, it will be perceived, amounts to 
almost one-half of the whole number of souls. If we take from the older those 
between the ages of eighteen and twenty-one, and add them to the younger part 
of the population, we shall find at least half, and probably more than half of the 
whole, under twenty-one years. 

These are all flexible subjects of education, in its most comprehensive sense ; 
though they are not all within the influence of that part of it which can be easily 
controlled by legislaticn, or indeed by any means except by an enlightened pub- 
lic opinion. A few of this great number have left schools and all direct 
means of education, and entered upon the active business of life. And a portion 
of the younger part of them are yet subjects only for domestic education. But 
after these deductions from the two extremes, it will not be extravagant to 
state, that one-third of the whole population are of a suitable age, have oppor- 
tunity, and do actually attend school some portion of the year. In Massachusetts 
we have not the means of knowing accurately the numbers of children and youth 
who attend our schools; because we have no system of returns to any public au- 
thority, by which such facts can be ascertained. But I am confirmed in the be- 
lief that the above is not an extravagant estimate, by two circumstances. One 
of them is, several towns have been carefully examined, and this is about the 
proportion of the population found in their schools. And the other is, official 
documents and acknowledged authorities from the neighboring State of Connecti- 
cut informs us that one-third of the population attend their free schools a part of 
the year. And probably the same would be found to be true of New York, as 
well as of the remainder of the New England States. 

These are statistical facts. Others may reason upon them and draw what con- 
clusions they can, about immigration, the future prospects of New England, her 
comparative influence in the Union, and the facilities she affords for a manufac- 
turing district. They have been introduced here because they suggest motives 
stronger than any others, to enforce attention to our means of popular education. 
One-third of our whole population are now at that period of life when their 
principles and characters are rapidly forming. Habits, both moral and intellect- 
ual, are taking their direction, and acquiring the strength of age. In all thia, 
the schools must have a deep influence. Both the degree and the kind of influ- 
ence are, to a certain extent, within our control, and consequently depend — 
our efforts. In twenty years, and surely twenty years are not beyond the ken 
of a tolerably clear-sighted politician, this part of our pein will succeed to 
most of the Hanweo places and relations of their fathers. They must receive 


all that we have to leave for them. They must take our names, and attach to 
them honor or infamy. They must possess our fyrtunes, to preserve or disperse 
them. And they must inherit our free institutions, to improve, pervert, or de- 
stroy them. Here, then, are the strongest political motives, as well as paternal 
affection, urging upon us attention to all the means of forming correctly the 
characters of those who are to receive from us our choicest blessings. And what 
means within our control can be devised more efficient for this purpose, than 
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those primary seminaries for instruction, where the mass of the people must 
receive several years of their education? Find, if they are to be found, or create, 
if they are not now to be found, a class of teachers well skilled in their profes- 
sion, and put them into all our free schools. What an effect would socn be pro- 
duced in their condition! And what a renovating influence these same schools 
ba soon have upon the character of the whole people who have access to 

m | 

But thase are general advantages of a good class of teachers. I promised to 

— of the peculiar advantages of the proposed institution to produce them. 

library, collected with particular reference to the objects of the institution, 
would contain the facts of the science of education scattered along in the history 
of the world. Facts are the materials of philosophy. And we cannot philoso- 
phize, safely, till we have an extensive before us, The library would nat- 
urally collect, not only those phenomena relating to the subject which have 
already been pods 5 but also the records of those @hich must be daily passing 
before our eyes. Books connected with and collateral to oe eer will be as 
important to the purposes of the institution as those professedly written upon 
the subject. And frequently they will be found to a semer more so. Because 
the former contain the facts and the phenomena, while the latter have only an 
author’s reasoning and conclusions upon them. And the authors who have writ- 
ten upon education, with very few exceptions, have reasoned speciously, but from 
very limited and imperfect inductions. So that their conclusions, though they 
may be correct, as far as they had the necessary means of making them so, are 
liable to fail, totally, when reduced to practice under circumstances a little dif- 
ferent from those which the principles have been formed. We want more 
experience before we begin to reason at large and to draw sweeping conclusions 
on the subject. And our library would be chiefly valuable as containing that 
experience, or the results of it, accurately and authentically recorded. 

ut the conclusions of writers on the subject, though received and repeated 
by every body, are not binding and beyond question, till we know that the facts 
from which they reasoned are ali which can affect the principles that they de- 
duce from them. And to believe that the experience of two thousand years, 
embracing the present age, which is so full of phenomena of all kinds, has not 
added something to our means of a copious and safe induction to principles of 
education, requires a stretch of credulity with which my mind is not gifted. It 
will be safer, as a general rule, to assume that they teach us what to avoid, rather 
than what to imitate. 

When we have collected the means of reasoning correctly, which books can 
afford, and added to them the living materials of philosophy, which will be con- 
stantly exhibited in the school which is to form a part of the institution, we are 
to place all these before instructors of discriminating minds, who are able and 
willing to observe as wellas toreason. We are, then, to turn the public attention 
toward them in good earnest, and let them see that something is ex d from 
them, There is a moral certainty, under such circumstances, that the expecta- 
tion will be gratified. When the public attention is turned toward any subject, 
all the ardent and discriminating minds act in concert. And like the rays of the 
sun converged to a point by a lens, they act with an intensity which must pro- 
duce an effect. 

It would be a natural result of the proposed institution to organize the teach- 
ers into a more distinct profession, and to raise the general standard of their intel- 
lectual attainments. It would therefore concentrate and give energy and direc- 
tion to exertions and inquiries, which are now comparatively wasted for want of 
such direction. No one, indeed, can now foresee, precisely, what effect would 
be produced upon our systems of education and principles of instruction by sub- 
jecting them to such an ordeal. To foretell the improvements that would be 
made, would be to make them, and supersede the necessity of an institution for 
the purpose. Though the necessity would still remain for some similar means 
to propagate them among the people. But if our principles of education, and 
particularly our principles of government and instruction, are not already perfect. 
we may confidently expect improvements, though we may not know, precisely, 
in what they will consist. 

Many persons knew twenty years ago that steam was expansive. But who 
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foresaw the degree to which its expansion could be raised, or the purposes to 
which it could be applied? Public attention was turned to the subject in earnest, 
and we now see vessels moving in every direction by its power. It was known 
long since that light wood w: float, and water run down hill. But who fore- 
saw, twenty years ago, the present state of our internal improvement by means 
of canals ? Public attention and powerful minds were directed to the subject, 
and we now see boats ascending and descending our mountains, and traversing 
our continent in every direction. Those who were before almost our antipodes, 
have now, by the ities of communication, become our neighbors. The most 
intrepid prophet would hardly have dared, even ten years ago, to predict the 
resent state of our manufactories. This has all been done, because it could be 
and many minds were turned to the subject, and resolved that it should be 
done. All these are in many respects analogous cases, and go to show that we 
do not always know how near to us important improvements are ; and that it is 
only necessary to direct the public attention to a subject in order to insure some 
inventions in it. ; 

A great variety of other peculiar advantages to the public, it occurs to me, 
must arise from an institution for the education of teachers, But I have confined 
myself to those only which seemed to be the most striking and important. All 
other’ will be found to be involved, in a great degree, or wholly, in those which 
I have stated. And although to enumerate them might add some new motives 
for attention to the subject, they could not strengthen much the argument in 
favor of an institution somewhat like that which been above described. I 
must now take my leave of the subject for the present; my only regrets being 
that I have not had ability to do more justice to the several topics which I have 

i nor time to do more justice to my own views of them. 


To James G. Carter belongs the credit of having first arrested the attention 
of the leading minds of Massdchusetts to the necessity of immediate and thor- 
ough improvement in the system of free or public schools, and especially by the 
training of competent teachers for these schools, by his “Letters to the Hon. 
William Prescott, LL. D., on the Free Schools of New England,” in 1824, and his 
“Essays on Popular Education, on Education as a Science, and an Institution for 
the Instruction of Teachers,” in 1824-5. These publications were noticed in the 
leading newspapers in all parts of the country, and were reviewed with extracts 
and discussions in the American Journal of Edueation, the United States Ga- 
zette, and North American Review. The subjects were taken up by Governors 
in their Messages, and discussed in the Legislatures of several States, and recog- 
nized in the Prospectuses of many Institutions. 

In 1827 Mr. Carter opened an Institution, with special reference to the edu- 
cation of teachers on the plan set forth by him, and memorialized the Legisla- 
ture for aid. The recommendations of the Committee were lost by a single vote. 

In 1830 he assisted in the establishment of the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, of which he was Councilor and President, and, from his position as mem- 
ber of the Legislature and Chairman of the Committee on Education, was 
mainly instrumental in obtaining for its operations an annual grant of $300, by 
which its perpetuity was secured. From the same position he rendered other 
signal services to the cause, advocating every measure of school improvement, 
the compulsory education of factory children, the appropriation of the United 
States Revenue to a Teachers’ Seminary, the appointment of a State Superin- 
tendent of Schools, and the establishment of the Board of Education, for which 
he drew the Act, and was nominated the first member. 
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MEMORIAL OF JAMES G. CARTER 


TO THE 





LEGISLATURE OF MASSACHUSETTS, AND THE REPORT OF THE 
COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
ON A SEMINARY FOR TEACHERS, IN 1827. 





To the Hon. Senate and House of Representatives of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, in General Court assembled, the undersigned begs leave most 
respectfully to represent :— 


That he is about to open a seminary in a central part of the state, for the gener- 
al instruction of children and youth of both sexes, and also for the particular in- 
struction of those who may resort to him for that purpose, in the science of edu- 
cation; or in the best means of developing the physical, moral, and intellectual 
powers of the young by judicious and whulesome exercise of those powers, and, 
at a subsequent period, of conveying to their minds the greatest amount of useful 
knowledge. 

In regard to the department for a purposes, first above named, your me- 
morialist believes that the public demand for a more practical education than is 
commonly afforded by our schools and colleges in their present state has become 
so strong and decided as to render it safe for individual enterprise to attempt to 
answer that demand. And he would not now ask the attention of your honor- 
able body to that. part of his plan further than to observe that, in his view, it may, 
without prejudice to itself, be made greatly subservient to the department for the 
education of teachers. . 

The necessity of some systematic preparation of instructors of youth, before 
they enter upon their duties, is so obvious, upon the slightest consideration ; and 
the want of teachers, better qualified to govern and instruct our common schools 
than our present means are adequate to supply, has been so severely felt in every 
part of the state; that your memorialist believes it would even be safe for indi- 
vidual enterprise to enter upon that department, to a limited extent. But, as 
no seminary for this purpose has, to his knowledge, been established in this 
country ; and as the establishment of one would necessarily require the invest- 
ment of a considerable capital, as well as the expense of much valuable time, in 
order to conduct it so as to produce the best results; its advantages, even upon 
the most economical arrangement that can be made, must be put at a price above 
the ability of large and important classes of the community to pay. In this view 
of the subject, it has occurred to your memorialist, that if your honorable body— 
the So gaetom of those schools which contain, at this and every moment, 
one-third of the whole population of the state—would extend to private enter- 
prise a moderate amount of public patronage, jt would so far diminish the necessary 
expenses of the institution to individuals, as to open its doors to all who would 
aspire to the responsible employment of teachers of youth. 

By this union of private and public means—by private enterprise controlled by 
public wisdom—your memorialist believes that a seminary for the education of 
teachers might be at once commenced upon a scale more commensurate with its 
importance to the community, more adequate to the public demands for better 
instruction, more in keeping with the fu tal principle of the free schools, 
and more consonant with the whole spirit of our free institutions. 

James G. Carrer. 


The Committee, of which Hon. William B. Calhoun, of Spring- 
field, was chairman, submitted the following 





REPORT. 
The Select Committee, to whom was referred “so much of His Excellency 
the Governor’s Message as relates to the subject of a Seminary for the Instruc- 





tion cf School Teachers,” and to whom was also referred the memorial of James 
G. Carter, upon the same subject, respectfully report the accompanying bill. 
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They also ask leave to report further, that although legislative enactment upon 
the subject submitted to their consideration be entirely new, yet the attention of 
the community has been so repeatedly called to it, that public opinion concerning 
it may with safety be said already to have become unquestionably settled. Dis- 
cussions in regard to it have been carried on for a considerable period past in 
this and the neighboring states. 

At first, the views taken of it were necessarily indefinite ; and, although the 
sentiment has become general that an institution for the instruction of school- 
teachers would be of incalculable benefit, yet, as no one had developed a plan, by 
which the object could be accomplished, the whole subject seemed to be im- 
pressed with a visionary and impracticable character. Recently, however, at- 
tempts have been made, and, as your committee believe, with great success, to 
reduce these general views to a standard of practical utility. Men have been in- 
duced to bestow their thoughts upon the subject, who—from their situation in 
the community—from their acquaintance with the science and practice of educa- 

tion—from their deep sense of the wants of the public, made apparent more par- 
ticularly by the failure of many successive attempts to improve the character and 
elevate the standard of the free schools—and from the loud complaints which bave 
been uttered on all sides, of the deficiency of good schoolmasters—might very 
naturally have been selected as specially fitted to examine and investigate the sub- 
ject, and to apply the proper remedies. The consequence has been, that several 
plans of a school of instruction, for the purposes contemplated, have already 
been presented to the public ; and your committee have very fortunately been 
able to avail themselves of the fruits of extensive researches in the premises. 

The committee have had their attention called more particularly to the state- 
ments and explanations of the memorialist, whose petition has been before them. 
From a mature consideration of his plan of instruction, they are unanimously of 
opinion, that it is entirely practical in its character, simple in its details, and pecul- 
iarly calculated to develop the powers of the mind, and that the studies it re- 
_ are brought wholly and appropriately within the pale of downright utility. 

t is unnecessary here to go beyond a mere outline. 

The attention of the student is to be called primarily to a course of reading upon 
the subject of education: he is to be instructed thoroughly in all the branches 
areca | to his profession, particularly in all that portion of solid learning caleu- 

to fit him to communicate the knowledge required in the common freé 
schools in the country. A peculiar character of usefulness will be stamped upon 
the institution proposed, by connecting with it an experimental school, 
entirely of young children, ——— the ordinary routine of instruction. Here the 
student will see the whole wxipebty | ent and discipline requisite in a 
school, placed obviously and palpably before him. Theory and practice will thus 
be intimately blended, and the ap or be led quadaaity ix into a knowledge of his 
appropriate duties, in precisely the same manner in which tact and capacity are 
acquired in all the other pursuits of life. Indeed, the institution contemplated 
amounts simply to an attempt to bring the business of school-teaching into a sys- 
tem, from which it has heretofore alone and most unaccountably been excluded. 

Whilst the committee incline to the opinion, that this institution should be de- 
tached entirely from all other pursuits, and be devoted wholly and distinctly to 
the simple object in view, they would not be considered as deciding definitely 
that it could not be safely "connected with some of the literary establishments of 
the state. Some undoubted advantages, particularly thuse of “concentrated effort 
and action, will, in the opinion of the committee, give an institution of the former 
character a decided superiority over one of the latter description. In all proba- 
bility, the wants of the public will require both to be resorted to. 

In regard to details generally on the subject, the committee believe they may 
with great propriety be left to the diseretion and judgment of the Board of Com- 
missioners, whose appointment is provided for in the accompanying bill. A suffi- 
cient object will now be gained, if the legislature can be satisfied the plan, in 
its character and principles, is feasible and practicable. Its simplicity can not but 
be seen to be particularly distinguishing. 

It needs at this time neither argument nor an exhibition of facts, to demonstrate 
to the legislature, that the free schools of the commonwealth are not such as they 
ought to be—that they fail, most essentially, of accomplishing the high objects for 
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which they were established, and toward the support of which so large an amount 
of money is annually raised amongst the people. Upon this subject public opin- 
ion is fully settled. 

Nor is there any difficulty in arriving at the true cause. Can it, in the large 
majority of cases, be traced to any other than the incompetency of teachers? 
And in this fact there is nothing mysterious. Can the teachers be otherwise than 
incompetent, when no pains are taken to instruct them in the business of their 

ion—when, in one word, they are not reputed or constituted 4 profession ? 

The great and leading object of sehool-teachers should be, to learn how to 
communicate knowledge ; yet, although the statutes of the state require them to 
be thoroughly examined as to their qualifications, it is hardly necessary to remark, 
that their capabilities in reference to the important object alluded to are, and must 
be, from the very nature of the thing, kept entirely out of sight. And this state 
of things must, in the opinion of the committee, continue, and indeed grow worse 
and worse, until some provision is made for bringing about an end of so much 
consequence. 

The several towns in the commonwealth are obliged by law to raise money for 
the support of schools: the sums contributed by the people for this purpose are 
of immense amount. Is it not, beyond question, the sacred duty of the legisla- 
ture to see to it, that these contributions are made, in the highest possible degree, 
serviceable ? Ought it not, as a matter of course, to be expected that the people will 
complain, if the government are inactive and indifferent, where such is the stake? 

what more suitable and rational way can the government interpose, than in 

viding the means for furnishing the schools with competent instructors—and 
in encouraging the establishment of seminaries, whose object shall be to teach the 
art of communicating knowledge ? 

Your committee ask the attention of the legislature to the ready patronage, 
which, in past time, has been extended to the interests of learning in the higher 
institutions. They dwell, and the legislature and the people whom they repre- 
sent can not but dwell, with proud satisfaction, upon the cheering recollections 
which the bare allusion can not fail to bring up. In time gone by, the fathers of 
the commonwealth have not been unmindful of the claims which the interests of 
literature have presented. These claims have not been disallowed. 

But itis obvious to remark, that the patronage of the state has heretofore uni- 
formly been extended to the higher institutions alone. No hearty interest has 
ever been manifested, at least in the form now contemplated, in the success and 
improvement of the free schools of the land. Your committee ask, and ask with 
great confidence, whether the time has. not arrived, when an efficient and foster- 
ing hand should be held forth by the legislature to these important institutions ? 
The object in view, it will not be deemed invidious to remark, is not for the bene- 
fit of the few, but of the many, of the whole. We call then the attention of the 
— this pervading interest—the interest of the mass of the people ; we 

them to cherish, encourage, and promote it ; we ask them to let this commu- 
nity see that they are themselves in earnest in their endeavors to advance their 
true welfare. 

Nor can the influence of education in the maintenance of our republican insti- 
tutions here be overlooked. Itis upon the diffusion of sound learning that we 
must mainly depend, if we mean to preserve these institutions healthful and en- 
during. These interests are intimately and deeply connected. But, for the great 
mn in view, the learning to be diffused must be that which can be brought 

to the business and bosom of every individual in the land. It is the every- 
day, the common-sense instruction, which we must scatter abroad. All must be 
thoroughly educated, in order that all may be truly freemen. 

No words, in the opinion of your committee, can sufficiently express the mag- 
nitude and importance of this subject. It is one, upon which the attention of 
the legislature of Massachusetts should be particularly fastened. To Massachu- 
setts it eminently pertains to take the lead in the project, which can not fail to 
accomplish so much in advancing the character, and securing the prosperity of 
the free schools. Here the system was first adopted. The pilgrims, from whom 
we derive honorable descent, placed the first hand upon the work. It be- 
— the descendants of those pilgrims, and upon the ground where they trod, 
to finish and sustain it. For the Committee, W. B. Catuoun. 





THE PRUSSIAN SYSTEM OF TEACHERS’ SEMINARIES. 


BY DR. JULIUS, OF HAMBURG. 





Tue Committee on Education, (of which Alexander H. Everett was 
chairman,) of the House of Representatives, Mass., in a Report on the dis- 
tribution of the income of the School Fund, in March, 1835, recommended 
that a portion of the same should be applied “‘to the education of teach- 
ers,” for the reason, that “it would do more for the cause of public in- 
struction in this Commonwealth, than almost any innovation on the ex- 
isting institutions that could well be imagined ;” and cites the example 
of the Prussian system, the superiority of which is attributed to its care 
of this department. The following account of this feature of the Prussian 
system by Dr. Julius, then in this country as Commissioner of the King 
of Prussia to collect information on the subject of our prisons, &c., in the 
form of answers to certain queries, is appended to this Report :— 


OUTLINE OF THE PRUSSIAN SYSTEM OF EDUCATING TEACHERS. 


1. How are the Seminaries, for the Education of Teachers, supported in Prus- 
sia—at the expense of the Government, or the Department? 

The seminaries for the teachers of primary schools are entirely supported by 
government from the general school fund, which has two separate divisions, the 
Catholic school fund, and the Protestant school fund. 

The expense of these seminaries belongs to the ordinary annual budget of the 
Ministry of Public Instruction, which is only subjected to a common visa, but 
not to an extraordinary scrutinizing revision, if it does not contain new items 
which were not before introduced into it. 

Some of the seminaries have ancient endowments, in landed property, which 
contribute to diminish the expense of the Royal Treasury, but the departments 
have nothing to spend for this part of popular education. In the year 1831, the 
annual expense for thirty-three seminaries amounted to nearly $80,000, whereof 
the Treasury had only to pay about $60,000. 

At the beginning of 1833, there were forty-two seminaries in the kingdom, 
with a population of thirteen millions of inhabitants. To each of these semina- 
ries a small elementary school for children of the city is attached, but merely as 
a means to develop the practical skill of the future teachers. The expense of 
the seminaries makes nearly the fifteenth part of the entire expense of the pri- 
mary schools. The expense of the primary schools is borne nearly in such pro- 
portions by the State, and by the parishes, orrather ‘‘Communes,” consisting of a 
village or of a city, that the last contribute nineteen-twentieths of the expendi- 
ture, and the Siate only one-twentieth part. 

2. Do the pupils, who are trained to the business of teaching, pay, while at the 
Seminaries, the expense of their board and tuition, or are they supported in whole 
or in part by the State? 

The whole expense of the erection of seminaries and of providing them with 
suitable buildings wherein the professors and the pupils live, as well as with a 
library, apparatus for instruction and musical instruments for the exercise of the 
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pupils, is borne by the State. As to the board of the pupils, it is paid for by far 
the greatest proportion of them, and provided for all by the State. There is 
only a small part of the pupils for whom the magistrates of the places of their 
nativity and residence, or their relatives, make a swall annual payment to the 
treasurer of the seminary. 

Those pupils which receive their education and support wholly from the State 
are legally bound to fill, during a certain number of years, the situations of 
schoolmasters to which they are elected, receiving always the annual salary at- 
tached to each of these situations. The length of time during which they have 
to fill, in this way, some place of schoolmaster offered to them, is three years. 
Should they not choose to accept such an appointment when offered to them, 
they have to pay to the treasurer of the seminary where they were educated, 
for each year of instruction, $14 and the whole amount of their board. 

Of the forty-two seminaries existing first of January, 1833, twenty-eight were 
large, with 25 to 100 pupils. The law, which from unavoidable circumstances, 
has not always been observed, prescribed never to have more than sixty or sev- 
enty pupils in a seminary. These seminaries were entirely supported by the 
State or from their own funds. The remaining fourteen seminaries, which may 
be called branch seminaries, count each of them six to eighteen pupils, some- 
times under the superintendence of an experienced clergyman or rector, and in 
these the State contributes only a part of their income. 

In some of the larger seminaries the State gives, besides board, a small gra- 
tuity to some of the best and most informed pupils, who act as assistant teach- 
ers of their younger fellow students. 

The number of pupils in these forty-two institutions amounted, at the above- 
mentioned period, to more than two thousand, the number of situations for 
schoolmasters to about twenty-two thousand, and the number of pupils formed 
for these situations, annually leaving the seminaries, to about eight or nine hun-' 
dred. The annual vacancies in the situations of’schoolmasters amount to about 
three or four per cent., so that, with due allowance for pupils selecting other 
situations, or retained by bodily infirmities there, there still remains a sufficient* 
number of candidates for such appointments, and the possibility of making their 
examinations as rigorous as they ought to be. 

The expenditure of the State for the seminaries amounts annually to a little 
more than $80,000. 

3. What is the term or duration of the course in the Seminaries? 

The usual length of the course of education in the seminaries is three years, 
each year having two terms. In the smaller or branch seminaries forming 
schoolmasters for the poorest and most thinly inhabited villages, the course is 
limited to two years. 

The schoolmasters which have an appointment are sometimes (perhaps every 

ear) assembled at the nearest seminary for the purpose of receiving there, dur- 
three or four weeks, a term of instruction on methods newly invented in the 
progress of the art of teaching. 

Besides this, the most distinguished or most active schoolmasters receive from 
the consistory of the province small premiums in money, or books. The school- 
masters of the circles (nearly equal to one or two townships) have, under the 
protection of the government, weekly conferences, where they discuss the differ- 
ent methods of instruction, comment on new works on education, keep exact 
minutes of these transactions, and read their own observations or papers on 
these subjects. 

4¢° What are the subjects of study in the Seminaries ? 

The age of entering into the seminaries is between sixteen or eighteen years, 
and the pupils are free from any service in the army or in the militia during 
times of peace. 

The seminaries wherein no pupil can be received who has not gone through 
the elementary instruction, or whose morality is subjected to the least doubt, 
are destined to form teachers for the elementary or primary schools as well as 
rd the middle or citizens’ schools, where no instruction in the classical languages 

given. 

The parts which constitute the course of instruction for such teachers are— 
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1. Religion. Biblical, history, introductory and commentatory lessons on the 
Bible, systematical instruction on the religious and moral duties of man. 

2. The German language in an etymological and grammatical point of view. 
Exercises in expressing thoughts and reasoning orally and by writing. 

3. Mathematics. Arithmetic as well from memory or intellectual as by put- 
ting down the numbers, geometry, stereometry, and trigonometry. 

4. A knowledge of the world, consisting in an acquaintance with the most 
important events or objects in history, natural history, natural philosophy, geog- 
raphy and cosmology or physical geography. 

5. Musical instruction, consisting in the theory and practice of singing, the- 
ory of music, instruction in playing on the violin and the organ. 

6. Drawing according to the system of Peter Schmid, and penmanship. 

7. The theory of education, the theory and practice of teaching and their con- 
nection with religious service, the liturgy. 

8. Gymnastic exercises of all kinds. 

9. Where it is practicable, theoretical and practica) instruction in horticulture, 
in the cultivation of fruit-trees and in husbandry. In the country the dwelling- 
house of the schoolmaster has a garden, serving as a nursery and an orchard, 
for the bepefit of the schoolmaster who lives there, without paying any rent or 
local taxes, and for the instruction of the village. In latter years the rearing 
of silk-worms and the production of silk has been frequently tried hy the school- 
masters in the country, the government furnishing mulberry-trees, and other 
materials. 

What is still more important than this complete course of instruction is the 
spirit of religious and moral industry and self-denial which pervades the semina- 
ries, continually supported and inculeated by the directors, all highly distin- 
guished men of piety and learning, and by the strict discipline under which the 
pupils live, without feeling themselves fettered by it. 

5. How far is instruction in each subject of study carried? For instance, where 
does the course of Mathematics terminate, and to what extent is Geography taught? 

The answer to this question may be found already in the preceding one. 

On the whole the schoolmaster is so trained, that he may form, in connection 
with the rector, even of the remotest village, where the last-mentioned is always 
president ex-officio of the school committee elected by the inhabitants, a central 
point of religious, moral and intellectual information, sending its beneficent and 
cheerful beams through the whole extent of the little community. 

This whole system of instruction tends to a religious and moral end, and rests 

‘on the sacred basis of Christian love. As the most affecting and indeed sub- 
lime example of this spirit, I mention the little, or branch seminaries for train- 
ing poor schoolmasters in such habits and with such feelings as shall fit them to 
be useful and contented teachers of the poorest villages. Here is poverty, to 
which that of the poorest laborers in this country is affluence; and it is hopeless, 
for to this class of schoolmasters no idea is held out of advancement or change. 
Yet if ever poverty on earth appeared serene, contented, lofty, beneficent, it is 
here. “Here we see,” as the well-informed English translator of Cousin’s Re- 
port on the state of public instruction in Prussia says, “‘ Here we see men in the 
very spring-time of life, so far from being made, as we are told men must be 
made, restless and envious and discontented by instructions taking indigence 
and obscurity to their hearts for life; raised above their poor neighbors in edu- 
cation, only that they may become the servants of all, and may train the lowli- 
est children in a sense of the dignity of man, and the beauty of creation, in the 
love of God and virtue.” 

6. What apparatus is required in the Seminaries? For instance, what in 
Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, and other branches? 

The first thing requisite for the larger seminaries is a house, with ground for 
gymnastic exercises, for horticulture, and an orchard with fruit-trees, to teach 
pomology, &c., attached to it. 

Besides this, a library composed principally of works on theology, moral phi- 
losophy, the art ef teaching and systems of education, historical and geographi- 
cal compendiums, books on natural history, natural philosophy, husbandry, 
cultivation of fruits and vegetables, rearing of bees and silk-worms, the German 
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classics, and musical works and compositions. Farther, a number of musical 
inetruments, violins, flutes, pianos, and a large organ. 4 

The apparatus for chemistry and natural philosophy comprises only those in- 
struments which are requisite for those primary branches of both sciences that 
may be of use to the future schoolmaster, and also a small cabinet of natural 
history, consisting of minerals, plants and animals. 


NOTE, 

The foregoing account of the Teachers’ Seminaries of Prussia, by Dr. Julius, is republished here 
as a document of historical interest, because from its brevity and its publication in the legislative 
documents of New York and Massachusetts, it was very widely disseminated and read, and as- 
sisted in forming that public sentiment which made Normal Schools possible in. these States. 

The attention of Ameri holars was called to the Prussian School System by John Quincy 
Adams in his “ Letters from Silesia,” first published in London in 1805, and again by Prof. Henry 
E. Dwight in his “ Travels in the North of Germany,” printed in 1829. The labors of Mr. 
Woodbridge, and the publication of Mrs. Austin’s translation of Cousin’s Report on “ Public In- 
struction in Germany,”* by J. Orville Taylor, of New York, in 1835, and the presentation of its 
most remarkable provision for the professional training of teachers, in the reviews and abstracts 
of the Report which appeared in England and in this country, in that and the four or five years 
following, familiarized our leading educators with the system, and with that type of Normal 
Schools. In 1829, Mr. Woodbridge, with the assist of Mr. Gallaudet, contemplated the es- 
tablishment of a Normal School after the Prussian mode! in Hartford, and in 1831 gave an ac- 
count of the Teachers’ Seminaries in Prussia in the Annals of Education. In August, 1835, a pa- 
per on Public Instruction in Prussia, prepared by Miss Eliza Robbins from Cousin’s Report, was 
read by Mr. George 8. Hillard before the American Ipstitute of Instruction at its annual meeting 
in Boston, and in 1836 was issued by Key & Biddle, of Philadelphia, in a duodecimo volume of 
180 pages, with pretty full accounts of the Normal Schools at Potsdam, Stettin, and Lastadie. 
In December, 1835, Rev. Charles Brooks, then of Hingham, Mass., introduced the subject into a 
Thanksgiving-day discourse and proposed the plan of establishing forthwith a Normal School in 
Plymouth county. This t he followed up with the most enthusiastic persistence, by 
lecturing on the Prussian system of Normal Schools in all the towns of that county, and in the 
course of 1837 and 1838, before the Legislatures of Massachusetts, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Maine, and New Jersey, as well as in many of the principal cities of these and other States. The 
Report of Prof. Stowe in 1837, on “ Elementary Public Instruction in Prussia,” which was 
printed by the Legislatures of Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, Pennsylvania, New York, and Massa- 
chusetts; of Prof. Bache, of Girard College, on “ Education in Europe,” in 1838; of Mr. Mann, 
on his “ Educational Tour in Europe,” in 1846; and the account of the School System of Prussia, 
abridged from an article by Sir William Hamilton in the Edinburgh Review, and of the Teachers’ 
Seminaries by Wittich from the annual volume of the Central School Society of England, which 
appeared in the Connecticut Common School Journal in 1839, and the first edition of Barnard’s 
“ National Education in Europe,” which was first published in 1840 as an Appendix to his Sec- 
ond Report as Secretary of the Board of Commissioners of Common Schools of Connecticut—and 
the volume on “ Normal Schools in Europe,’ the first edition of which was printed in 1840, made 

















the American public more familiar with the European systems cf education, and especially with 
that of Prussia, than with our own. The new edition of Barnard’s “ Normal Schools and other 
Institutions, Agencies, and Means designed for the Professional Education ef Teachers in Eu- 


rope and the United States,” gives in full the principal documents which led to or accompanied 
the establishment of Normal Schoo's in the different States, 

















MEMORIAL 


or THE 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION TO THE LEGISLATURE OF 
MASSACHUSETTS ON NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


(Submitted January, 1887.) 





To roe Honoras_e THe LEGIsLaTuRE 
OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Memorial of the Directors of the American Institute of Instruction, praying 
that provision may be made for the better preparation of the teachers of the 
schools of the Commonwealth, respectfully showeth : 


Tuar there is, throughout the Commonwealth, a great want of well-qualified 
teachers : 

That this is felt in all the schools, of all classes, but especially in the most im- 
portant and numerous class, the district schools: 

That wherever, in any town, exertion has been made to improve these schools, 
it has been met and baffled by the want of good teachers; that they have been 
sought for in vain; the highest salaries have been offered, to no purpose ; that 
they are not to be found in sufficient numbers to supply the demand :— 

t their place is supplied by persons exceedingly incompetent, in many 
aes by young men, in the course of their studies, teaching from necessity, 
and often with a strong dislike for the pursuit ; by mechanics and others wanting 
present employment; and by persons who, having failed in other callings, take 
to teaching as a last resort, with no qualifications for it, and no desire of continu- 
ing in it longer than they are obliged by an absolute necessity :— 

That those among this number who have a natural fitness for the work, now 
gain the experience, without which no one, whatever his gifts, can become a good 
teacher, by the sacrifice, winter after winter, of the time and advancement of 
the children of the schools of the Commonwealth: 

That every school is now liable to have a winter's session wasted by the un- 
skillful attempts of an instructor, making his first experiments in teaching: By the 
close of the season, he may have gained some insight into the mystery, may have 
hit upon some tolerable method of discipline, may have grown somewhat famil- 
iar with the books used and with the character of the children; and, if he could 
go on in the same school for successive years, might become a profitable teacher : 
but whatever he may have gained himself, from his experiments, he will have 
failed too entirely of meeting the just expectations of the district, to leave him 
any hope of being engaged for a second term: He accordingly looks elsewhere 
for the next season, and the district receives another master, to have the existing 
regulations set aside, and to undergo another series of experiments: We do not 
state the fact too strongly, when we say, that the time, capacities, and opportuni- 
ties of thousands of the children are now sacrificed, winter after winter, to the 
preparation of teachers, who, after this enormous sacrifice, are, notwithstanding, 
often very wretchedly prepared : 

That many times, no preparation is even aimed at: that such is the known 
demand for teachers of every kind, with or without qualifications, that candi- 
dates present themselves for the employment, and committees, in despair of 
finding better, employ them, who have no degree of fitness for the work: that 
committees are obliged to employ, to take charge of their children, men to whose 
incompetency they would reluctantly commit their farms or their workshops: 

That the reaction of this deplorable incompetency of the teachers, upon the 
minds of the committees, is hardly less to be deplored, hardly less alarming, as 
it threatens to continue the evil and render it perpetual: Finding they cannot 
get suitable teachers at any price, they naturally apportion the salary to the 
value of the service rendered, and the consequence is, that, in many places, the 
wages of a teacher are below those given in the humblest of the machen arts; 
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and instances are known, of persons of tolerable qualifications as teachers, de- 
clining to quit, for a season, some of the least gainful of the trades, on the ground 
of the lowness of the teachers’ pay. 

We merely state these facts, without enlarging upon them, as they have 
already too great and melancholy cepeme We but add our voice to the 
deep tone of grief and complaint which from every part of the State. 

e are not surprised at this condition of the teachers. We should be sur- 
prised if it were much otherwise. 

Most of the winter schools are taught for about three months in the year; the 
summer not far beyond four. They are, therefore, of necessity, taught, and must 
continue to be taught, by persons who, for two-thirds or three-fourths of the 
year, have other pursuits, in pare themselves for which they have spent 
the usual period, and which, of course, they look upon as the main business of 
their lives. They cannot be expected to make great exertions and expensive 
preparation for the work of teaching, in which the standard is so low, and for 
which they are so poorly paid. 

Whatever desire they might have, it would be almost in vain. There are 
now no places suited to give them the instruction they need. 

For every other profession requiring a knowledge of the principles of science 
and the conclusions of experience, there are special schools and colleges, with 


, 


learned and able professors, and ample tus. For the preparation of the 
endian, Gheve fa slimtat none. In every other art ministering to the wants and 
conveniences of men, masters may be found ready to i whatsoever of skill 


they have to the willing apprentice; and the usage of society justly requires 
that years should be spent : er the eye of an adept, to gain the Roan Me ability. 
An apprentice to a ter is known only in tradition. 

We wor prec 5 maintain that it ought not so to be: so much of the intelli- 
gence and character, the welfare and immediate and future happiness of all the 
citizens, now and hereafter, depends on the condition of the common schools, that 
it is of necessity a matter of the dearest interest to all of the present genera- 
tion; that the common education is to such a degree the palladium of our liber- 
ties, and the good condition of the common schools, in which that education is 
chiefly obtained, so vitally important to the stability of our State, to our very 
existence as a free State, that it is the most proper subject for legislation, and 
calls loudly for legislative provision and protection. The common schools ought 
to be raised to their proper place ; and this can only be done by the better edu- 
cation of the teachers. 

We maintain that provision ought to be made by the State for the education 
of teachers; because, while their education is so important to the State, their 
condition generally is such as to put a suitable education entirely beyond their 
reach ; because, by no other means is it likely that a system shall be introduced, 
which shall prevent the immense annual loss of time to the schools, from a change 
of teachers; and because, the qualifications of a first-rate teacher are such as 
cannot,be gained but by giving a considerable time wholly to the work of prep- 
aration. 

In his calling, there is a peculiar difficulty in the fact, that whereas, in other 
callings and professions, duties and difficulties come on gradually, and one by 
one, giving ample time, in the intervals, for special preparation, in his they all 
come at once. On the first day on which he enters the school, his difficulties 
meet him with a single, unbroken, serried front, as numerously as they ever will ; 
and they refuse to be separated. He cannot divide and overcome them singly, 
— off the more formidable to wrestle with at a future time; he could only 

ve met them with complete success, by long forecast, by months and years of 

reparation. 
. qualifications requisite in a good teacher, of which many have so low and 
inadequate an idea, as to think them almost the instinctive attributes of every 
man and every woman, we maintain to be excellent qualities, rarely united in a 
high degree in the same individual, and to obtain which one must give, and may 
well give, much time and study. 

We begin with the lowest. He must have a thorough knowledge of whatever 
he undertakes to teach. If it were not so common, how absurd would it seem, 
that one should undertake to communicate to another fluency and grace in the 
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beautiful accomplishment of reading, without having them himself; or to give 
skill in the processes of arithmetic, while he understood it so — himeelf as 
to be obliged to follow the rules, as blindly as the child he was teaching! And 
yet, are there not many teachers yearly employed by committees, from the im- 
aaa of finding better, who, in reading and arithmetic, as in every thing 
else, are but one step before, if they do not fall behind, the foremost of their own 
pupils? Is it not so in geography, in English grammar, in every thing, in short, 
which is now required to be taught ? 

If the teacher understood thoroughly what is required in the usual, prescribed 
course, it would be something. But we maintain that the teachers of the public 
schools ought to be able to do much more, In ne occasions are daily 
occurring, on which, from a well-stored mind, could imparted, upon the most 
interesting and important subjects, much that would be of the greatest value to 
the learner, at the impressible period of his pupilage. Ought not these oceasions 
to be provided for? Besides, there are always at least a few forward pupi 
full of talent, ready to make advances far beyond the common course. S if 
their teacher could conduct them, would rejoice, instead of circling again and 
again in the same dull round, to go onward, in other and higher studies, so mani- 
festly valuable, that the usual studies of a school seem but as steps, intended to 
lead up to them. 

In the second place, a teacher should so understand the ordering and discipline 
of a schoo}, as to be able at once to introduce system, and to keep it constantly 
in force. Much precious time, as already stated, is lost in making, changing, ab- 
rogating, modeling and remodeling rules and regulations. And not only is the 
time utterly lost, but the changes are a source of perplexity and vexation to mas- 
ter and pupil. A judicious system of regulations not only takes up no time, but 
saves time for every thing else. We believe there are few persons to whom this 
knowledge of system comes without an effort, who are born with such an apti- 
tule to order that they full into it naturally and of course. 

In the third place, a teacher should know how to teach. This, we believe, is 
the rarest and best of his qualifications. Without it, great knowledge, however 
pleasant to the possessor, will be of little use to his pupils; and with it, a small 
fund will be made to produce great effects. It cannot, with propriety, be con- 
sidered a single faculty. It is rather a — knowledge of the best methods 
of bringing the truths of the several subjects that are to be taught, to the com- 
prehension of the learner. Not often does the same method apply to several 
studies, It must vary with the nature of the truths to be communicated, and 
with the age, capacity, and advancement of the pupil. To possess it fully, one 
must have ready command of elementary principles, a habit of seeing them in 
various points of view, and of promptly seizing the one best suited to the learner ; 
a power of awakening his curiosity, and of adapting the lessons to the mind, so 
as to bring out its faculties naturally and without violence. It therefore su 
poses an acquaintance with the minds of children, the order in which their - 
ties expand, and by what discipline they may be nurtured, and their inequalities 


repaired. 

This knowledge of the human mind and character may be stated as a fourth 
gry ofa teacher. Without it, he will be always groping his way darkly. 

e will disgust the forward and quick-witted, by making them linger along with 
the slow; and dishearten the slow, by expecting them to keep pace with the 
swift. He will fail of the peculiar end of right education, the quickening to life 
and action those faculties which, without his fostering care, would have been 
left to lie dormant. 

Whoever considers to how great a degree the successful action of the mind 
depends on the state of the feelings and affections, will be ready to admit that 
an instructor should know so much of the connection and subordination of the 
parts of the human character, as to be able to enlist them all in the same cause, 
to gain the heart to the side of advancement, and to make the affections the min- 
isters of truth and wisdom. 

We have spoken very briefly of some of the qualifications essential to a good 
teacher. It is hardly necessary to say, that there are still higher qualifications, 
which ought to belong to the persons who are to have such an influence upon the 
character and well-being of the future citizens of the Commonwealth; who, be- 
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sides parents, can do more than all others toward training the young to a clear 

perception of right and wrong, to the love of truth, to reverence for the laws 

of man and of God, to the performance of all the duties of good citizens and 
mn. The teacher ought to be a person of elevated character, able to 

win by his manners and instruct by his example, without as well as within the 


Now it is known to your memorialists that a very large number of those, of 
both sexes, who now teach the summer and the winter schools, are, to a mourn- 
fra degree, wanting in all these qualifications. Far from being able to avail 
t ves of opportunities of communicating knowledge on various subjects, 
be sary grossly ignorant of what they are called on to teach. They are often 
without experience in managing a school; they have no skill in communicating. 
Instead of her able to stimulate and guide to all that is noble and excellent, 
they are, not seldom, persons of such doubtful respectability and refinement of 
character, that no one would think, for a moment, of holding them up as models 
to their pupils. In short, they know not what to teach, nor how to teach, nor in 
what ; sad to teach, nor what is the nature of those they undertake to ‘ead, nor 
what they are themselves, who stand forward to lead them. 

Your memorialists believe that these are evils x portentous moment to the 
future welfare of the people of this Commonwealth, and that, while they bear 
heavily on all, they bear especially and with disproportioned weight upon the 
poorer districts in the scattered population of the country towns. The wealthy 
are less directly affected by them, as they can send their children from home to 
= better poet ip ge ~~ The lange on are not affected in the same 

egree, as their density o tion enables them to employ teachers through 
the year, at salaries which cumunl somewhat higher sorallibations, ~ 
e believe that you have it in your power to adopt such measures as shall 
forthwith diminish these evils, and at last remove them; and that this can only 
be done by pos for the better preparation of teachers. 

We therefore ~~ to consider the expediency of instituting, for the spe- 
cial instruction of teachers, one or more seminaries, either standing independently, 
or in connection with institutions already existing; as you shal', in your wisdom, 
think best. 

We also beg leave to state what we conceive to be essential to such a semi- 


x There should be a professor or 1 ap of piety, of irreproachable char- 
acter and good education, and of tried ability and skill in teaching. 

2. A library, not necessarily large, but well chosen, of books on subjects to be 
taught, and on the art of teaching. 

8. School-rooms, well situated, and arranged, heated, ventilated, and furnished, 
in the manner best approved by experienced teachers. 

4. A select apparatus of globes, maps, and other instruments most useful for 
illustration. 

5. A situation such that a school may be connected with the seminary, access- 
ible by a sufficient number of children, to give the variety of an ordinary district 
school. 


We beg leave also further to state the manner in which we conceive that such 
a ey would be immediately useful to the schools within the sphere of its 
influence. 

We do not believe that the majority of the district schools in the Common- 
wealth will soon, if ever, be taught by permanent teachers. We believe that 
they will continue to be taught, as they are now, by persons who, for the greater 

of the year, will be engaged in some other pursuit: that, as in the early 
i of Rome, the generous husbandman left his plough to fight the battles of 
the state, so, in Massachusetts, the free and intelligent citizen will, for a time, 
quit his business, his workshop, or his farm, to fight, for the sake of his children 
and the state, a more vital battle against immorality and ignorance. And we 
rejoice to believe that it will be so. So shall the hearts of the fathers be in the 
pa ner! of their children: so shall the teachers have that knowledge of the 
world, that acquaintance with men and things, so often wanting in the mere 
schoolmaster, and yet not among the least essential of his qualifications. 
But we wish to see these citizens enjoy the means of obtaining the knowledge 
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and practical skill in the art of teaching, which shall enable them to perform the 
duties of their additional office worthily. 

Establish a seminary wherever you — and it will be immediately resorted 
to. We trust too confidently in that ire of excellence which seems to be an 
element in our New England character, to doubt that any young man, who, look- 
ing forward, sees that he shall have occasion to teach a every winter for 
ten years, will avail himself of any means within his reach, of preparation for the 
en Give him the opportunity, and he cannot fail to be essentially benefited 
by his attendance at the seminary, if it be but for a single month. 

In the first place, he will see there an example of right ordering and manage- 
ment of a 1; the spirit of which he may immediately imbibe, and car 
never after be at a loss, as to a model of management, or in doubt as to its im- 


portance. 

In the second place, by listening to the teaching of another, he will be con- 
vinced of the necessity of preparation, as he will see that success depends on 
thorough knowledge and a direct action of the teacher’s own mind. is alone 
would be a great point, as many a schoolmaster hears reading and spelling, and 
looks over writing and arithmetic, without ever attempting to give any instruc- 
tion or explanation, or even thinking them necessary. 

In the third place, he will see put in ice methods of teaching ; and though 
he may, on reflection, conclude that none of them are exactly suited to his own 
mind, he will see the value of method, and will never after proceed as he would 
have done, if he had never seen methodical teaching at all. 

In the next place, he will have new light thrown upon the whole work of edu- 
cation, by being made to perceive that its great end is not mechanically to com- 
municate ability in certain operations, but to draw forth and exercise the whole 
powers of the physical, intellectual, and moral being. 

He will, moreover, hardly fail to observe the importance of the manners of an 
instructor, and how far it p et on himself to give a tone of cheerfulness and 
alacrity to his school. 

In the last place, if the right spirit prevail at the seminary, he will be pre- 
pared to enter upon his office with an exalted sense of its importance and respon- 
sibility—not as a poor drudge, performing a loathsome office for a miserable 
stipend, but as a delegate of the authority of parents and the State, to form men 
to the high duties of citizens and the infinite dectinies of immortality, answerable 
te them, their country, and their God for the righteous discharge of his duties. 

Now we believe that this single month’s preparation would be of immense 
advantage to a young instructor. 

Let him now enter the district school. He has a definite idea of what 
ments he is to make, what course he is to pursue, what he is to take hold of first. 
He knows that he is himself to teach, he knows what to teach, and, in some meas- 
ure, how he is to set about it. He feels how much he has to do to prepare him- 
self, and how much depends on his self-preparation. He has some conception of 
the duties and responsibilities of his office. At the end of a single season, he 
will, we venture to say, be a better teacher than he could have been after half 
a dozen, had he not availed himself of the experience of others. He will hardly 
fail to seek future occasions to draw more largely at the same fountain. 

Let us not be understood as offering this statement of probable results as mere 
conjecture. They have been confirmed by all the experience, to the point, of a 
single institution in this State, and of many in a foreign country. What is thus, 
from experience and the reason of things, shown to be true in regard to a short 
pre tion, will be still more strikingly so of a longer one. 

o him, who shall make teaching the occupation of his life, the advantages, of 
a Teachers’ Seminary cannot easily be estimated. They can be faintly imagined 
by him only, who, lawyer, mechanic, or physician, can figure to himself what 
would have been his feelings, had he, on the first day of his apprenticeship, been 
called to perform, at once, the duties of his future profession, and, after bei 
left to suffer for a time the agony of despair at the impossibility, had been tol 
that two, three, seven years should be allowed him to repare himself, with all 
the helps and appliances which are now so bountifully Korelshed to him,—which 
are furnished to every one except the teacher. 

We have no doubt that teachers, prepared at such a seminary, would be in 
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‘tuch request as to command, at once, higher pay than is now given, since it would 
uestionably be found good economy to employ them. 

t raises no objection, in the minds of your memorialists, to the plan of a semi- 
nary at the State's expense, that many of the instructors there prepared would 
teach for only a portion of the year. It is on that very ground that they ought 
to be aided. For their daily callings they will take care to qualify themselves ; 
they cannot, unaided, be e todo the same in regard to the office of 
teacher, because it is a casual and temporary one ; it is one which they will ex- 
ercise, in — ee of their stated business, for the good of their fellow- 
citizens. hey ought, for that ial reason, to be assisted in preparing for it. 
The gain will be theirs, it is rest bat will be still more the par pr the com- 
munity. It will be theirs, inasmuch as they will be able to command better 
salaries; but it will be only in consideration of the more valuable services they 
will render. The gain will be shared by other schools than those they teach. 
Seeing what can be done by good whe Been districts and committees will no 
longer rest satisfied with , and the standard will every where rise. 

If it were only as cankiing teachers throughout the State to teach, as the 
should, the now required to be taught, the seminaries would be wort 
more than their establishment can cost. But they would do much more. They 
would render the instruction given more worthy, in kind and degree, the en- 
lightened citizens of a free State. 

Without going too minutely into this part of the subject, we cannot fully show 
how the course of instruction might, in our judgment, be enlarged. We may be 
allowed to indicate a few i 

The study of geometry, that benignant nurse of inventive genius, is at present 
pursued partially, in a few of the town schools. We may safely assert that, 
under efficient teachers, the time now given to arithmetic would be amply suffi- 
cient, not only for that, but for geometry, and its most important applications in 
surveying and other useful arts. To a population so full of mechanical talent as 
ours, this is a lamentable omission. 

We may also point to the case of drawing in right lines. It might, witha 
saving of time, be ingrafted on writing, if the instructors were qualified to teach 
it. This beautiful art, so valuable as a guide to the hand and eye of every one, 
pe rw f of every handcraftsman, and deemed almost an essential in every 

hool of France, and other countries of Europe, is, so far as we can learn from 
the Secretary’s excellent report, entirely neglected in every public school in 
Massachusetts. 

We might make similar observations in regard to book-keeping, now beginning 
to be introduced; natural philosophy, physiology, natural history, and other 
studies, which might come in, not to the exclusion, but to the manifest improve- 
ment, of the studies already pursued. 

When we consider the many weeks in our long northern winters, during which, 
all through our borders, the arts of the husbandman and builder seem, like the 
processes of the vegetable world, to hold holiday, and the sound of many a trowel 
and many an ax and hammer ceases to be heard, and the hours, without any 
interruption of the busy labors of the year, might be given to learning by the 
youth of both sexes, almost up to the age of maturity, these omissions, the un- 
employed intellect, the golden days of early manhood Jost, the acquisitions that 
might be made and are not, assume a vastness of importance which may well 
alarm us. 

It may possibly be apprehended, that should superior teachers be prepared in 
the seminaries o usetts, they would be invited to other States by higher 
salaries, and the advantage of their education be thus lost to the State. We 
know not that it ought to be considered an undesirable thing that natives of 
Massachusetts, who will certainly go, from time to time, to regions more favored 
by nature, should go with such characters and endowments as to render their 

nm homes more worthy to be the residence of intelligent men. But we ap- 
prehend it to be an event much more likely to happen, that the successful ex- 
ample of Massachusetts should be imitated by her sister republics, emulous, as 
New York already shows herself, of surpassing us in what has hitherto been the 
chief glory of New England, a jealous care of the public schools. 

For the elevation of the public schools to the high rank which they ought to 
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hold in a community, whose most precious patrimony is their liberty, and the 
telligence, knowledge, and virtue on which alone it can rest, we urge our prayer. 
We speak boldly, for we seek no prtvate end. We speak in the name and be- 
half of those who cannot appear before you to urge their own suit, the sons and 
daughters of the present race, and of of every race and class of coming gen- 
erations in all future times. 

For the directors of the American Institute of Instruction. 


George B. Emerson; S. R. Hall; W. J. Adams; D. Kimball; E. A. 
Andrews; B. Greenleaf; N. Cleveland, Committee. 

The above Memorial was prepared in pursuance of the following votes 
of the Institute. 

At the Annual Meeting, in Boston, in August, 1836, the subject of the 
Professional Education of Teachers was ably discussed, and the following 
resolutions, offered by Mr. Frederic Emerson, of Boston, were adopted :— 

Resolved, “ That the business of teaching should be pérformed by those who have 
studied the subject of instruction as a profession. Therefore, 

Resolved, That there ought to be at least one seminary in each state, devoted 
exclusively to the education of teachers ; and that this seminary should be authorized 
to confer appropriate degrees.” 

At a later period of the session, Mr. Morton, of Plymouth, proposed 
another resolution for the purpose of securing some action :— 

Resolved, “ That a committee be appointed to obtain funds by soliciting our State 
Legislature the next session, and by inviting individual donations for the purchase of 
land and the erection of the necessary buildings, and to put in operation a seminary to 
qualify teachers of vouth for the most important occupation of mankind on the earth.” 

After a long and ardent debate, the following was offered as an amend 
ment, by Mr. F. Emerson, and was adopted :— 

Ordered, “ That the Board of Directors be instructed to memorialize the Legis- 
lature on the subject of establishing a seminary for the “ education of teachers.” 

A memorial was accordingly prepared by Mr. George B. Emerson, in 
behalf of a committee of the Directors, and submitted to the Legislature 
in January, 1837, by whose order it was printed and circulated with the 
other documents of the session. This paper is the ablest argument in 
behalf of a Normal School which had appeared up to that date ; and will 
not suffer in comparison with any which the discussion of the subject has 
at any time called forth. It however did not lead to any legislative ac- 
tion during that session, but undoubtedly prepared the way. In the 
mean time, the Legislature, on the recommendation of the Governor, and 
of the Committee of Education, of which James G. Carter was chairman, 
and of a Memorial by the Directors of the Institute in 1836, which was 
drawn up by Mr. George B. Emerson, passed an Act instituting the 
Board of Education. 

By the action of this Board, and the labors of its Secretary, and the 
well-timed liberality of Edmund Dwight, in 1838, the idea of a Normal 
School, so long advocated by the friends of school improvement, beeame 
a recognized fact in the legislation of Massachusetts. Previoys to any 
action on the part of the Legislature, an experimeut had been commenced 
as a private enterprise at Andover, in connection with one of the best 
conducted academies of the state. 
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Strate Normat Scuoois 1s Massacuuserts. 


The following brief account of the history and organization of 
the State Normal Schools, in Massachusetts, is copied from the 
“Tenth Annual Report of the Secretary of the Board of Educa 
tion.” 

“In a communication made by the Secretary of the Board of Education 
to the Legislature, dated March 12, 1833, it was stated that private mu- 
nificence had placed at his disposal the sum of ten thousand dollars, to be 
expended, colar the direction of the Board of Education, for qualifying 
teachers for our Common Schools, on condition that the Legislature 
would place in the hands of the Board an equal sum, to be expended for 
the same pu ‘ 

On the 9th of April, of the same year, resolves were passed, accepting 
the proposition, and authorizing the Governor, with the advice and con- 
sent of the Council, to draw his warrant upon the treasurer for the sum of 
ten thousand dollars, to be placed at the disposal of the Board for the 
purpose specified in the original communication.” 


The following is a copy of the Resolve and of the Report of the 


Committee on the subject : 


* The Joint Committee, to whom was referred the communication of the Hon. 
Horace Mann, Secretary of the Board of Education, relative to a fund for the 
promotion of the cause of popular education in this Commonwealth, and also 
the memorial of the Nantucket County Association for the promotion of educa- 
tion, and the improvement of schools, and also the petition and memorial of 
the inhabitants of the town of Nantucket, on the same subject, having duly con- 
sidered the matter therein embraced, respectfully report, 

That the pane interest in Massachusetts is, and will always continue to 
be, the just and equal instruction of all her citizens, so far as the circumstances 
of each individual will permit to be imparted; that her chief glory, for two 
hundred years, has been the extent to which this instruction was diffused, the 
result of the provident legislation, to promote the common cause, and secure 
the perpetuity of the common interest; that for many years a well-grounded 
apprehension has been entertained, of the neglect of our common town schools 
by large portions of our community, and of the comparative degradation to 
which these institutions might fall from such neglect; that the friends of uni- 
versal education have long looke to the Legislature for the establishment of 
one or more seminaries devoted to the purpose of supplying qualified teachers, 
for the town and district schools, by whose action alone other judicious provi- 
sions of the law could be carried into full effect; that at various times, the delib- 
eration of both branches of the General Court has been bestowed upon this, 
among other subjects, most intimately relating to the benefit of the rising gen- 
eration and of all generations to come, particularly when the provision for 
instruction of school teachers was wean Am urged on their consideration, in 
1827, by the message of the Governor, and a report thereupon, accompanied by 
a bill, was submitted by the chairman, now a member of the Congress of the 
United States, following out to their fair conclusions, the suggestion of the Ex- 
ecutive, and the forcible essays of a distinguished advocate of this institution at 

at length, published and widely promulgated ; that although much has been 
one within two or three years, for the encouragement of our town schools by 
positive enaciment, and more by the liberal spirit, newly awakened in our sev- 
eral communities, yet the number of competent teachers is found, by universal 
experience, so far inadequate to supply the demand for them, as to be the prin- 
cipal obstacle to improvement, and the greatest deficiency of our republic; that 
we can hardly expect, as in the memorials from Nantucket is suggested, to re- 
move this deficiency even in a partial degree, much less to realize the comple- 
tion of the felicitous system of our free schools, without adopting means for 
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more uniform modes of tuition and government in them, without better observ- 
ing the rules of prudence in the selection of our common books, the unlimited 
diversity of which is complained of throughout the State, and that these ben- 
efits may reasonably be expected to follow from no other course than a well- 
devised scheme in full operation, for the education of teachers; that the 
announcement, in the communication recently received from the Secretary of 
the Board of Education, of that private munificence, which offers $10,000 to 
this Commonwealth, for removal of this general want, at least in the adoption 
of initiatory measures of remedy, is received by us with peculiar pleasure, and 
in order that the General Court may consummate this good, by carrying forwa 
the benevolent object of the unknown benefactor, the committee conclude, with 
recommending the —— of the subjoined resolutions. 
ll which is respectfully submitted, 
James Savaae, per order. 


RESOLVES 
RELATIVE TO QUALIFYING TEACHERS FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. 

Whereas, by letter from the Honorable Horace Mann, Secretary of the 
Board of Education, addressed, on the 12th March current, to the President of 
the Senate, and the Speaker of the House of Representatives, it appears, that 
private munificence has placed at his disposal the sum of ten thousand dollars, 
to promote the cause of pexred education in Massachusetts, on condition that 
the Commonwealth will contribute from unappropriated funds, the same 
amount in aid of the same cause, the two sums to be drawn upon equally from 
time to time, as needed, and to be disbursed under the direction of the Board of 
Education in qualifying teachers for our Common Schools; therefvre, 

Resolved, That his Excellency, the Governor, be, and he is hereby authorized 
and requested, by and with the advice and consent of the Council, to draw his 
warrant upon the Treasurer of the Commonwealth in favor of the Board of 
Education, for the sum of $10,000, in such installments and at such times, as 
said Board may request: provided, said Board, in their request, shall certify, 
that the Secretary of said Board has placed at their disposal an amount equal 
to that for which such application may by them be made; both sums to be ex- 
pended, under tke direction of said Board, in qualifying teachers for the Com- 
mon Schools in Massachusetts. 

Resolved, That the Board of Education shall render an annual account of 
the manner in which said moneys have been by them expended.” 


“The Board, after mature deliberation, decided to establish three 
Normal Schools; one for the north-eastern, cne for the south-easte 
and one for the western part of the State. Sometary: Se was open: 
at Lexington, in the county of Middlesex, on the 3d_day of July, 1839. 
This school, having outgrown its accommodations at Lexington, was re- 
moved to West en the same county, in Sept., 1844, where it now 
occupies a commodious building. 

The second Normal School was opened at Barre, in the county of 
Worcester, on the 4th day of September, 1839. This school has since 
been removed to Westfield, in the county of Hampden, both on account 
of the insufficiency of the accommodations at Barre, and because the 
latter place is situated east of the centre of population of the western 
counties. 

The third school was x awe at Bridgewater, on the 9th day of Sept., 
1840, and is permanently located at that place. 

For the two last-named schools, there had been, from the beginning, 
very inadequate school-room accommodations. In the winter of 1845, a 
memorial, on behalf of certain friends of education in the city of Boston 
and its vicinity, was presented to the Legislature, offering the sum of 
five thousand dollars, to be obtained = A eng subscriptions, on condition 
that the Legislature would give an equal sum, for the a of erecting 
two Normal School-houses ; one for the school at Westfield and one for 
that at Bridgewater. By resolves of March 20, 1845, the proposition of 
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the memorialists was acce and the t made ; and by the same re- 
solves it was ordered, ‘that the heretofore known as Normal 
Schools, shall be hereafter designated as State Normal Schools.’ 

The school at West Newton is appropriated exclusively to females ; 
those at Bridgewater and Westfield it both sexes. 

Among the standing regulations adopted by the Board, for the govern- 
ment of the State Normal Schools, are the ate hw of which 
were adopted in the beginning, and have been constantly in force ; only a 
ae, potieations, and those very slight ones, having since been intro- 

uced ; 

Apmission. Asa prerequisite to admission, candidates must declare 
it to be their intention to qualify themselves to become school teachers. 
If they belong to the State, or have an intention and a reasonable ex- 
pectation of keeping school in the State, tuition is gratuitous. Otherwise, 
a tuition-fee is charged, which is intended to be about the same as is 
usually charged at good academies in the same ~~ ey If pupils, 
after having completed a course of study at the State Normal Schools, 
immediately engage in school keeping, but leave the State, or enter a 
private school or an er if are considered as having waived the 

ivile growit out of their declared intention to keep a Common 

shaolin pabenetia, and are held bound in honor to pay a tuition-fee 
for their instruction. 

If males, = must have attained the age of seventeen years com- 
plete, and of sixteen, if females; and they must be free from any disease 
or infirmity, which would unfit them for the office of school teachers. 

They must undergo an examination, and prove themselves to be well 
versed in orthography, reading, writing, English grammar, geography 
“They must furnish satil dence of good intellectual 

ey must furnish satisfactory evidence o intellectual capacit 
and of high moral character shal bitaaioen. =" 

Examinations for admission take place at the commencement of each 
term, of which there are three in a year. 

Term or Stupy. At West Newton and Bridgewater, the minimum 
of the term of study is one year, and this must be in consecutive terms 
of the schools. In regard to the school at Westfield, owing to the 
unwillingness of the pupils in that section of the State to remain at the 
school, even for so short a time as one year, the rule requiring a year’s 
residence has been from time to time suspended. It is found to be 
universally true, that those pee whose qualifications are best, are 
desirous to remain at the school the longest. 

Course or Stupy. The studies first to be attended to in the State 
Normal Schools, are those which the law requires to be taught in the 
district schools, namely, orthography, reading, writing, English mar, 
geography and arithmetic. When these are mastered, those of a higher 
order will be progressively taken. 

For those who wish to remain at the school more than one year, and 
for all belonging to the school, so far as their previous attainments will 
permit, the following course is arranged: 

1. Orthography, reading, grammar, composition, rhetoric and logic. 

2. Writing and drawing. 

3. Arithmetic, mental and written, algebra, geometry, book-keeping, 
navigation, surveying. 

4. Geography, ancient and modern, with chronology, statistics and 
general history. é' 

5. Human Physiology, and hygiene or the Laws of Health. 

6. Mental Philosophy. 

7 Music. 
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8. Constitution and History of Massachusetts and of the United States, 

9. Natural Philosophy Astronomy. 

10. Natural History. 

11. The principles of piety and morality, common to all sects of 
Christians. 

12. THE SCIENCE AND ART OF TEACHING WITH REFERENCE TO AiL 
THE ABOVE NAMED STUDIES. 

Revicious Exercises. A portion of the Scriptures shall be read 
daily, in every State Normal School. 

istTeRs. Each Normal School is under the immediate inspection of 
a Board of Visiters, who are in all cases to be members of the Board of 
Education, except that the Secretary of the Board may be appointed as 
one of the visiters of cach school. 

The Board appoints one Principal Instructor for each school, who is 
responsible for its government and instruction, subject to the rules of the 
Board, and the supervision of the Visiters. The Visiters of the respective 
schools appoint the assistant instructors thereof. 

To each Normal School, an Experimental or Model School is attached. 
This School is under the control of the Principal of the Normal School. 
The pupils of the Normal School assist in teaching it. Here, the know- 
{ which they acquire in the science of teaching, is practically 
applied. The art is made to grow out of the science, ins of — 
empirical. The Principal of the Normal School inspects the Mode 
School more or less, daily. He observes the manner in which his own 
pupils exemplify, in practice, the principles he has taught them. Some- 
times, all the pupils of the Normal School, together with the Principal, 
visit the Model School in a body, to observe the manner in which the 
teachers of the latter, for the time being, conduct the recitations or exer- 
cises. Then, returning to their own school-room, in company with the 
assistant teachers themselves, who have been the objects of inspection, 
each one is called upon to deliver his views, whether commendatory or 
otherwise, respecting the manner in which the work has been performed. 
At this amicable exposition of merits and defects, the Principal of the 
Normal School presides. After all others have presented their views, he 
delivers his own; and thus his pupils, at the threshold of their practice, 
have an opportunity to acquire confidence in a cause, of which they 
might otherwise entertain doubts, and to rectify errors which otherwise 
would fossilize into habit. 

The salaries of the teachers of the State Normal Schools are paid by 
the State.” 


The following Rules were adopted for the regulation of the Normal 
Schools, at a meeting of the Board of Education, held in December, 1849. 


1. No new applicants for admission to the Normal Schools shall be received; 
except at the commencement of the term. 

2. It shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Board and of one of the visitors 
to be present on the first day of the term, for the examination of the candidates 
for admission. 

3. There shall be two periods for the admission of new members, the time to 
be fixed by the visitors of each school. 

4. Candidates for admission at the West Newton Normal School must pro- 
mise to remain four consecutive terms; and at the other Normal Schools, 
three consecutive terms. An exception may be made in the case of persons 
of more than ordinary experience and attainments. ‘ 

5. It shall be the duty of the principals of the several Normal Schools to 
make a report, at the a | of each term, to the visitors, and if, in their judgment, 


7 do not promise to be useful as teachers. they shall be dismissed. 
The course of study in each of the Normal Schools shall begin with a re- 
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view of the studies pursued in the common schools, viz: reading, writing, or- 
y, English grammar, mental and written arithmetic, geography, and 


. The attention of pupils, in the Normal Schools, shall be directed, 1. To a 
thorough review of elementary studies; 2. To those branches of knowledge 
which may be considered as an expansion of the above-named elementary 
studies, or collateral to them ; 3. To the art of teaching and its modes. 

8. The advanced studies shall be equally proportioned, according to the fol- 
lowing distribution, into three departments, viz.: 1. The mathematical, includ- 
ing algebra through quadratic equations; geometry, to an amount equal to 
three books in Euclid ; book-keeping; and surveying. 2. The philosophical, in- 
eluding natural philosophy, astronomy, moral and intellectual philosophy, natural 
history, particularly that of our own country, and so much of chemistry as relates 
to the atmosphere, the waters, and the growth of plants and animals. 3. The 
literary, including the critical study of the English language, both in its struc- 
ture and history, with an outline of the history of English literature ; the history 
of the United States, with such a survey of general history as may be a suitable 
preparation for it; and historical. geography, ancient and medizval, so far as 
is to understand general history, from the earliest times to the period 


of the French Revolution. 
9. “The art of teaching and its modes” shall include instruction on the 


philosophy of teaching and discipline, as drawn from the nature and condition 
of the juvenile mind ; the history of the progress of the art, and the application 
of it to our system of education ; and as much exercise in teaching under con- 
stant supervision, toward the close of the course, as the circumstances and in- 
terests of the model schools will allow. 

10. Members of the Normal Schools may, with the consent of the respective 
boards of visitors, remain as much longer than the period required, as they 
may desire. 


NOTE. 1866. 

The Normal School first located at Lexington in 1839, and removed to West 
Newton in 1844, was in 1853 removed to Framingham. A fourth State Normal 
School was established in Salem in 1853—and like that at Framingham is de- 
voted exclusively to the education and professional training of young women as 
teachers, while those at Westfield and Bridgewater admit young persons of both 
sexes. 

The State appropriates a thousand dollars a year to each school, or four thou- 
sand dollars in all, for the aid of pupils whose means are inadequate, and to 
equalize the expense of attendance. 

In the year 1864, the State appropriated $20,000 to the annual expenses of 
the four State Normal Schools, besides $2,490.85 towards the repair and en- 
largement of buildings. 

In addition to the sum appropriated by the State, the Board of Education ap- 
ply the income of the “Todd Fund,” (the avails of a bequest by Henry Todd of 
Boston in 1849, amounting to $12,000,) to the payment of teachers of music, 
and of lecturers in natural science. 

A particular account of each of these State Normal Schools will be given. 

In addition to the State Normal Schools, the city of Boston established in 
1852 a Normal School for female teachers, which is now maintained as the 
Girls’ High and Normal School; and in 1864, a Special Department in the 
same, for training teachers for the Primary Schools. 











VY. THE ORIGINAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL OF NEW ENGLAND. 





THE FREE TOWN SCHOOL OF DORCHESTER.* 


THE first Town School established in Dorchester, in May, 1639, was a Gram- 
mar School for instruction in “ English, Latin, and other tongues,” and was sup- 
ported out of an endowment in the lands of Thompson's Island granted by the 
General Court to the inhabitants of the town of Dorchester, on the 4th of 
March, 1634-5. The occupants of these lands were assessed by the Town in 
1639 a certain proportionate “rent” (20 pounds) towards the maintenance of 
a (not a free) school. This “rent of 20 pounds yearly,” was not collected 
from all the inhabitants of the town, but only from the proprietors of this 
Island, and was to be paid “to such a schoolmaster as shall undertake to teach 
english, latine, and other tongues, and also writing;” and the seven (select) 
men were to decide from time to time whether “the maydes shall be taught 
with the boys or not.” It appears from the records of the time, that “such 
girls as can read in the Psalter,” were for the first time allowed to attend a 
Grammar School in 1784, “from the Ist of June to the first of October.” 

Owing to a difficulty in collecting the rents, a voluntary agreement was made 
in 1641 by certain inhabitants of the Town of Dorchester “ whose names are 
hereunto subscribed,” “for themselves and their heirs,” by which their interest 
in Thompson Island was conveyed to the town for the maintenance of a free 
school for instructing children and youth in good literature and learning.” To 
this school other donations were made by the General Court and by individuals. 
In 1659, the Court donates to the Dorchester people 1000 acres of land “ where 
they can find it according to law,” in consideration of a loss of title by the 
town to the Island, by which the town school was endangered. In 1655, John 
Clap gave by will a house and land “for the maintenance of the ministry and a 
school in Dorchester for ever,” out of which the town realized $13,590. In 
1673, John Howard donated £20, and in 1674 Christopher Gilson devised “ the 
residue of his property after paying his debts, to the free school of Dorchester 
in perpetuity.” In 1701, Gov. Stoughton, and in 1797, Hon. James Bowdoin, 
made liberal donations to the school. In the early history of this school, as of 
the original “free school,” the teacher was paid, beyond the avails of the en- 
dowment, a certain sum by each pupil, which was not unfrequently paid in pro- 
duce. Mr. Ichabod Wisner, received either for rent or tuition, ‘4 bushels of 
Indian Corn from Mr. Patten, 2 of Ensigne Foster, and peas of Arthur Brecke.” 

The custom also prevailed in Dorchester of paying part of the expense of 
the school, by assessing the cost of fuel on “them who send their children to 
schoole.” In 1688, it was provided that those who send to the school shall 
bring for each child a load of wood,” “and those who bring it in log-wood are 
to cut it after it come to the school-hous.” In 1710, the parents could commute 
by “paying two shillings and sixpence in money, to be delivered to the school- 





* See chapter on Schuo's by Mr. A. B. Trask, in the History of the Town of Dorchester, 1859. 
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master within one month after the 29th of September annually, or their children 
to have no privilege of the fire.” This is certainly not a free school according 
to our modern notions. In 1713 the commutation was increased to three shil- 
lings and sixpence. In 1731, a writing school was voted for the south end. 
The foilowing rules and orders, concerning the original Town School of Dor- 
chester were drawn up by the wardens of the school, and confirmed by the 
major part of the inhabitants in 1645, when the school was first opened:— 


RULES FOR THE ORDERING OF THE TOWN SCHOOL OF DORCHESTER IN 1645. 


“ First. It is ordered that three able and sufficient men of the plantation shall 
be chosen to be wardens or overseers of the school, who shall have the 
charge, oversight and ordering thereof, and of all things concerning the same in 
such manner as is hereafter expressed, and shall continue in their office and 
place for term of their lives respectively, unless by reason of any of them re- 
moving his habitation out of the town, or for any other weighty reason, the in- 
habitants shall see cause to elect and choose others in their room, in which 
eases and upon the death of any of the same wardens, the inhabitants shall 
make a new election and choice of others. And Mr. Haward, Deacon Wiswall, 
Mr. Atherton are elected to be the first wardens or overseers. 

“ Secondly. The said wardens shall have full power to dispose of the school 
stock, whether the same be in land or otherwise, both such as is already in 
being and such as may by any good means hereafter be added; and shall collect 
and receive the rents, issues and profits arising and growing of and from the 
said stock. And the said rents, issues and profits shall employ and lay out only 
for the best behoof and advantage of the said school, and the furtherance of 
learning thereby, and shall give a faithful and true account of their receipts 
and disbursements so often as they shall be thereunto required by the inhabi- 
tants or the major part of them. ‘ 

Thirdly. The said wardens shall take care and do their utmost and best 
endeavor that the said school may from time to time be supplied with an able 
and sufficient schoolmaster who nevertheless is not to be admitted into the 
place of schoolmaster without the general consent of the inhabitants or the 
major part of them. 

Fourthly. So often as the said school shall be supplied with a schoolmaster 
80 provided and admitted as aforesaid, the wardens shall from time to time pay 
or cause to be paid unto the said schoolmaster such wages out of the rents, 
issues and profits of the school stock as shall of right come due to be paid. 

Fifthly. The said wardens shall from time to time see that the school-house 
be kept in good and sufficient repair, the charges of which reparation shall be 
defrayed and paid out of such rents, issues and profits of that school stock if 
there be sufficient, or else of such rents as shall arise and grow in the time of 
the vacancy of the schoolmaster if there be any such—and in defect of such 
vacancy the wardens shall repair to the 7 [select] men of the town for the time 
being, who shall have power to tax the town with such sum or sums as shall 
be requested for the repairing of the school-house as aforesaid. 

Siathly. The said wardens shall take care that every year at or before the 
end of the 9th month there be brought to the school-house twelve sufficient 
cart or wain loads of wood for fuel, to be for the use of the schoolmaster and 
the scholars in winter, the cost and charge of which said wood to be borne by 
the scholars for the time being who shall be taxed for the purpose at the dis- 
cretion of the said, wardens. 

Lastly. The said wardens shall take gare that the schoolmaster for the time 
being do faithfully perform his duty in his place, as a schoolmaster ought to do, 
as well in other things as in these which are hereafter expressed, viz :— 

Ist. That the schoolmaster shall diligently attend his school, and do his ut- 
most endeavor for benefiting his scholars according to his best discretion, with- 
out unnecessarily absenting himself to the prejudice of his scholars and hin- 
dering their learning. 

2dly. That from the beginning of tho first month until the end of the seventh, 
he shall every day begin to teach at seven of the clock in the morning and dis- 
miss his scholars at five in the afternoon. And for the other five months, that 
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is, from the beginning of the eighth month until the end of the twelfth month 
he shall every day begin at eight of the clock in the morning, and [end] at four 
in the afternoon. 

3dly. Every day in the year the usual time of dismissing at noon shall be at 
eleven, and to begin again at one, except that 

4thly. Every second day in the week he shall call his scholars together be- 
tween twelve and one of the clock to examine them what they have learned on 
the sabbath day preceding, at which time also he shall take notice of any mis- 
demeanor or outrage that any of his scholars shall have committed on the sab- 
bath, to the end that at some convenient time due admonition and correction 
may be administered by him according as the nature and quality of the offense 
shall require, at which said examination any of the elders or other inhabitants 
that please may be present, to behold his religious care herein, and to give their 
countenance and approbation of the same. 

5thly. He shall equally and impartially receive and instruct such as shall be 
sent and committed to him for that end, whetber their parents be poor or rich, 
not refusing any who have right and interest in the school. 

6thly. Such as shall be committed to him he shall diligently instruct, as they 
shall be able to learn, both in humane learning and good literature, and likewise 
in point of good manners and dutiful behavior towards all, especially their supe- 
tiors as they shall have occasion to be in their presence, whether by meeting 
them in the street or otherwise. 

ithly. Every day of the week at two of the clock in the afternoon, he shall 
catechise his scholars in the principles of Christian religion, either in some cat- 
echism which the wardens shall provide and present, or in defect thereof in 
some other. 

8thly. And because all man’s endeavors without the blessing of God must 
needs be fruitless and unsuccessful, therefore it is to be a chief part of the 
schoolmaster’s religious care to commend his scholars and his labors amongst 
them unto God by prayer morning and evening, taking care that his scholars 
do reverently attend during the same. 

9thly. And because the rod of correction is an ordinance of God necessary 
sometimes to be dispensed unto children, but such as may easily be abused by 
overmuch severity and rigor on the one hand, or by overmuch indulgence and 
lenity on the other, it is therefore ordered and agreed that the schoolmaster for 
the time being shall have full power to minister correction to all or any of his 
scholars without respect of persons, according to the nature and quality of the 
offense shall require; whereto all his scholars must be duly subject; and no 
parent or other of the inhabitants shall hinder or go about to hinder the master 
therein: nevertheless if any parent or other shall think there is just cause of 
complaint against the master for too much severity such shall have liberty 
friendly and lovingly to expostulate with the master about the same; and if 
they shall not attain to satisfaction, the matter is then to be referred to the 
wardens, who shall impartially judge betwixt the master and such complainants. 
And if it shall appear to them that any parent shall make causeless complaint 
against the master in this behalf, and shall persist in and continue so doing, in 
such case the wardens shall have power to discharge the master of the care and 
charge of the children of such parents. But if the thing complained of be true, 
and that the master have indeed been guilty of ministering excessive correction, 
and shall appear to them to continue therein, notwithstanding that they have 
advised him otherwise, in such case, as also in the case of too much lenity or 
any other great neglect of duty in his case persisted in, it shall be in the power 
of the wardens to call the inhabitants together to consider whether it were not 
meet to discharge the master of his place, that so some other more desirable 
may be provided. And because it is difficult, if not impossible, to give particu- 
lar rules that shall reach all cases which may fall out, therefore, for a conclu- 
sion, it is ordered and agreed in general, that, where particular rules are want- 
ing, there it shall be a part of the office and duty of the wardens to order and 
dispose of all things that concern the school, in such sort as in their wisdom 
and discretion they shall judge most conducible for the glory of God and the 
training up of the children of the town in religion, learning, and civility: —And 
these orders to be continued till the major part of the town shall see cause to 
alter any part thereof.” 
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Mr, Trask, in his chapter on “Schools,” makes the following remarks on the 
school-houses, school-books, and teachers of Dorchester :— 


In 1694, the town, after voting in 1674 to repair the school-house by ¢ clabord- 
ing or shingling the roofe, and fitting up with seats, and a lock and key, voted 
to erect near the meeting-house a new building 20 feet long and 19 feet wide, 
with a chamber floor, one pair of stairs, and achimney. Dr. Harris says—“ the 
smooth face of a large rock made the principal part o the north end and formed 
the back of the fireplace.” Of a school-house standing in 1759, an old scholar 
says—“ The school-room was nearly square. On three sides ‘of the house a 
seat was attached, for the boys to sit on, in front of which, at a proper distance, 
was the place to write and lay their books while studying. This flat desk or 
form was made of sufficient width to accommodate them with another range of 
seats on the inside, so that the boys would write and study facing each other. 
There was a shelf, also, running round the house on three sides, on which the 
books were laid when not in use. The boys of the inner seat, coming to the 
school, through mud and snow, as they often dic, by stepping on their own 
seat to the place on which they wrote, had access to their books on the shelves. 

One of the earliest books used in our schools was the old fashioned, blue-cov- 
ered, New England Primer, so well known to us, which has passed through 
such a variety of editions—the undisputed standard of orthodoxy in the days 
of our fathers. There was another book, however, which may have been, to 
some extent, its antecedent. A single leaf of coarse paper, with the alphabet 
and Lord's prayer printed on it, was fastened firmly, with glue, or some other 
similar substance, on a thin piece of board, and covered over with horn, to keep 
it from soiling. A book thus manufactured was called a “ horp-book,” and was 
“used for teaching children their letters.” Not unlikely it may have had prior- 
ity to the primer in the Dorchester dame schools. It was a requisite of admis- 
sion into the grammar school, that the child should be able to read correctly in 
the primer. Previously to 1665, Richard Mather’s catechism * was in use. In 
that year, the town voted to distribute a “new impression” of the book among 
the families in town. In relatioff to the books and classes in the old school, 
near Meeting-house Hiil, a century ago, Dea. Humphreys states that there were 
three classifications. The lowest was called “the Psalter class,” next “the 
Testament class,” then “the Bible class.” The latter were required to read 
about two chapters at the commencement and close of the school, spell words 
contained in those chapters, and write and cypher. From the year 1759 to 
1767, when he left the school, he saw “no other English books ” there, he says, 
except those that have been mentioned, “till about the last two years, we had 
Dilworth’s spelling-book and Hodder’s arithmetic.” 

Of the seventy teachers whose names have been found connected with the 
Dorchester schools, during the time above mentioned—nearly a century and 
three quarters—fifty-three, or three-fourths of the whole number, graduated at 
Harvard College. Another obtained his education at that College, but did not 
receive a degree, though he subsequently fulfilled, faithfully, the duties of a 
minister, both in a clerical and in a political capacity. Of the remaining seven- 
teen in the list, two graduated at Cambridge University, in England, two at 
Brown University, R. I., and one at Dartmouth College. Thirty-one of these 
school-masters, or nearly one half, were ordained ministers, the most of them 
subsequent to their teaching school. 


* The following is the title-page of a copy of this rare book in the possession of J. W. Thorn- 
ton, Esq., Boston. Mass. 

A | Carecuisame | or, | The Grounds and Princi | of Christian Religion, set | forth by way 
of Question | and Answer. | Wherein the summe of the Doctrine of | Religion is comprised, fa- 
miliarly opened, | and clearly confirmed from the i Holy Scriptures. | By Ricnarp Maruer, 
Teacher to the | Church at Dorchester in New England 

Hold fast the form of sound words which thou hast heard of me | in faith and love, which is 
in Christ Jesus. 2 Tim. 1, 13. 

When for the time ye ought tobe Teachers, ye have need that | one teach you again the first 

nes” God, and are become such as have need of Milke, and not of strong 
meat. 


London. | Printed for John Rothwell, and are to be sold egg * =| the sign of the Sunne 
and Foun | taine in Paul’s Church yard neer the little | North-gate. 1650. 
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FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CHARLES CALDWELL, M. D. 





Cartes Catpwett, M. D., founder of the Medical School at 
Louisville, Kentucky, and an able promoter of improvements in 
Physical Education, was born in Orange, now Caswell County, 
North Carolina, near the southern border of Virginia, on the 14th 
of May, 1772. His father and mother were both natives of Ire- 
land, and emigrated first to Newark, Delaware, and subsequently to 
the western frontier of North Carolina. Of his own education, and 
incidentally, of the facilities of school instruction in North Carolina 
in his childhood and youth, he has given an account in his Autobi- 
ography, which was published by Lippincott & Co., in 1855, soon 
after his death, which occurred in Louisville, Kentucky, on the 9th 
of July, 1853. 


I was destined from my childhood, being the youngest and the pet of the 
family, for a liberal education. The cause of this destination I am not prepared 
very positively to state. It could not have been the influence of the custom or 
fashion of the place in which I was born. On no other boy, within my knowl- 
edge, was such an education designed to be bestowed. I alone, within the 
whole vicinity, was to be a scholar. 

My father’s family mansion was neither very large nor very commodious. 
Every room in it was appropriated to some indispensable domestic purpose. I 
had, therefore, no apartment in which to pursue my studies alone and uninter- 
rupted. And that, to me, was a serious grievance. For, though many persons 
profess to study closely and without annoyance, in the midst of noise and bus- 
tle, such is not the case with myself. I have never been able to apply my 
mind to any investigation or form of thought, with either intensity, profit, or 
satisfaction, much less with pleasure, except in silence, at least, if not also in 
solitude. 

To remedy this evil, when but a boy, I spent an entire school vacation term, 
engaged, as just mentioned, in the erection of a small but neat log cabin, 
about twenty paces distant from the family dwelling-house. True, I did not 
erect the entire building by my own labor. But I superintended and directed 
the whole, and performed in person no inconsiderable portion of the work. I 
shall never forget how severely I blistered my hands by the helve of the axe, in 
felling and hewing small and straight white-oak trees, to make logs for my study. 
But notwithstanding the uneasiness produced by the blisters, their stiffening 
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my fingers, so as almost to unfit me for using my pen, and the unsightly ap- 
pearance they communicated to my hands, I steadily persevered in my enter- 
prise, until the fabric was completed. 

By the close of the vacation, my homely domicil, just sufficiently capacious to 
hold a small bed and table, and a few plain rush-bottom chairs, was finished. And 
in that place of noiseless retirement did I spend many ® long and lonely night, 
from dark till near d@ylight, engaged in some form of mental exercise, when I 
was supposed by the family to be reposing on my pillow. 

Such, at this early period of my life, was my ardor in quest of knowledge 
and letters, my determination to attain them, and, if possible, to excel in them. 
And, had I not thus labored, I could never have succeeded in any reputable 
degree in the accomplishment of my purpose. For this assertion I could ren- 
der several plain and substantial reasons, one of which is as follows: My teach- 
ers were miserably deficient in qualifications and means to instruct, as well as 
in industry and conscientiousness to that effect. I was compelled, therefore, to 
depend, in a great measure, on my own resources. This, however, is a general 
truth, involving others no less than myself. Every person, whatever may be 
his opportunities, must be self-taught, else he is not thoroughly taught at all. 

So rude and letterless, and so lamentably destitute of the means and oppor- 
tunities for education was the tract of country in which I was born, that not- 
withstanding all the exertions my father and a few of his most enterprising 
neighbors could make, no school for me could be procured, until I had com- 
pleted a portion (more, I think, than the half) of my ninth year. And toit I 
was obliged to walk a distance of more than three miles, along a slight and de- 
vious foot or cow-path, through a deep and tangled forest, infested by wolves, 
wild cats, snakes, and other animals, whose relation to man was the reverse of 
friendliness. But though I occasionally saw those lawless rovers of the forest, 
they neither injured nor annoyed me, nor excited in me the least apprehension 
of danger; or, if I felt a little dread of any of them, it was of rattlesnakes, 
vipers, and moccasins or yellow-heads, too near to some of which I at times, 
incidentally trod, with unprotected feet—in plainer and more significant lan- 
guage—barefooted. For, except during the frosts of winter, and I was dressed 
for some particular purpose, my foot was never encumbered by a shoe; and I 
need hardly add, that when equipped in shoes, those appurtenances were, in 
material and structure, sufficiently homely. 

During the period of my life which I am now describing (and to myself it 
was one of peculiar importance, in its relation as well to the development and 
constitution of my body as to the habits of my mind,) the following (Sunday 
excepted) were my daily movements :— 

After an early country breakfast, I set out for school, carrying with me, for 
my dinner, a piece of Indian-corn bread and a bottle of milk fresh from the 
cow. This was provision made for my body; nor was I forgetful of a like pro- 
vision for my mind. As tributary to that purpose, I also carried along with me 
my book or books, and in due time my slate and pencil, which I brought home 
with me in the evening as my companions and instructors until bedtime, before 
which period I rarely dismissed them. Under these circumstances, I was left 
free to pursue my own course without being disturbed by requests to take any 
concern in the business of the household; an indulgence which contributed 
much to my gratification, and not a little to my benefit. 
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Tn the course of my first year at school, I became decidedly the best speller 
and reader in the institution; though several of my school-fellows were much 
older than I was, and had been two and three years under tuition. Yet, when 
I first entered school, a bare knowledge of the alphabet constituted my only 
attainment in letters. Within the year, I also acquired such command of my 
pen as to write a plain, bold, and ready school-boy hand (though I have never 
written an elegant one,) and so far mastered figures as to pass with credit, and 
comparative éclat through the elementary processes of arithmetic, and to be- 
come expert in the solution of questions in the single and double rules of three, 
as well as in the form of calculation called practice; and, in the crude and almost 
letterless community in which I resided, such attainments were regarded as rep- 
utable scholarship. 

In less than another year I learned, of my own accord, and in my own way, 
to compose letters, addressed to imaginary correspondents (for I had no real 
ones,) of which, however, I now regret that I never preserved, or even thought 
of preserving, a single composition. Added to my attainment in the art of let- 
ter-writing, I had also within the same period (long before the end of the second 
year) acquired all the remaining teclinical school-knowledge (and he possessed 
no other sort) which my teacher could impart to me. 

Before the close of my second scholastic year, my father removed his resi- 
dence and family from Caswell to that portion of Mecklenburg which now 
forms Cabarrus County, not far from the southern border of North Carolina. 
In that tract of country, which was not quite as unenlightened and barren in 
opportunities and means of education as that which he had left, he settled for 
life, and commenced the cultivation and improvement of a new and very valu- 
able body of land. 

Here I again entered a common English schcol, and, in five or six months, 
had the gocd or bad fortune, according as the case may be considered and con- 
strued, to be accounted a better scholar than my teacher. Th’'s fact, however, 
when taken in the abstract, and strictly interpreted, spoke but moderately in 
beha'f of my scholarship. The standard by which my attainments were meas- 
ured was fur from being a lofty one. In plain terms, my teacher was again an 
illiterate, coarse, and conceited empty head; but very little if at all superior to 
the preceding one, of whom I have already spoken. I ought rather to pro- 
nounce him inferior; his intellect being in no respect better, and his temper 
much worse. Ile often severely and vulgarly rebuked boys, and inflicted on 
them at times corporal punishment, on account of their deficiency in lessons 
and tasks, which he had shown himself to be unable effectually to expound to 
them. 

Such were the two individuals; both of them dolts by nature, and disgrace- 
fully letterless and uninformed, to whose superintendence my English school 
education was intrusted. And here that course of education terminated. 
The entire period of it extended but little beyond two years; perhaps to two 
and a quarter. 

Early in my twelfth year I commenced the study of the ancient languages. 
Here again I led, in part, the life of a forester. The school-house, to which I 
daily repaired, was a log cabin (the logs of it unhewn) situated in a densely 
wooded plain, upward of two miles distant from my father’s dwelling. And 
my Dominie (so every teacher of Greek and Latin was then denominated) was, 
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in some respects, of a piece with the building in which he presided. Though 
not cast in exactly the same mold, he was as odd and outré as Dominie Samp- 
son. Yet was he a creature of great moral worth, being as single-minded, 
pure, and upright, as he was eccentric and unique; and he had an excellent 
intellect. To me he was extremely kind and attentive, took boundless pains 
in my instruction, and, in no great length‘of time, taught me as much of Latin 
and Greek, English composition, and the art of speaking (alias declamation,) as 
he knew himself. In “speaking,” he taught me, or I acquired myself, much 
more ; for, in that accomplishment, he was lamentably deficient. Nature had 
irrevocably forbidden him to be an orator. His lips were so thin and skinny, 
tight-drawn, yet puckered over a set of long projecting teeti (making his 
mouth resemble that of a sucker,) that he could never utter a full masculine 
sound. In his base tones he sputtered, and squeaked in his tenor; and the 
treble chord he could not reach at all. His person resembled a living mummy. 
It was little else than a framework of bone, tendon, and membrane, covered by 
a dingy skin, so tensely fitted to it as to prevent wrinkles His entire figure 
was unmarked by the swell and rounding of a single muscle. Still, I say, he 
was clever, in the highest and strongest meaning of the term. Besides in- 
structing me much better than any other teacher had done, he gave me whole 
tomes of excellent advice, which was highly serviceable to me in after years; 
and which even now, in the winter of my life, I remember with a flush of grat- 
itude and pleasure. 

Soon after I left his school he left it also, and repaired to Princeton (in New 
Jersey) to fit himself, by higher and ampler attainments in college-learning, for 
the study of divinity. His sound scholarship and general merit being there 
discovered, he received soon after his graduation, as Bachelor of Arts, the ap- 
pointment of first tutor in that ancient and respectable institution. His per- 
formance of the duties of the responsible station to which, though unasked for, 
he was thus promoted, was all that could be desired—faithful, conscientious, 
and able. But his tenure of it was brief. About nine months from the time 
of his appointment, the united toils of teaching and professional study struck 
him down, ina violent fever, accompanied by an inflammation of the brain, 
which, in less than a week, proved fatal to him. 

Many years afterwards, I visited the cemetery where the relics of my early 
benefactor were deposited, and, not without some difficulty, found his lonely 
and neglected grave, honored only by its moldering contents. Indignant at 
the disrespect with which it had been treated, I had the wild weeds that grew 
around it plucked up, a covering of fresher sods laid over it, and a more re- 
spectable head and foot-stone erected, to mark more lastingly the consecrated 
spot. I next, with my own hands, placed in the earth around it a few flower- 
bearing plants, and then gazing on it for a moment, not perhaps without a 
moistened eye, bade it a feeling and final farewell. Poor Harris! Grow on 
and around his grave what may, neither the nettle nor the thorn, the brier nor 
the thistle, can derive from his clay congenial nourishment. He wasone of the 
purest impersonations I have ever known of what is most valuable and attract- 
ive in mildness and amenity, unsophisticated kindness and good-nature. 

I entered next an institution called an academy, in which, together with the 
ancient languages, were taught a few branches of science to which I was a 
stranger. Much to my regret, however, I found that also to be but a meager con- 
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cern. The teachers of it, though neither actually weak nor ignorant, were 
equally remote from being, in any measure, powerfully gifted, or extensively 
informed. But the worst feature of their case was, that they were destitute 
alike of skill and faithfulness in the art of teaching. But, far from having on 
me the slightest influence, through a disposition on my part to follow their ex- 
ample of idleness and neglect, that example but rendered me the more indus- 
trious and energetic; for now I clearly perceived that, for the accomplishment 
of my education, I must depend almost entirely on my own resources. To this 
view of the subject I adapted my measures, with all the assiduity, judgment, 
and firmness I could bring to the enterprise. And, by the close of my four- 
teenth year, I had made myself master of all the school and academical learn- 
ing that could be furnished by the institutions of the region in which I resided. 
Perhaps I might amplify my representation of the case, and say that I now 
possessed as much attainment of the kind referred to as could be imparted to 
me at any institution then in the State of North Carolina; for, as yet, the Uni- 
versity of that State had not been founded. 

With this, I close the account of my literary pupilage in the South, but not 
of my literary education. That process I still continued, with unabated ardor, 
though I changed materially the mode of conducting it; a measure which 
formed an epoch in the history of my life. 

I was now virtually alone in the world, having followed both my parents to 
the grave, and to no control, except theirs, had I ever submitted; nor from any 
other source could I deign to take counsel. Too young, as well as, in my own 
opinion, too superficially educated to enter on the study of a learned profession, 
and not having at immediate command a sufficient amount of funds to enable 
me to repair to one of the distinguished northern colleges for the completion 
of my elementary education, I was induced, by a complimentary invitation, and 
the prospect of a liberal income, to place myself at the head of a large and 
flourishing grammar school, situated in a remote and wealthy section of the 
state. That institution had at all timas previously been under the direction of 
gentlemen somewhat advanced in years, and of acknowledged scholarship; and 
it contained, at the time of my appointment to it, several pupils from five to ten 
years older than myself. 

The gentleman who had preceded me in the direction of the school acted 
toward me with a degree of kindness and liberality which was highly honor- 
able to him, and which I have never ceased to remember with gratitude. 

In the government of the institution I found no difficulty. Discarding en- 
tirely the levity of youth, in which I had never but very moderately indulged, 
and assuming a deportment sufficiently authoritative, mingled with affability 
and courtesy of manner, I commanded, from the first act of my official duties, 
the entire respect and deference of my pupils. The elder and more intelligent 
of them conformed to order and good government from a threefold motive—the 
decorum and propriety of the measure, in a social and gentlemanly point of 
view—a conviction that submission to rightful anthority is a moral duty, which 
can not be violated without disrepute among the enlightened and the virtuous— 
and a sentiment of self-interest; for they had the sagacity very soon to per- 
ceive my ability to bestow on them lasting benefits, and my resolution to do so, 
provided they should deserve them. 

A given portion of time excepted, which, for the benefit of the school, I 
deemed it my duty to devote to social intercourse, my intellectual labors be- 
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came now more incessant and intense than they had been at any previous period 
of my life. e 

The exercises of instructing, directing, and governing during the day, were 
comparatively but amusements. My real labors were performed by candle-light. 

That I might manifest a proud and triumphant preparation and capability to 
communicate instruction with readiness and ease in all the branches belonging 
to my departments, and establish a high reputation to that effect, I ran over, 
every night, before retiring to my pillow, the matters of recitation, especially 
those of the higher orders, that were to come before me on the following day. 
Or, if I had any number of evening engagements ahead, which were to be of 
some duration, I examined in one night the subjects of recitation for the corres- 
ponding number of succeeding days. For my resolution was settled, never, if 
able by any possible exertion to prevent it, to be found unprepared for my duty 
in theslightest particular. 

Owing to these habits of unfailing punctuality and industry, accompanied by 
corresponding energy and perseverance, this was one of the most instructive 
periods of my life. It gave me more exalted and correct ideas of precision and 
accuracy in intellectual action, than one person in ten thousand entertains, or 
than I had previously entertained—though I had always prized and endeavored 
to a certain extent to practice them. It also taught me experimentally the 
great importance and value of strict attention, as the source of accuracy. Nor 
did it fail to confirm my belief of the truth, and elevate my opinion of the use- 
fulness, of Dr. Priestley's favorite and oft-repeated motto: “Qui docet, discit :” 
he who teaches others, instructs himself. 

During this period I certainly learned more, I have reason to believe much 
more, than any pupil under my tuition. But whether I actually learned a 
greater amount or not, what I did learn, I certainly learned much more thor- 
oughly and accurately than any of my pupils—because I was positively and on 
principle, resolved to do so. And resolution, properly directed and sufficiently 
persevered in, can and does accomplish very thing within the scope of human 
power. 

From this institution, which was called the Snow Creek Seminary, from being 
situated on a stream of that name, not far from the foot of the Bushy Moun- 
tains, in North Carolina, I was invited by a body of gentlemen of standing and 
influence, to engage in the establishment of a school, of a similar character, 
about fifty miles distant, in a still wealthier and more cultivated tract of coun- 
try. This invitation was flattering to me, on account of the high and growing 
opinion of my ability and qualifications which it manifested, and I promptly 
accepted it. To become the founder and father of a literary institution, about 
my eighteenth year, was deemed by me an achievement not unworthy of my 
ambition, though already sufficiently high and enthusiastic. I accordingly em- 
barked in the enterprise, without delay or hesitation, planned it with my best 
judgment and skill, and urged the practical measures of it with all the ardor 
and energy of my nature. 

At the head of the Centre Institute I continued for two years, during which 
time my studies were of a more miscellaneous character, than they had been at 
any previous period. My reading was general—almost exclusively, however, 
of a substantial and instructive nature, very little of it being either calculated 
or designed for purposes of amusement. Though it did not exclude works of 
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science, technically so denominated, it consisted chiefly of history in its several 
departments; biography, travels, public speeches by distinguished orators, ser- 
mons included, ably written letters, and poetry. Though novels, romances, and 
other works of moral fiction, were not entirely neglected by me, they were 
read only in company, attended by comments and illustrative remarks, with a 
view to afford by them agreeable entertainment, and such instruction as they 
might be calculated to impart, and never during my hours of solitude and labor 
in my study. Nor did I fail to devote some portion of my time toa study in 
which, from my boyhood, I have peculiarly delighted—that of the philosophy 
or theology of nature, under a strict comparison of it with the theology of rev. 
elation, two branches of knowledge usually called “natural and revealed re- 
ligion.” I need hardly observe, that such exercises contributed not a little to 
expand and enrich, mature and strengthen my mind, and thus prepare it the 
more effectually for the study of whatever professional calling I might subse- 
quently adopt. For it is a mockery to call divinity, law, and medicine “learned 
professions,” unless those who profess and pursue them, are learned men. And 
I blush for the professional degradation of my country, when I feel myself com- 
pelled to add, that such is far from being the case in the United States, under 
our present disgraceful neglect of letters. 

At that era of my life I also commenced, in a more special and pointed man- 
ner, the study of human nature; not by the perusal of printed books, but of 
the Book of Nature. I mean, by observation on people around me. My. first 
object was, to attain such a knowledge of human nature as might qualify me, 
in all cases, to hold intercourse with individuals, and society at large, in such a 
way, and on such terms, as might be most becoming, safe, and useful, as well 
toward others, as in relation to myself. Nor did I confine my studies to the ac- 
quisition of the knowledge of man, on a very limited scale. I extended them 
into that branch of natural history, denominated Authropology, embracing the 
whole history and philosophy of man. 

Having never designed to officiate as an instructor of youth for more than a 
few years, the time had now arrived when it was incumbent on me to make 
choice of a profession for life. I had been educated expressly for the Presbyte- 
rian pulpit—my family having been, through many generations, strict adherents 
to the Presbyterian sect, and most of them very sternly wedded to its distinct- 
ive tenets, principles of government, and form of worship. But, very early in 
life, and for sundry reasons satisfactory to myself, I had firmly resolved, and 
made my resolution known to those most deeply interested in it, not to devote 
myself to that calling; but after much vacillation, out of deference tomy father's 
objections to the legal and military professions, I was induced to relinquish 
that intention also, and to select for my destiny the profession of medicine. 


Although not strictly within the scope of this article, we adda 
few extracts relating to his medical studies. 

In August, 1792, young Caldwell repaired to Philadelphia, to 
pursue. his studies under the auspices of the Medical Department 
of the University of Pennsylvania. He commeneed with a deter- 
mination to succeed and distinguish himself in them, to which he 
sternly and diligently adhered. Soon after the close of the first 
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course of lectures, he submitted to Dr. Rush a sketch of. his plan 
of future study as follows :— 

So many hours for reading medical and scientific works—so many for works 
on polite literature and history—so much time to be devoted to the examination 
and study of the cases of the sick in the Pennsylvania Hospital—so much to 
various sorts of composition—and so much to exercise, eating, and sleeping. 
In this scheme of engagement was included an attendance on two courses of 
lectures, to be delivered during the summer. 

Having thrown his eye over this plan, he said to me, in a sprightly tone, and 
with a pleasant look: “ Your plan is objectionable, I think, in two points. 
You have allotted to yourself no time for amusement, and too little, I fear, for 
exercise, eating, and sleeping.” 

“My amusement,” I replied, “will consist in my dalliance with polite litera- 
ture, especially with poetry, and the enjoyment of botanical excursions; and 
seven hours (the space I had allotted) are amply sufficient for exercise and re- 
pose. I rarely sleep more than four hours, or, at farthest, four and a half out 
of twenty-four, which will leave me the command of two and a half, one for my 
meals, and one and a half for exercise. And that is as large a portion of time 
as a young man, engaged in the study of a profession and in the general culti- 
vation of his mind, and who means to deserve the name of a student, can de- 
vote to those purposes. Besides, sir, my resolves on this subject are not so 
positive as to be either immutable or inflexibie. An occasional and slight de- 
parture from them, for the sake of relaxation, should circumstances require it, 
will be quite admissible.” 

“ With these provisos,” said the doctor, “ your scheme is admirable. I can not 
suggest to it any amendment., Had I prescribed a plan of study to you myself, 
it would have been much less strict and laborious. Let that framed by yourself 
be executed with judgment, energy, and perseverance, and, with your talents, 
there is no honor in your profession to which you may not confidently aspire, 
and ultimately attain. But your health must be cared for. And remember, 
that in relation to that, and in every thing else connected with your studies, you 
may command my services.” And thus ended an interview which had been 
highly grat:fying to me, and proved afterward useful. 

Dr. Caldwell in 1794 received his degree of M. D., under circum- 
stances (an open quarrel with Dr. Rush,) which are still remem- 
bered among the traditions of the Medical Department of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. In 1815 Dr. Caldwell became “ Professor 
of Geology and the Philosophy of Natural History ” in the Faculty 
of Physical Sciences, in the University. In August, 1819, he was 
appointed to the chair of “Institutes of Medicine and Clinical 
Practice” in Transylvania University, in Lexington, Kentucky. He 
was afterwards the organizer of the Medical Department or School 
of that University, which became one of the largest and most lucra- 
tive to the professors in the United States. 
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GENERAL MARION ON FREE SCHOOLS, IN 1795. 

The following conversation of General Marion, just before his 
death in 1795, with General Horry, and the views of the former on 
popular ignorance in South Carolina and the value of Free Schools, 
are reported in the Life of Marion by Gen. Horry and Weems. 


On the night of the last visit I ever made him, observing that the clock was 
going for ten, I asked him if it were not near his hour of rest. 

“Oh no,” said he, “we must not talk of bed yet. It is but seldom, you know, 
that we meet. And as this may be our Jast, let us take all we can of it in chat. 
What do you think of the times ?” 

“0 glorious times,” said I. 

“Yes, thank God!” replied he. “They are glorious times indeed; and fully 
equal to all that we had in hope, when we drew our swords for independence. 
But I am afraid they won't last long.” 

I asked him why he thought so. 

“Oh! knowledge, sir,” said he, “is wanting! knowledge is wanting! Israel 
of old, you know, was destroyed for lack of knowledge ; and all nations, all indi- 
viduals, have come to naught from the same cause.” 

I told him I thought we were too happy to change so soon. 

“ Pshaw !” replied he, “that is nothing to the purpose. Happiness signifies 
nothing, if it be not known, and properly valued. Satan, we are told, was once 
an angel of light, but for want of duly considering his glorious state, he re- 
belled and lost all. And how many hundreds of young Carolinians have we 
not known, whose fathers left them all the means of happiness; elegant estates, 
handsome wives, and, in short, every blessing that the most luxurious could 
desire? Yet they could not rest, until by drinking and gambling, they had 
fooled away their fortunes, parted from their wives, and rendered themselves 
the veriest beggars and blackguards on earth. 

“Now, why was all this but fur lack of knowledge? For had those silly ones 
but known the evils of poverty, what a vile thing it was to wear a dirty shirt, 
a long beard, and a ragged coat; to go without a dinner, or to spunge for it 
among growling relations ; or to be bespattered, or run over in the streets, by 
the sons of those who were once their fathers’ overseers; I say, had those poor 
boobies, in the days of their prosperity, known these things as they now do, 
would they have squandered away the precious means of independence and 
pleasure, and have brought themselves to all this shame and sorrow ? No, never, 
never, never ! 

“ And so it is, most exactly, with nations. If those that are free and happy, 
did but know their blessings, do you think they would ever exchange them for 
slavery ? If the Carthagenians, for example, in the days of their freedom and 
self-government, when they obeyed no laws but of their own making; paid no 
taxes, but for their own benefit; and, free as air, pursued their own interest as 
they liked; I say, if that once glorious and happy people had known their 
blessings, would they have sacrificed them all, by their accursed factions, to the 
Romans, to be ruled, they and their children, with a rod of iron; to be bur- 
dened like beasts, and crucified like malefactors ?” 

“ No, surely they would not.” 
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“Well, now to bring this home to ourselves. We fought for self-govern- 
ment; and God hath pleased to give us one, better calculated perhaps to protect 
our righis, to foster our virtues, to call forth our energies, and. to advance our 
condition nearer to perfection and happiness, than any government that was 
ever framed under the sun. 

“ But what signifies even this government, divine as it is, if it be not known 
and prized as it deserves ?” 

I asked him how he thought this was best to be done. 

“ Why, certainly,” replied he, “by free schools.” 

I shook my head. 

He observed it, and asked me what I meant by that. 

I told him I was afraid the legislature would look to their popularity, and 
dread the expense. 

He exclaimed, “God preserve our legislatmre from such ‘penny wit and pound 
Joolishness !' What! sir, keep anation in ignorance, rather than vote a little of 
their own money for education! Only let such politicians remember, what 
poor Carolina has already lost through her ignorance. What was it that 
brought the British, last war, to Carolina, but her lack of knowledge? Had the 
people been enlightened, they would have been wnited; and had they been 
united, they never would have been attacked a second time by the British. 
For after that drubbing they got from us at Fort Moultrie, in 1776, they would 
as soon have attacked the devil as have attacked Carolina again, had they not 
heard that they were ‘a house divided against itself ;’ or in other words had 
amongst us a great number of TORIES; men, who, through mere ignorance, 
were disaffected to the cause of liberty. and ready to join the British against 
their own countrymen. Thus, ignorance begat toryism, and toryism begat 
losses in Carolina, of which few have any idea.” 

General Marion estimated the pecuniary losses in men, slaves, and property of 
South Carolina by the war protracted by the ignorance of the people, at 
$15,000,000, and referred to New England as an example of the political wis- 
dom of public instruction. 

“ From Britain, their fathers had fled to America for religion’s sake. Religion 
had taught them that God created men to be happy; that to be happy they 
must have virtue; that virtue is not to be attained without knowledge, nor 
knowledge without instruction, nor public instruction without free schools, nor 
free schools without legislative order. 

“ Among a people who fear God, the knowledge of duty is the same as doing 
it. Believing it to be the first command of God, “let there be light,” and be- 
lieving it to be the will of God that “all should be instructed, from the least to 
the greatest,” these wise legislators at once set about public instruction. They 
did not ask, How will my constituents like this ? Won't they turn me out? 
Shall I not lose my three dollars per-day ? No! but fully persuaded that pub- 
lic instruction is God’s will, because the people’s good, they set about it like the 
true friends of the people. 

“Now mark the happy consequence. When the war broke out, you heard 
of no division in New England, no toryism, nor any of its horrid effects; no 
houses in flames, kindled by the hands of fellow-citizens; no neighbors waylay- 
ing and shooting their neighbors, plundering their property, carrying off their 
stock and aiding the British in the cursed work of American murder and sub- 
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jugation. But on the contrary, with minds well informed of their rights, and 
hearts glowing with love for themselves and posterity, they rose up against the 
enemy, firm and united, as a band of shepherds against the ravening wolves. 

“ And their valor in the field gave glorious proof how men will fight when 
they know their all is at stake. See Major Pitcairn, on the memorable 19th of 
April, 1775, marching from Boston, with one thousand British regulars, to burn 
the American stores at Concord. Though this heroic excursion was commenced 
under cover of the night, the farmers soon took the alarm, and gathering around 
them with their fowling pieces, presently knocked down one-fourth of their 
number, and caused the rest to run, as if, like the swine in the gospel, they had 
a legion of devils at their backs, 

“ Now, with sorrowful eyes, let us turn to our own state, where no pains 
were ever taken to enlighten the minds of the poor. There we have seen @ 
people naturally as brave as the New Englanders, for mere lack of knowledge 
of their blessings possessed, of the dangers threatened, suffer lord Cornwallis, with 
only sixteen hundred men, to chase General Greene upwards of three hundred 
miles! In fact, to scout him through the two great states of South and North 
Carolina, as fur as Guilford court-house! And, when Greene, joined at that 
place by two thousand poor illiterate militia-men, determined at length to fight, 
what did he gain by them, with all their number, but disappointment and dis- 
grace? For, though posted very advantageously behind the cornfield fences, 
they could not stand a single fire from the British, but in spite of their officers, 
broke and fled like base-born slaves, leaving their loaded muskets sticking in 
the fence corners ! 

“But, from this shameful sight, turn again to the land of free schools; to 
Bunker's Hill. There, behind a poor ditch of half a night’s raising, you behold 
fifteen hundred militia-men waiting the approach of three thousand British reg- 
ulars with a heavy train of artillery! With such odds against them, such fear- 
ful odds in numbers, discipline, arms and martial fame, will they not shrink 
from the contest, and, like their southern friends, jump up and run! Oh no; to 
a man they have been taught to read; toa man they have been instructed to 
know, and dearer than life to prize, the blessings of FREEDOM. Their bodies are 
lying behind ditches, but their thoughts are on the wing, darting through eter- 
nity. The warning voice of God still rings in their ears. The hated forms of 
proud, merciless kings pass before their eyes. They look back to the days of 
old, and strengthen themselves as they think what their gallant forefathers 
dared for LisERTY and for THEM. They looked forward to their own dear chil- 
dren, and yearn over the unoffending millions, now, in tearful eyes, looking up 
to them for protection. And shall this infinite host of deathless beings, created 
in God’s own image, and capable by VIRTUE and EQUAL LAWS, of endless pro- 
gression in glory and happiness; shall they be arrested in their high career, and 
from the freeborn sons of God, be degraded into the slaves of man? Madden- 
ing at the accursed thought, they grasp their avenging firelocks, and drawing 
their sights along the death-charged tubes, they long for the coming up of the 
British thousands. Three times the British thousands came up; and three times 
the dauntless yeomen, waiting their near approach, received them in storms of 
thunder and lightning that shivered their ranks, and heaped the field with their 
weltering carcasses. 

“Tn short, my dear sir, men will always fight for their government according 
to their sense of its value. To value it aright, they must understand it. This 
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they can not do without education. And as a large portion of the citizens are 
poor, and can never attain that inestimable blessing, without the aid of govern- 
ment, it is plainly the first duty of government to bestow it freely upon them. 
And the more perfect the government, the greater the duty to make it well 
known. Selfish and oppressive governments, indeed, as Christ observes, must 
“hate the light, and fear to come to it, because their deeds are evil.’ Buta 
fair and cheap government, like our republic, ‘longs for the light, and rejoices 
to come to the light, that it may be manifested to be from God,’ and well worth 
all the vigilance and valor that an enlightened nation can rally for its defense. 
And, God knows, a good government can hardly ever be half anxious enough 
to give its citizens a thorough knowledge of its own excellencies. For as some 
of the most valuable truths, for lack of careful promulgation, have been lost; so 
the best government on earth, if not duly known and prized, may be subverted. 
Ambitious demagogues will rise, and the people through ignorance and love of 
change, will follow them. Vast armies will be formed, and bloody battles 
fought. And after desolating their country with all the horrors of civil war, 
the guilty survivors will have to bend their necks to the iron yokes of some 
stern usurper, and like beasts of burden, to drag, unpitied, those galling chains 
which they have riveted upon themselves for ever.” 

This, as nearly as I can recollect, was the substance of the last dialogue I 
ever had with Marion.— Weems’ Life of General Marion. 

The following are the published declarations of men in high standing in South 
Carolina nearer our own time :— 

Gov. SEABROOK, in 1849 in his Message remarks: “ Education has been pro- 
vided by the Legislature for but one class of the citizens of the State, which is 
the wealthy class. For the middle and poorer classes of society, it has done 
nothing, since no organized system has been adopted for that purpose. Ten 
years ago [out of a white population according to the census of 1840, of 259,084] 
twenty thousand adults, besides children, were unable to read or write, in 
South Carolina. Are there not reasonable fears that the number has increased 
since that period ?” 

Gov. Hammonp, in an address before the S. C. Institute in 1857, states: — 
“There are not less than 50,000 [out of 300,000 white inhabitants] whose in- 
dustry does not give them such support as every white person in this country 
feels himself entitled to.” 

CHANCELLOR HARPER, in an address, printed in De Bow’s Review, in remark- 
ing on the claims set forth by those who advocate the education of the working 
classes, asks: “Would you do a benefit to the horse, or the ox, by giving him 
a cultivated understanding or fine feelings ? So far as the mere laborer has the 
pride, the knowledge and the aspiration of a freeman, he is unfitted for his sit- 
uation, and must doubly feel its infelicity.” 

Gov. Apaus, in 1855, urged the Legislature to make at least an effort to pro- 
vide elementary education, for “the poor of the land are hopelessly doomed to 
ignorance, poverty, and crime.” 

A Writer in De Bow’s “ Industrial Resources of the South,” remarks of the 
industrial non-slaveholding whites of South Carolina, “that the aequisition of a 
respectable position in the scale of wealth appears so difficult, that they decline 
the hopeless pursuit. An evident deterioration is taking place in this part of 
the population, the younger portion of it being less educated, less industrious, 
and in every point of view, less respectable than their ancestors.” 


. 
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BARRING-OUT—FROM ‘‘GEORGIA SCENES.” 

We have not been very successful in gathering the printed testi- 
mony of the dead, or the vivid reminiscences of the living, respect- 
ing the internal economy of schools, public cr family, in Georgia or 
any of the Southern States, prior to 1800. The following graphic 
sketch of “the turnout” of the schoolmaster, from Judge Long- 
street’s “Georgia Scenes,” is said to be “literally true :”— 


In the good old days of fescues, abisselfas, and anpersants,* terms which used 
to be familiar in this country during the Revolutionary War, and which lingered 
in some of our county schools for a few years afterwards, I visited my friend, 
Captain Griffen, who resided about seven miles to the eastward of Wrightsbor- 
ough, then in Richmond, but now in Columbia, county. I reached the captain's 
hospitable dome on Easter, and was received by him and his good lady with a 
Georgia welcome of 1790. 

The day was consumed in the interchange of news between the captain and 
myself, (though, I confess, it might have been better employed,) and the night 
found us seated round a temporary fire, which the captain’s sons had kindled 
up for the purpose of dyeing eggs. It was a common custom of those days with 
boys to dye and peck eggs on Easter Sunday, and for a few days afterward. 
They were colored according to the fancy of the dyer; some yellow, some green, 
some purple, and some with a variety of colors, borrowed from a piece of calico, 
They were not unfrequently beautified with a taste and skill which would have 
extorted a compliment from Hezekiah Niles, if he had seen them a year ago, in 
the hands of the “‘ young operatives,” in some of the Northern manufactories. No 
sooner was the work of dyeing finished, than our “ young operatives” sallied 
forth to stake the whole proceeds of their “domestic industry” upon a peck. 
Egg was struck against egg, point to point, and the egg that was broken was 
given up as lost to the owner of the one which came whole from the shock. 

While the boys were busily employed in the manner just mentioned, the cap- 
tain’s youngest son, George, gave us an anecdote highly descriptive of the Yan- 
kee and Georgia character, even in their buddings, and at this early date. 
“What you think, pa,” said he; “Zeph Pettibone went and got his uncle Zach 
to turn him a wooden egg; and he won a whole hatful o’ eggs from all us 
boys ‘fore we found it out; but, when we found it out, maybe John Brown 
didn’t smoke him for it, and took away all his eggs, and give ’em back to us 
boys; and you think he didn’t go then and git a guinea egg, and win most as 
many more, and John Brown would o’ give it to him agin if all we boys hadn’t 
said we thought it was fair. I never see such a boy as that Zeph Pettibone in 
all my life. He don’t mind whipping no more ’an nothing at all if he can win 
eggs.” 





* The fescue was a sharpened wire or other instrument used by the preceptor to point out the 
letters to the children. 

Abisselfa is a contraction of the words, “a by itself, a.” It was usual, when either of the vow- 
els constituted a syllable of a word, to pronounce it, and denote its independent character by the 
words just mentioned, thus: “A by itself, a, c-o-r-n corn, acorn ;’’ “e by itself, ¢, v-i-l, evil,” ete. 

The character which stands for the word “and” (&) was probably pronounced with the same 
accompaniment, but in terms borrowed from the Latin language, thus: “ & per se” (ly itself) &. 
Hence, “ anpersant.” 
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This anecdote, however, only fell in by accident, for there was an all-absorb- 
ing subject which occupied the minds of the boys during the whole evening, of 
which I could occasionally catch distant hints, in undertones and whispers, but 
of which I could make nothing, until they were afterward explained by the 
captain himself. Such as “I'll be bound Pete Jones and Bill Smith stretches 
him.” “ By Jockey, soon as they seize him, you'll see me down upon him like 
a duck upon a June-bug.” “By the time he touches the ground, he'll think 
he’s got into a hornet’s nest,” etc. 

“The boys,” said the captain, as they retired, “are going to turn out the 
schoolmaster to-morrow, and you can perceive they think of nothing else. We 
must go over to the school-house and witness the contest, in order to prevent 
injury to preceptor or pupils; for, though the master is always, upon such occa- 
sions, glad to be turned out, and only struggles long enough to present his pat- 
rons a fair apology for giving the children a holiday, which he desires as much 
as they do, the boys always conceive a holiday gained by a ‘turnout,’ as the 
sole achievement of their valor; and in their zeal to distinguish themselves upon 
such memorable occasions, they sometimes become too rough, provoke the mas- 
ter to wrath, and a very serious conflict ensues. To prevent these consequences, 
to bear witness that the master was forced to yield before he would withhold a 
day of his promised labor from his employers, and to act as a mediator between 
him and the boys in settling the articles of peace, I always attend; and you 
must accompany me to-morrow.” I cheerfully promised to do so. 

The captain and I rose before the sun, but the boys had risen and were off to 
the school-house before the dawn. After an early breakfast, hurried by Mrs, 
G. for our accommodation, my host and myself took up our line of march to- 
ward the school-house. We reached it about half an hour before the master 
arrived, but not before the boys had completed its fortifications. It was a sim- 
ple log pen, about twenty feet square, with a doorway cut out of the logs, to 
which was fitted a rude door, made of clapboards, and swung on wooden hinges. 
The roof was covered with clapboards also, and retained in their places by 
heavy logs placed on them. The chimney was built of logs, diminishing in size 
from the ground to the top, and overspread inside and out with red clay mortar. 
The classic hut occupied a lovely spot, overshadowed by majestic hickories, 
towering poplars, and strong-armed oaks. The little plain on which it stood 
was terminated, at the distance of about fifty paces from its door, by the brow of 
# hill, which descended rather abruptly to a noble spring that gushed joyously 
forth from among the roots of a stately beech at its foot. The stream from this 
fountain scarcely burst into view before it hid itself beneath the dark shade of a 
field of cane, which overspread the dale through which it flowed, and marked 
its windings, until it turned from the sight among vine-covered hills, at a dis- 
tance far beyond that to which the eye could have traced it without the help of 
its evergreen belt. A remark of the captain’s, as we viewed the lovely country 
around us, will give the reader my apology for the minuteness of the foregoing 
description. “These lands,” said he, “ will never wear out. Where they lie 
level, they will be as good fifty years hence as they are now.” Forty-two years 
afterward I visited the spot on which he stood when he made the remark. The 
sun poured his whole strength upon the bald hill which once supported the se- 
questered school-house; many a deep-washed gully met at a sickly bog where 
gushed the limpid fountain; a dying willow rose from the soil which nourished 
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the rencrable beech; flocks wandered among the dwarf pines, and cropped a 
scanty meal from the vale where the rich cane bowed and rustled to every 
breeze, and all around was barren, dreary, and cheerless. But to return. 

The boys had strongly fortified the school-house, of which they had taken 
possession. The door was barricaded with logs, which I should have supposed 
would have defied the combined powers of the whole school. The chimney, 
too, was nearly filled with logs of goodly size; and these were the only pass- 
ways to the interior. I concluded, if a éurn-out was all that was necessary to 
decide the contest in favor of the boys, they had already gained the victory. 
They had, however, not as much confidence in their outworks as I had, and 
therefore had armed themselves with long sticks, not for the purpose of using 
them upon the master if the battle should come to close quarters, for this was 
considered unlawful warfare, but for the purpose of guarding their works from 
his approaches, which it was considered perfectly lawful to protect by all man- 
ner of jobs and punches through the cracks. From the early assembling of the 
girls, it was very obvious that they had been let into the conspiracy, though 
they took no part in the active operations, They would, however, occasionally 
drop a word of encouragement to the boys, such as “I wouldn’t turn out the 
master; but if [ did turn him out, I’d die before I'd give up.” 

At length Mr. Michael St. John, the schoolmaster, made his appearance, 
Though some of the girls had met him a quarter of a mile from the school-house, 
and told him all that had happened, he gave signs of sudden astonishment and 
indignation when he advanced to the door, and was assailed by a whole platoon 
of sticks from the cracks. “Why, what does all this mean?” said he, as he 
approached the captain and myself, with a countenance of two or three varying 
expressions. 

“Why,” said the captain, “the boys have turned you out, because you have 
refused to give them an Easter holiday.” 

“Oh,” returned Michael, “that’s it, is it? Well, Ill see whether their parents 
are to pay me for letting their children play when they please.” So saying, he 
advanced to the school-house, and demanded, in a lofty tone, of its inmates, an 
unconditional surrender. 

“Well, give us a holiday, then,” said twenty little urchins within, “and we'll 
let you in.” 

‘Open the door of the academy”—({Michael would allow nobody to call it a 
school-house)—“ Open the door of the academy this instant,” said Michael, “or 
T'll break it down.” 

“Break it down,” said Pete Jones and Bill Smith, “and we’ll break you 
down.” 

During this colloquy I took a peep into the fortress, to see how the garrison 
were affected by the parley. The little ones were obviously panic-struck at 
the first words of command; but their fears were all chased away by the bold, 
determined reply of Pete Jones and Bill Smith, and they rcised a whoop of 
defiance. 

Michael now walked round the academy three times, examining all its weak 
points with great care. He then paused, reflected for a moment, and wheeled 
off suddenly toward the woods, as though a bright thought had just struck him. 
He passed twenty things which I supposed he might be in quest of, such as 
huge stones, fence rails, portable logs, and the like, without bestowing the least 
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attention upon them. He went to one old log, searched it thoroughly, then to 
another, then to a hollow stump, peeped into it with great care, then to a hollow 
log, into which he looked with equal caution, and so on. 

“What is he after?” inquired I. 

“T'm sure I don’t know,” said the captain, “but the boys do. Don’t you no- 
tice the breathless silence which prevails in the school-house, and the intense 
anxiety with which they are eyeing him through the cracks?” 

At this moment Michael had reached a little excavation at the root of a dog- 
wood, and was in the act of putting his hand into it, when a voice from the 
garrison exclaimed, with most touching pathos, “Lo’d o’ messy, he’s found my 
eggs! boys, let’s give up.” 

“TI won't give up,” was the reply from many voices at oncc. 

“Rot your cowardly skin, Zeph Pettibone, you wouldn't give a wooden egg 
for all the holidays in the world.” 

If these replies did not reconcile Zephaniah to his apprehended loss, it at 
least silenced his complaints. In the meantime Michael was employed in re- 
lieving Zeph's store-house of its provisions; and, truly, its contents told well for 
Zeph’s skill in egg-pecking. However, Michael took out the eggs with great 
care, and brought them within a few paces of the school-house, and laid them 
down with equal care in full view of the besieged. He revisited the places 
which he had searched, and to which he seemed to have been led by intuition; 
for from nearly all of them did he draw eggs, in greater or less numbers. These 
he treated as he had done Zeph’s, keeping each pile separate. Having arranged 
the eggs in double files before the door, he marched between them with an air 
of triumph, and once more demanded a surrender, under pain of an entire de- 
struction of the garrison’s provisions. 

“Break ’em just as quick as you please,” said George Griffin; “our mothers 
ll give us a plenty more, won't they, pa?” 

“T can auswer for yours, my son,” said the captain; “she would rather give 
up every egg upon the farm than to see you play the coward or traitor to save 
your property.” 

Michael, finding that he could make no impression upon the fears or the ava- 
rice of the boys, determined to carry their fortifications by storm. Accordingly 
he procured a heavy fence-rail, and commenced the assault upon the door. It 
came to pieces, and the upper logs fell out, leaving a space of about three feet 
at the top. Michael boldly entered the breach, when, by the articles of war, 
sticks were thrown aside as no longer lawful weapons. He was resolutely met 
on the half demolished rampart by Peter Jones and William Smith, supported 
by James Griffin. These were the three largest boys in the school; the first 
about sixteen years of age, the second about fifteen, and the third just eleven. 
Twice was Michael repulsed by these young champions; but the third effort 
carried him fairly into the fortress. Hostilities now ceased for awhile, and the 
captain and I, having leveled the remaining logs at the door, followed Michael 
into the house. A large three-inch plank (if it deserve that name, for it was 
wrought from the half of a tree’s trunk entirely with the axe,) attached to the 
logs by means of wooden pins, served the whole school for a writing desk, At 
a convenient distance below it, and on a line with it, stretched a smooth log, 
resting upon the logs of the house, which answered for the writers’ seat. 
Michael took his seat upon the desk, placed his feet on the seat, and was sitting 
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very composedly, when, with a simultaneous movement, Pete and Bill seized 
each a leg, and marched off with it in quick time. The consegence is obvious; 
Michael’s head first took the desk, then the seat, and finally the ground, (for 
the house was not floored,) with three sonorous thumps of most doleful portent. 
No sooner did he touch the ground than he was completely buried with boys. 
The three elder laid themselves across his head, neck, and breast, the rest ar- 
ranging themselves ad libitum. Michael's equanimity was considerably dis- 
turbed by the first thump, became restive with the second, and took flight with 
the third. His first effort was to disengage his legs, for without them ‘he could 
not rise, and to lie in his present position was extremely inconvenient and un- 
dignified. Accordingly he drew up his right, and kicked at random. This 
movement laid out about six in various directions upon the floor. Two rose 
crying. “Ding his old red-headed skin,” said one of them, “to go and kick me 
right in my sore belly, where I fell down and raked it, running after that fellow 
that cried ‘school butter.’ "* 

“Drot his old snaggle-tooth picture,” said the other, “to go and hurt my sore 
toe, where I knocked the nail off going to the spring to fetch a gourd of warter 
for him, and not for myself n’other.” 

“Hut!” said Captain Griffin, “young Washingtons mind these trifles! At 
him again.” 

The name of Washington cured their wounds and dried up their tears in an 
instant, and they legged him de novo. The left leg treated six more as uncere- 
moniously as the right had those just mentioned; but the talismanic name had 
just fallen upon their ears before the kick, so they were invulnerable. They 
therefore returned to the attack without loss of time. The struggle seemed to 
wax hotter and hotter for a short time after Michael came to the ground, and he 
threw the children about in all directions and postures, giving some of them 
thumps which would have placed the ruffle-shirted little darlings of the present 
day under the discipline of paregoric and opodeldoc for a week; but these hardy 
sons of the forest seemed not to feel them. As Michael’s head grew easy, his 
limbs, by a natural sympathy, became more quiet, and he offered one day’s holi- 
day as the price. The boys demanded a week; but here the captain interposed, 
and after the common but often unjust custom of arbitrators, split the difference. 
In this instance the terms were equitable enough, and were immediately ac- 
ceded to by both parties. Michael rose in a good humor, and the boys were of 
course. Loud was their talking of their deeds of valor as they retired. One 
little fellow about seven years old, and about three feet and a half high, jumped 
up, cracked his feet together, and exclaimed, “ By jingo, Pete Jones, Bill Smith, 
and me can hold any Sinjin [St. John] that ever trod Georgy grit.” 

* I have never been able to satisfy myself clearly as to the literal meaning of these terms. They 
were idered an donable insult to a country school, and always justified an attack by the 
whole fraternity upon the person who used them in their hearing. I have known the scholars pur- 
sue a traveler two mi'es to be revenged of the insult. Probably they are a corruption of ‘The 
school’s better.” ‘Better’? was the term commonly used of old to denote a srperior, as it some- 
times is in our day—“ Wait till your betters are served,”’ for ple. I herefore, the 











expression just alluded to was one of challenge, contempt, and defi , by which the person who 
used it, avowed himself the svperior in a'l respects of the whole school, from the preeeptor down. 
{f any one can give a better account of it, I shall be pleased to receive it. 
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LETTER FROM JEREMIAH DAY, D.D., LL. D. 
Late President of Yale College. 

[Jeremran Day, D. D., LL. D., was born in the Ecclesiastical So- 
ciety of New Preston, town of Washington, Conn., of the Congre- 
gational Church of which parish his father was pastor for fifty years. 
He entered Yale College in 1789, but owing to infirm health, he 
did not graduate in regular course with his class, but in 1795. He 
succeeded Dr. Dwight in his school at Greenfield Hill (Fairfield,) 
for a year, when he accepted a tutorship in Williams College, where 
he remained till he was chosen tutor in Yale College in 1798. In 
that institution he labored faithfully and with uniform distinction 
as Tutor, Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy from 
1800 to 1817, and President from 1817 to 1846, when he resigned 
on account of feeble health, universally beloved and respected. His 


“ Algebra,” first published in 1818, “ Mensuration of Superficies 
and Solids,” in 1814, his “Plane Trigonometry,” in 1815, his “Nav- 
igation and Surveying,” in 1817, were very widely used in Acade- 
mies and Colleges. In 1865 he was the oldest living graduate of 
the College, a noble representative of the olden style of temperance, 
learning, and piety. 4. B. | 


New Haven, August 15th, 1865. 

Dear Sir,—My earliest attending at school was in the common country 
schools, The teachers were men of no superior education. I was taught to 
read and spell in Dilworth’s spelling book, an English work. When Webster's 
was first introduced, it excited much curiosity, especially his making a single 
syllable of tion. I do not recollect studying any arithmetic previous to Pike’s, 
which was then studied in college. The school-houses were plain wood build- 
ings of one story, and having but one room. I began to study Latin by my- 
self, in my tenth year. In my thirteenth year, I went from New Preston, my 
native place, to Waterbury, to spend the winter in an academy, studying in a 
two story brick building. My teacher in Latin was a gentleman who had just 
been graduated at Yale College. This was about all the instruction in the an- 
“ cient languages which I received before entering the college in September, 
1789. The requisites for admission were four or five orations of Cicero, about 
as much in Virgil, and the four Gospels in the Greek Testament. 


Cordially, Yours 
JEREMIAH Day. 
To Hon. Henry Barnarp, LL. D. 
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LETTER FROM JUDGE HALL, WILMINGTON, DEL. 

[As is well known to the student of our educational history, the writer of the 
following letter, who is still living (May 1865) at Wilmington, Del., was an early, 
earnest and indefatigable friend of popular education, and at one time, almost 
the only friend of this description in the State of Delaware. He was mainly 
instrumental in introducing public schools into the city of Wilmington, as well 
as into the State, and gave the latter such efficiency as they have, through 
the annual meetings of the Newcastle County Educational Convention. ] 

Witmineton, DEt., March 31, 1865. 
How. Henry Barnarp, 

Dear Sir,—I was born in Westford, Mass, December 24, 1780. This town 
lies N. W. from Boston, about 28 miles; Groton is on the west of it, and 
Chelmsford, a corner of which, barren and desolate in my youth, is the site of 
the city of Lowell, is on the east. I can go back in memory to the common 
schools as they were in 1785. My father at the time of my birth resided in 
the center of the town. In March, 1787, he removed to a place 24 miles dis- 
tant. I have a fresh memory of occurrences more than two years prior to that 
removal. 

My grandfather was the first settled minister of Westford. He was a zeal- 
ous advocate of common schools and popular education. The town having one 
year deemed themselves excused by the peculiar hardness of the times from 
making provision as required by law for schools, he arraigned his charge on 
whom he was dependent, with much. offense to some of his friends, before the 
General Court for this delinquency, and effectually dispelled the notion that it 
could be allowed in any case to omit provision for schools. Whether for this 
or other cause, I believe the common mind in Westford was more decidedly 
favorable to schools, with juster views of the necessity and importance of them, 
than in the neighboring towns. This led to the institution of an academy in 
the town in 1792, although the town in wealth and population was inferior. 

I have no correct knowledge of the law of Mass:.chusetts, requiring towns 
to make provision for common schools, either as it was in 1785 or is now. I 
believe that it was formerly required that the towns in their yearly meeting 
should determine a sum to be raised by taxes for schools; and this should be 
apportioned among different sections of the town, called I know not whether 
in vulgar or legal phrase, squads. I believe any scholar in the town could at- 
tend any of these schools. I know I was in the habit of attending the schools 
in three sections. I was so situated on the place to which my father removed 
in 1787, that I was 24 miles from the school in the center of the town, 2 miles 
from the school in Stony Brook section, and 14 mile from the northern section 
in which we resided. I attended in this section when there was a school, and 
when not, in the center or Stony Brook. 

The winter months were considered school time. It was a long school that 
was kept the three winter months. About eight weeks was, I believe, the 
common time. In the center of the town was sometimes, not always, a school 
taught by a female in summer. A man teaching school in the summer would 
have been thought entirely out of place—an unnatural appearance. 

Upon my first knowledge of the schools there was not a school-house in 
Westford. A room was hired in some house and filled with desks and benches, 
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I attended school often in the center of the town, also I attended in the south- 
ern section and the Stony Brook section in such a room. I have no recollection 
of convenience, or inconvenience; no such words were in use upon this subject. 

School-houses were built in 1788, I believe. People probably were tired of 
allowing the school to be kept in their houses. The frame of the school-house 
in the center of the town was erected, and it remained for months uncovered. 
It was a subject of jeers; it was said the frame would be suffered to rot and 
fall. In the section in which my father resided, a school-house was built, and 
I went to the school first kept in it. Ihave fresh on my mind the date of a 
letter written by one of the scholars—it was 1789—probably January. In the 
winter of 1791-2 I attended the school in the Stony Brook section; it was kept 
in a room of the house of a resident of the section. It was taught by a scholar 
of Harvard College. 

The branches taught were reading, spelling, writing, ciphering. Geography 
or grammar were unheard sounds, Dilworth’s spelling book was at first the 
only reading book. Toward the last of my time a reading book of Noah Web- 
ster was introduced: it contained some history, and Gibbon’s beautiful narra- 
tive of his early acquaintance with the daughter of a Presbyterian clergyman, 
who became Madame Neckar. I have no recollection of any arithmetic. Ci- 
pherers made a blank-book of a quire of paper; their sums, and the process 
and answer, were set down in it. The teacher depended upon his ciphering 
book which he had made under his teacher. 

The teacher whom I principally knew was a young man of Westford who 
had learned in the common school to read fluently, write a good hand and ci- 
pher to double rule of three and practice. He was smart. He was married, 
and had a small farm. In winter he taught school. He had no knowledge of 
geography or grammar. One winter the school in the center was taught by a 
scholar of Harvard College. He graduated July, 1786. I suppose it was tho 
preceding winter. In the winter of 1791-2 the school in Stony Brook section 
was taught by a scholar from Harvard. Another scholar from Harvard taught 
the school in the center. 

In 1792, September, the Academy was opened at Westford, and I entered it, 
and was in it and in Harvard College till I graduated in July, 1799. I knew 
little of common schools after this date of 1792. Occasionally a scholar of the 
Academy was employed to teach a school. In college several scholars depend- 
ed upon this employment as an aid to meet their college expenses. I was em- 
ployed one winter about eight weeks in a section of Chelsea. The same 
branches, reading, spelling, writing, ciphering were taught; none wishing to 
go further. 

I never knew any of geography or grammar until I went to the Academy. 
There was no dictionary in the common schools. The teacher, the young man 
whom I have mentioned, had one, as a great rarity, and he remarked as a 
proof of superior proficiency, that I could find a word in it as soon as he could. 
I was nearly twelve years of age when I was sent to the Academy. I con- 
sider that all of learning, which I had then acquired, was not equal to what 
could have been attained by six months application. 

The Academy was at first decidedly injurious to the common schools ; for all 
who desired their children to be educated, sent them to the Academy; leaving 
the common schools to those indifferent and heedless upon the subject of edu- 
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cation. What has since been the effect I have no means of knowledge. The 
Academy still continues; but in a very different state of prosperity and influ- 
ence from that in which it was in the first years of its existence; in 1825 I 
went to see the school-house which was built, as I have mentioned, in the sec- 
tion where my father resided. It would have served admirably for a figure in 
the great painting of the end of the world. Even yet, nothing seems so diffi- 
cult as to inspire the popular mind with interest in the subject of popular edu- 
cation, so as to produce care and pains on the part of the people sufficient to 
make provision for the instruction and training of their children. 

In 1803, April, I came to Delaware and settled at Dover. There was then 
no provision by law in the state for schools. Neighbors or small circles united 
and hired a teacher for their children. There were in some rare places school- 
houses. There was no school-house in Duver. The teacher there in 1803 was 
a foreigner who hired a room and admitted scholars at prices. The teachers 
frequently were intemperate, whose qualification seemed to be—inability to 
earn any thing in any other way. A clergyman who had some pretensions as a 
scholar, but had been silenced as a preacher for incorrigible drunkenness, stood 
very prominent as a teacher. In the best towns it depended upon accident 
what kind of school they had. In Wilmington at one time they had a very 
good teacher; he made teaching respectable, and interested parents in the in- 
struction of their children. In Dover we sent to Harvard College in 1813 and 
procured a teacher who was with us several years. Afterward we were left to 
chance but fortunately generally had a good school. But even in the best 
neighborhoods, teachers ‘of the young frequently were immoral and incapable; 
and in the country generally there was either a school of the worst character 
or no school at all. 

In 1829 a system of schools was instituted for our state by the Legislature. 
The system was simple; dividing the counties into school districts of convenient 
size, and giving the school voters of the district power to elect a school com- 
mittee of three and determine upon the sum to be raised in the district for 
school purposes, and investing the school committee with full power over the 
subject of a school for the district. In Newcastle county this system has 
worked well. In Kent and Sussex not so well. The difference may in some 
degree be attributed to there having been for years in Newcastle county a 
school convention annually assembled to discuss the condition of the schools, 
and no such convention in Kent or Sussex. 

But I am going beyond the purpose of this communication—to show the 
condition of common schools before any legal provision for their support. I 


therefore close, having trespassed too long. 
9 Writarp Hath. 
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THE SCHOOL-HOUSE AND SCHOOL OF MY YOUTH.—BY A TEACHER, (A. BRONSON 
'  ALCOTT.) 

THE school house stood near the center of the district, at the junction of 
four roads, so near the usual track of carriages, that a large stone was set up 
at the end of the building to defend it from injury. Except in the dry season 
the ground is wet, permitting small collections of water on the surface, and the 
soil by no means firm. The spot is peculiarly exposed to the bleak winds of 
winter, nor are there at present any shade trees near, to shelter the children from 
the scorching rays of the summer’s sun during their recreations. There were a 
few formerly; but they were cut down many years ago. Neither is there any 
such thing as an outhousé of any kind, not even a wood shed. 

The size of the building was twenty-two feet long, by twenty broad. From 
the floor to the ceiling, it was seven feet. The chimney and entry took up 
about four feet at one end, leaving the school-room itself, twenty feet by eighteen. 
Around three sides of the room, were connected desks, arranged so that when 
the pupils were sitting at them, their faces were towards the instructor, and 
their backs towards the wall. Attached to the sides of the desks nearest to 
the instructor, were benches for small pupils. The instructor’s desk and chair 
oceupied the center. On this desk were stationed a rod or ferule; sometimes 
both. These, with books, writings, inkstands, rules, and plummets, with a fire 
shovel and a pair of tongs, (often broken,) were the principal furniture. 

The windows were five in number, of twelve panes each. They were situ- 
ated so low in the walls, as to give full opportunity to the pupils to see every 
traveler as he passed, and to be easily broken. The places of the broken panes 
were usually supplied with hats, during the school hours. The entry was four 
feet square. A depression in the chimney on one side of the entry, furnished a 
place of deposit for about half of the hats and spare clothes of the boys; and 
the rest were left on the floor, often to be trampled upon. The girls generally 
carried their bonnets, &c., into the school-room. The floor and ceiling were 
level, and the walls were plastered. 

The room was warmed by a large and deep fireplace. So large was it, and 
80 little efficacious in warming the room otherwise, that I have seen about one 
eighth of a cord of good wood burning in it at atime. In severe weather, 
it was estimated that the amount usually consumed was not far from a cord, 
or one hundred and twenty-eight feet, a week. 

The school was not unfrequently broken up fora day or two for want of 
wood, in former years; but since they have used asmaller fireplace, this occur- 
rence has been more rare. The instructor or pupils were, however, sometimes 
compelled to cut or saw it, to prevent the closing of the school. The wood 
was left in the road near the house, so that it was often buried in the snow or 
wet with the rain. At the best, it was usually burnt green. The fires were 
to be kindled about half an hour before the time of beginning the school. 
Often, the scholar, whose lot it was, neglected to build it. In consequence of 
this, the house was frequently cold and uncomfortable about half the forenoon, 
when the fire being very large, the excess of heat became equally distressing. 
Frequently, too, we were annoyed by smoke. The greatest amount of suffering, 
however, arose from excessive heat, particularly at the close of the day. The 
pupils being in a free perspiration when they retired, were very liable to take 
cold. 
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The ventilation of the school-room was as much neglected as its tempera- 
ture; and its cleanliness, more perhaps thaneither. Situated as the house was, 
the latter might seem to be in a measure unavoidable. There were, however, 
no arrangements made for cleaning feet at the door, or for washing floors, win- 
dows, &c. In the summer the floor was washed, perhaps once in two or three 
weeks. 

The winter school has usually been opened about the first of December, and 
continued from twelve to sixteen weeks. The summer school is commenced 
about the first of May. Formerly this was also continued about three or four 
months; but within ten years the term has been lengthened usually to twenty 
weeks. Males have been uniformly employed in winter, ard females in summer. 

The instructors have usually been changed every season, but sometimes they 
have been continued two successive summers or winters. A strong prejudice 
has always existed against employing the same instructor more than once or 
twice in the same district. This prejudice has yielded, in one instance, so far 
that an instructor who had taught two successive winters, twenty-five years 
before, was employed another season. I have not been able to ascertain the 
exact number of different instructors who have been engaged in the school 
during the last thirty years; but I can distinctly recollect thirty-seven. Many 
of them, both males and females, were from sixteen to eighteen years of age, 
and a few, over twenty-one. 

Good moral character, and a thorough knowledge of the common branches, 
were formerly considered as indispensable qualifications in an instructor. The 
instructors were chiefly selected from the most respectable families in town. 
But for fifteen or twenty years, these things have not been so much regarded. 
They have indeed been deemed desirable; but the most common method now 
seems to be, to ascertain as near as possible the dividend for that season from 
the public treasury, and then fix upon a teacher who will take charge of the 
school three to four months for this money. He must indeed be able to obtain 
a license from the Board of Visitors; but this has become nearly a matter of 
course, provided he can spell, read, and write. In general, the candidate is 
some favorite or relative of the District Committee. It gives me great pleasure, 
however, to say that the moral character of almost every instructor, so far as J 
know, has been unexceptionable. 

Instructors have usually boarded in the families of the pupils. ‘Their com- 
pensation has varied from seven to eleven dollars a month for males; and from 
sixty-two and a half cents to one dollar a week for females. Within the last 
ten years, however, the price of instruction has rarely been less than nine dol- 
larsin the former case, and seventy-five cents in the latter. In the few instances 
in which the instructors have furnished their own board, the compensation 
has been about the same; it being supposed that they could work at some em- 
ployment of their own, enough to pay their board, especially females. The 
only exceptions which I can recollect are two; both within five years. In one 
of these instances the instructor received twelve dollars, and in the other, eleven 
dollars and fifty cents a month. 

Two of the Board of Visitors usually visit the winter schools twice during 
the term. In the summer, their visits are often omitted. These visits usually 
occupy from one hour to an hour and a half. They are spent in merely hearing 
a few hurried lessons, and in making some remarks, general in their character, 
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Formerly, it was customary to examine the pupils in some approved catechism ; 
but this practice has been omitted for twenty years. 

The parents seldom visit the school, except by special invitation. The greater 
number pay very little attention to it at all. There are, however, a few who 
are gradually awaking to the importance of good instruction ; but there are also 
a few who oppose every thing which is suggested, as at the least, useless; and 
are scarcely willing their children should be governed in the school. 

The school books have been about the same for thirty years. Webster’s 
Spelling Book, the American Preceptor, and the New Testament, have been the 
principal books used. Before the appearance of the American Preceptor, 
Dwight’s Geography was used as a reading book. A few of the Introduction 
to the American Orator were introduced about twelve years since, and more 
recently, Jack Halyard. 

Until within a few years, no studies have been permitted in the day school, 
but spelling, reading, and writing. Arithmetic was taught by a few instructors, 
one or two evenings in a week. But in spite of a most determined opposition, 
arithmetic is now permitted in the day school, and a few pupils study geography. 

When the schools were opened, especially in the Fall, many of the children 
were not sent immediately, for the want of shoes, clothes, &. They were also 
apt to be late in the morning. It was usually near 10 o’clock before all had 
afrived. Many were also very irregular in attendance, especially in the winter. 
The slightest excuse for detaining a pupil from school, seemed sufficient. But 
in the summer, particularly within four or five years, their attendance has been 
T believe rather more regular. 

Every instructor had enough to do, during the first month, in establishing his 
rules and modes of instruction; which were generally different from those of 
his predecessor. A longer time was necessary for the pupils to regain what 
they had lost. 

In teaching the alphabet, it was customary for the instructor to take his seat, 
and point to the letters precisely in the order in which they are placed in the 
book, A, B,C, &c. If the pupil could name the letter immediately, it was well ; 
if not, he was told it. After going through from A to Z, the double letters 
were also taught. Sometimes the process was inverted; beginning at the bot- 
tom and ending at A. 

To teach spelling, a lesson was assigned, consisting of a certain number of 
columns of words arranged in alphabetical order, as the words of our spelling 
books usually are, which the pupil was requested to study over and over, until 
he could recollect and spell them from memory. None of them were ever do- 
fined for him; nor was he requested or encouraged to seek for definitions for 
himself. In this manner, one word suggested by association the next; the sec- 
ond, the third; and soon. No faculty was called into exercise but the mem- 
ory. If a word was misspelled, the next pupil who could spell it was allowed 
to take his place, or “go above him,” as it was called. He who was at the 
head of the class at evening had a credit mark, and sometimes a written certifi- 
cate of good scholarship. Indeed, emulation was the only motive to exertion 
which I ever knew employed fh the school, except compulsion. 

In teaching reading, the process was equally mechanical. The instructor 
generally, though not always, read the first verse or paragraph, and sometimes 
read with them in his turn. The instructor, or the pupil at the head, made the 
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corrections. These extended no farther than the right pronunciation of the 
words, and a measured attention to the pauses. No regard was paid to tones, 
and little to emphasis and the proper inflections ‘“ Read as you talk,” was a 
rule seldom given, and still less frequently reduced to practice. It was custom- 
ary to read the Testament and Preceptor, (the principal reading books,) gener- 
ally in course. There were, however, certain days of the week on which they 
used to read only selected pieces. These consisted of some able oration, and 
perhaps a dialogue, with some of the more difficult poetry. When visitors 
called, they were commonly required to read these selections, which they had 
learned almost by heart. Some who were most successful in imitation, had also 
caught somo of the appropriate tones and inflections from the instructor. 

New beginners in writing usually had a copy of straight marks. Over the 
top of the next page the master wrote, Avoid alluring company, in large hand, 
which the pupil was required to imitate. A page a day, that is, one eighth of 
@ common sheet of foolscap paper, was their common task in writing. The pu- 
pils’ copies were usually in alpabetical order, and during the first year almost 
wholly of coarse hand, ruled (for all were required to rule) from one fourth to 
half an inch wide. Engraved copy slips, instead of written ones, were some- 
times used. 

When arithmetic was taught in olf evenings, the instructor usually wrote 
sums for the pupil on a slate, which he was required to work. More recently, 
a few of Daboll’s Arithmetics have been used as guides. 

The order of exercises for a day was usually as follows. 

From 9 o'clock, A. M., to 15 minutes past 9, the instructor came to the door 
with a large ferule, and struck several times on the door post as a signal for 
opening the school. Such pupils as were present came in, and either took their 
seats or crowded around the fire. Those of the first class who were present 
read in the Testament. The lesson consisted of from two to four chapters, ac- 
cording to their length. The time usually allotted to this exercise was from 
twenty to thirty minutes, or until most of the pupils had arrived. 

When this exercise closed, writing was attended to. In the winter, copies 
and pens were to be prepared, ink to be thawed and watered, and numbers 
wished to go to the fire at once. In the midst of all this the second class usu- 
ally took their Testaments for reading, but received little attention from the in- 
structor. While the second and third classes were reading, the instructor usu- 
ally finished copies and pens, and assigned the spelling lessons for the forenoon. 
Then the smaller classes were to be taught. Those who were able, read a few 
sentences of some of the easy leasons in the spelling-book, while others merely 
read over the words of the spelling lesson. 

At about half past ten the welcome sound, “ You may go out,” was heard. 
Every one made his long “ obeisance,” and was immediately in the street; but 
in from five to ten minutes the loud rap brought them to the place of obeisance, 
and ultimately to their seats again. Within a few years past, the custom of 
having the two sexes go out separately has been introduced. 

The rest of the forenoon was spent chiefly in spelling. The school closed at 
12 o'clock. At the usual signal, “School's dismissed,” a scene of confusion 
commenced. Some jumped and hallooed: some rushed for the door, and some 
were thrown down in the crowd, and perhaps hurt. But at all other times they 
usually went out in good order. 
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The rap on the door summoned them at 1 o'clock. The American Preceptor 
was then read for nearly half an hour by the first class, and about a quarter of 
an hour.by the second. Writing went on again, simultaneously with the read- 
ing of the second and smaller classes, 

When the course of lessons was finished, a short recess was allowed as in 
the forenoon. On coming in from recess or intermission, it was customary to 
have a pail of water and cup stand by the door. It was rarely handed round, 
but every one helped himself. Some when heated by exercise, drank large 
quantities, and the greater part of them drank, not to quench their thirst, but 
to cool themselves. 

On coming in from the afternoon recess, the classes were all exercised in their 
spelling lessons again, beginning with the youngest. After spelling, the pauses, 
abbreviations, numeral letters, &c., were recited. They were, however, barely 
repeated, without any practical application. In addition to these, the instructor 
usually had a set of written questions, embracing the time when many remark- 
able events happened, the various currencies, tables of distance, weight, meas- 
ure, &c. The first class, and sometimes the second, were required to answer 
these daily until they were perfectly familiar. Within ten years, the older 
classes have also been required to commit the introduction tothe spelling book 
to memory; but it was always repeated in such a manner as to evince most 
clearly that it was not understood, nor did the instructor often attempt any 
explanation. 

A table of words spelled differently, but pronounced alike, was usually a fa- 
vorite table with most instructors. It consisted of four pages of the spelling- 
book. It was.usually studied until many of the pupils could repeat it from be- 
ginning toend. But I never knew any teacher require his pupils to apply it. 

If they wrote a letter, and had occasion to use the words write and plain, 
they were almost as likely to be spelled wright and plane, as in the proper 
manner. 

The exercises of the day were usually closed by calling the roll or catalogue 
of pupils; by announcing the name of the scholar whose turn it was to make 
the fire next morning; and by giving the most positive orders for every pupil 
to “go straight home, and be civil to every body he might meet with.” Once 
a week, the writers were required to write each a line for examination. They 
were then numbered according to their excellence. He whose line was No. 1, 
was allowed to have the first choice among the seats; No. 2, the second, and 
soon. About once a week they were also allowed to choose sides for spelling, 
which usually took up about half of the afternoon, and was attended with much 
evident effort to defraud, and many exhibitions of envy, jealousy and the spirit 
of contention. The side or party who misspelled the smallest number of 
words was declared to have beat; and they usually manifested much triumph. 

Dialogues, too, were sometimes committed to memory, and repeated. They 
were usually of the coarser kind, and such as were caleulated to elicit the 
worst passions, and describe the worst actions of men, such as revenge, duelling, 
steachery, murder, assassination and war. 

This school, for the first twenty years of the period here referred to, was 
equal, if not superior, to the average of the schools in that part of the country. 
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SCHOOL REMINISCENCE BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


It was our misfortune, in boyhood, to go to a District School. It was a little 
square pine building, blazing in the sun, upon the highway, without a tree for 
shade or sight near it; without bush, yard, fence, or circumstance to take off its 
bare, cold, hard, hateful look.—Before the door, in winter, was the pile of wood 
for fuel, and in summer, there were all the chips of the winter's wood. In 
winter, we were squeezed into the recess of the farthest corner, among 
little boys, who seemed to be sent to school merely to fill up the chinks 
between the bigger boys. Certainly we were never sent for any such absurd 
purpose as aneducation. There were the great scholars—the school in winter 
was for them, not for us picanninies—We were read and spelt twice a day, un- 
less something happened to prevent, which did happen about every other day. 
For the rest of the time we were busy in keeping still. And a time we always 
had of it. Our shoes always would be scraping on the floor, or knocking the 
shins of urchins who were also being “educated.” All of our little legs together, 
(poor, tired, nervous, restless legs, with nothing to do,) would fill up the corner 
with such a noise, that every ten or fifteen minutes, the master would bring 
down his two-foot hickory ferule on the desk with a clap that sent shivers 
though our hearts, to think how that would have felt, if it had fallen somewhere 
else; and then, with a look that swept us all into utter extremity of stillness, 
he would cry, “silence! in thatcorner!” It would last fora few minutes; but, 
little boys’ memories are not capacious.—Moreover, some of the boys had mis- 
chief, and some had mirthfulness, and some had both together. The conse- 
quence was that just when we were the most afraid to laugh, we saw the most 
comical things. Temptations, which we could have vanquished with a smile 
out in the free air, were irresistible in our little corner, where a laugh and a 
spank were very apt to woo each other. So, we would hold on, and fill up; 
and others would hold on and fill up too; till by-and-by the weakest would 
let go a mere whiffet of a laugh, and then down went all the precautions, and 
one went off, and another, and another, touching the others off like a pack of 
fire crackers! It was in vain to deny it. But as the process of snapping our 
heads, and pulling our ears went on with primitive sobriety, we each in turn, 
with tearful eyes, and blubbering lips, “‘ declared we did not mean to,” and that 
was true; and that “we wouldn’t do so any more,” and that was a lie, how- 
ever unintentional; for we never failed to do just so again, and that about once 
an hour all day long. 

Besides this, our principal business was to shake and shiver at the beginning 
of the school for very cold; and to sweat and stew for the rest of the time, be- 
fore the fervid glances of a great box iron-stove, red-hot. There was one great 
event of horror and two of pleasure; the first was the act of going to school, 
comprehending the leaving off play, the face-washing and clothes-inspecting, the 
temporary play spell before the master came, the outcry “there he is; the 
master is coming,” the hurly-burly rush, and the noisy clattering to our seats, 
The other two events of pleasure, were the play-spell and the dismission. Oh 
dear! can there be any thing worse for a lively, muscular, mirthful, active little 
boy, than going to a winter district-school? Yes. Going to a summer district- 
school! There is no comparison. The one is the Miltonic depth, below the 
deepest depth. 
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A woman kept the school, sharp, precise, unsympathetic, keen and untiring, 
Of all ingenious ways of fretting little boys, doubtless her ways were the most 
expert. Not a tree to shelter the house, the sun beat down on the shingles and 
clap-boards till the pine knots shed pitchy tears; and the air was redolent of 
hot pine wood smell. The benches were slabs with legs in them. The desks 
were slabs at an angle, cut, hacked, scratched; each year's edition of jack-knife 
literature overlaying its predecessor, until it then were cuttings and carvings 
two or three inches deep. But if we cut a morsel, or stuck in pins, or pinched 
off splinters, the little sharp-eyed mistress was on hand, and one look of her eye 
Was worse than a sliver in our foot, and one nip of her fingers was equal to a 
jab of a pin; for we had tried both. 

We envied the flies—merry fellows; bouncing about, tasting that apple skin, 
patting away at that crumb of bread; now out the window, then in again; on 
your nose, on neighbor’s cheek, off to the very school-ma’am’s lips; dodging 
her slap, and then letting off a real round and round buzz, up, down, this way, 
that way, and every way. Oh, we envied the flies more than any thing except 
the birds: The windows were so high that we could not see the grassy mead- 
ows; but we could see the tops of distant trees, and the far, deep, boundless 
blue sky. There flew the robins; there went the bluebirds; and there went 
we. We followed that old Polyglott, the skunk-blackbird, and heard him describe 
the way that they talked at the winding up of the Tower of Babel. We thanked 
every meadow-lark that sung on, rejoicing as it flew. Now and then a “chip- 
ping-bird ” would flutter on the very window-sill, turn its little head side-wise, 
and peer in on the medley of boys and girls. Long before we knew it was in 
Scripture, we sighed: “Oh that we had the wings of a bird” —we would fly 
away, and be out of this hateful school. As for learning, the sum of all that we 
ever got ata district-school, would not cover the first ten letters of the alphabet. 
One good, kind, story-telling, Bible-rehearsing aunt at home, with apples and 
ginger-bread premiums, is worth all the school-ma’ams that ever stood by to see 
poor little fellows roast in those boy-traps called district-schools. 

But this was thirty-five years ago. Doubtless it is all changed long since 
then. We mean inside; for certainly there are but few school-houses that we 
have seen in New England, whose outside was much changed. There is a 
beautiful house in Salisbury, Conn., just on the edge of the woods. It is worth 
going miles to see how a school-house ought to look. But generally the barren- 
est spot is chosen, the most utterly homely building is erected, without a tree or 
shrub; and then those that can’t do better, pass their pilgrimage of childhood 
education there. 

We are prejudiced of course. Our views and feelings are not to be trusted. 
They are good for nothing except to show what an effect our school-days left 
upon us. We abhor the thought of a school—We do not go into them if we 
can avoid it. Our boyhood experience has pervaded our memory with such 
images, as breed a repugnance to district-schools, which we fear we shall not lay 
aside, until we lay aside every thing in the grave. We are sincerely glad, that 
it is not so with every body. There are thousands who revert with pleasure to 
those days. We are glad of it. But we look on such with astonishment. 
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Mr. Eprror:—Convinced that I can not be better employed than in pro- 
moting the interests of education, and especially that of females, from whose 
nurseries we are to receive men of wisdom to fill every department of useful 
influence in society, I cheerfully comply with your request, to state what I 
know of the rise and progress of Female Education in this country, during the 
half-century past. The place of my nativity was in the vicinity of Hartford, 
(Connecticut) and my acquaintance somewhat extended in the county. In 
1770, common schools were open to every child, and the expense of instruc- 
tion paid by the public, partly by the school fund, which was then but small, 
and partly by town taxes. In larger districts, the schools were kept six 
months in the year, in the smaller, two, three, or four months. The branches 
taught were spelling, reading, writing, and rarely even the first rules of arith- 
metic. The Assembly's Catechism was repeated at the close of every Saturday 
forenoon school. Those of good memory could repeat the whole hundred and 
eight answers, the ten commandments, a part of Dilworth’s Rules of Spelling, 
the stops and marks of distinction, and the prosody. Dilworth’s Spelling Book 
was introduced about the year 1762. I have known boys that could do some- 
thing in the four first rules of arithmetic. Girls were never taught it. At 
public examinations, as late as 1774, in some instances earlier, the speaking of 
pieces and dialogues was introduced, and specimens of writing; but I never 
recollect arithmetic. Whether the schogl consisted of thirty, sixty, or even 
one hundred, which I have known, one teacher only was employed, and among 
his pupils there were sometimes twenty A B C scholars. 

Girls had no separate classes, though generally sitting on separate benches. 
A merchant from Boston, resident in my native town, who was desirous to give 
his eldest daughter the best education, sent her to that city, one quarter, to be 
taught needlework and dancing, and to improve her manners in good and gen- 
teel company. To complete this education, another quarter, the year following, 
was spent at Boston. A third quarter was then allowed her at the school of a 
lady in Hartford. Another female among my schoolmates was allowed to at- 
tend the same school for the period of three months, to attain the same accom- 
plishments of needlework, good reading, marking, and polished manners. 
These are the only instances of female education, beyond that of the common 
schools before described, which I knew, in a town of considerable extent on 
Connecticut River, until 1776. Soon after that period, I saw and instructed 
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two young ladies, who had attended the private instruction of a neighboring 


“ * 

In 1779, two students of Yale College, during a long vacation, after the Brit- 
ish troops invaded New Haven, had each a class of young ladies, who were 
taught arithmetic, geography, composition, &c., for the term of one quarter. 

One of these students, (Rev. William Woodbridge,) during his senior year in 
college, in the severg winter of 1779-80, kept a young ladies’ school in New 
Haven, consisting of about twenty-five scholars, in which he taught grammar, 
geography, composition, and the elements of rhetoric. The success of this 
school was such as to encourage a similar school in another place, and with 
about the same number of scholars. These attempts led to the opening of a 
similar school in Newburyport, which was supported two quarters only. Be- 
fore that period the Moravians had opened a school for females in Bethlehem. 
This place has been long celebrated for its numbers, and continues to enjoy a 
high reputation, notwithstanding its many rivals. Full to overflowing, when 
they could accommodate no more, they opened other branches in other places, 
which I can not enumerate. 

In 1780, in Philadelphia, for the first time in my life, I heard a class of young 
ladies parse English. After the success of the Moravians in female education, 
the attention of gentlemen of reputation and influence was turned to the sub- 
ject. Drs. Morgan, Rush, (the great advocate of education,) with others, whom 
T can not name, instituted an academy for females in Philadelphia. Their atten- 
tion, influence, and fostering care were successful, and from them sprang all the 
following and celebrated schools in that city. I have seen a pampbiet of about 
one hundred pages, entitled the “Rise and Progress of the Female Academy 


in Philadelphia,” to which I must refer for farther and more particular in- 
formation. 


About the year 1785, young ladies were taught in the higher branches of 
education by Dr. Dwight, in his Academy at Greenfield, in the State of Con- 
necticut, and his influence was exerted with great effect, in improving the state 
of female education. 

In the year 1789, a Female Academy was opened in Medford, within five 
miles of Boston, so far as I am informed, the jirst establishment of the kind in 
New England. This was the resort of scholars from all the Eastern States. 
The place was delightful and airy, containing ample and commodious buildings, 
and fruit gardens of about five acres. 

Here the school flourished in numbers for seven years, until the estate was di- 
vided and sold, and its removal became necessary. Seven years of experiment, 
however, had evinced the practicability of the plan. Schools upon a similar 
plan, and female high schools, in which the arts and sciences are taught, were 
soon multiplied, and a new order of things arose upon the female world. 

[In a subsequent communication “Senex” thus resumes the subject. ] 

You inquire how so many of the females of New England, during the latter 
part of the last century, acquired that firmness, and energy, and excellence of 
character for which they have been so justly distinguished, while their advan- 
tages of school education were so limited. 

The only answer to this question must be founded on the fact, that it is not 
the amount of knowledge, but the nature of that knowiedge, and still more, the 
manner in which it is used, and the surrounding influences and habits, which 
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form the character. Natural logic—the self-taught art of thinking—was the 
guard and guide of the female mind. The first of Watts’ five methods of men- 
tal improvement, “The attentive notice of every instructive object and occur- 
rence,” was not then in circulation, but was exemplified in practice. Newspa- 
pers were taken and read in perhaps half a dozen families, in the most popu- 
lous villages and towns. Books, though scarce, were found in some families, 
and freely lent; and in place of a flood of books, many of which are trifling or 
pernicious, there were a few, of the best character. They were thoroughly 
read, and talked of and digested. In town and village libraries, there were 
some useful histories, natural and political. Milton, Watts’ Lyric Poems, 
Young’s Night Thoughts, Hervey’s Meditations, the Tattler, and Addison’s 
Spectator, were not scarce, though not generally diffused. Pamela, Clarissa 
Harlow, and an abridgement of Grandison, were in a few hands, and eagerly 
read; and the Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, was the chief work of this kind 
for the young. 

But the daily, attentive study of the Holy Scriptures, the great source of all 
wisdom and discretion, was deemed indispensable in those days, when every 
child had a Bible, and was accustomed to read a portion of the lesson at morn- 
ing prayers. This study, with the use of Watts’ Psalms (a book which, with 
all the defects it may have, contains a rich treasure of poetry and thought, as 
well as piety,) at home, at church, and in singing schools, I regard as having 
furnished, more than all other books and instructions, the means of mental im- 
provement, for forty years of the last century. 

But when were found the hours for mental improvement? Time will always 
be found, for that which engages the affections. If the spinning day’s work 
was one and a half, or two runs, early rising, and quick movements at the 
wheel, dispatched the task. The time was redeemed. Often was the book laid 
within reach of the eye that occasionally glanced upon it for a minute or two, 
while knitting or sewing. 

In the families of educated men, social intercourse became an important 
means of education to the daughters. The parents spent their evenings at 
home. In almost every town, there were one or more collegiate students, or 
men of professionaland liberal education. Many taught in the common schools, 
and “boarded round” in families. The conversation of such persons was then 
highly appreciated, listened to, repeated and remembered. These circumstances 
afforded considerable aid to the cause of female education; for here, as in other 
cases, the means more scantily provided, were more carefully improved. 

The mind is formed by the current of its leading thoughts, as the intervale, 
by that of its river. At that period, the social, domestic and sacred virtues 
were the general standard of female merit, in place of learning and accomplish- 
ments. Throughout the wisdom of Solomon, the domestic virtues are extolled; 
and among the ancients, the companions of kings and princes, without these 
accomplishments, were thought unqualified for their station. The daughters of 
New England studied the economics of the Proverbs. Nine tenths of all the 
cloths in use were of domestic manufacture. So late as the eight years’ Rev- 
olutionary war, when hand-cards only were used in carding wool, all, or nearly 
all, the clothing for the New England troops, was manufactured by the patient, 
laborious industry, of our mothers and daughters. This was done in addition 
to all family clothing, bedding and hosiery. If they had a calico, worsted, or 
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still more rarely, a silk gown, it was paid for in the produce of the dairy, or in 
home-made cloth. A wedding-gown often lasted until the daughter was ready 
to wear it on the like occasion. 

But the wise and prudent mother in New England educated her daughters 
most by her own counsels and example, to virtue, and respectability. “Her 
mouth was opened with wisdom, and on her tongue was the law of kindness.” 
Example, however,—practical example, led the way, and was accompanied by 
parental counsel. The father did not fail to enforce the counsels of maternal 
wisdom, by saying, “ Be sure, my child, to obey your mother.” An eagle eye 
of watchful care, like the nightly moonbeams, spread its influence over all 
their steps, and the public eye and opinion were two faithful sentinels, who 
never slept on the watch. Under such restraints and by such means were fe- 
male virtues reared and guarded, and that sterling energy of character, of 
which you speak, was formed. - Family government then was general. So was 
family worship among the serious and moral; who kept the Sabbath, and at- 
tended public worship so generally, that if one was absent, the conclusion was, 
that he was either out of town, or sick. : The Revolution, however, changed the 
New England habits and manners surprisingly, and deplorably. 

After the close of the Revolution, in 1783, females over ten years of age, in 
populous towns, were sometimes, though rarely, placed in the common schools, 
and taught to write a good hand, compose a little, cipher, and know something 
of history. The cause of female education was thus considerably advanced. 
Young women became ambitious to qualify themselves for school-keeping dur- 
ing the summer season, when sons were in the field. 

When, at length, academies were opened for female improvement in the 
higher branches, a general excitement appeared in parents, and an emulation in 
daughters to attend them. Many attended such a school one or two quarters, 
others a year, some few longer. From these short periods of attendance for in- 
struction in elementary branches, arose higher improvements. The love of 
reading and habits of application became fashionable; and fashion we know is 
the mistress of the world. 

When the instruction of females in any of the departments of science was 
first proposed, it excited ridicule. The man who devoted his time and heart to 
the work was regarded as an Enthusiast. The cry was—“ What need is there 
of learning how far off the sun is, when it is near enough to warm us ?”— 
“What, will the teacher learn his pupils to make Almanacs ?”—“ When girls 
become scholars, who is to make the puddings and the pies?” But these nar- 
row prejudices have almost passed away. Many have since become equally 
enthusiasts on this subject, and the results of an improved system of female 
education have not disappointed their hopes or mine. By a true discipline of 
mind, and application to the solid branches of knowledge, our well educated 
females have become more agreeable companions, more useful members of soci- 
ety, and more skillful and faithful teachers, without disqualifying themselves 
for domestic avocations. On the contrary, they have been better prepared by 
these means, to promote their own happiness, as well as that of others; 
whether the scene of their labors was the nursery, the kitchen, the parlor, or 
the wider sphere of public and extensive plans of benevolence; and at no pe- 
riod of history, perhaps, have the sex exerted a holier or happier influence upon 


society. 
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REV. SAMUEL J. MAY. 


Samvet J. May, an early, wise and indefatigable laborer in school reforms 
and progress, was born in Boston, September 12, 1797, the youngest son of Col. 
Joseph May, an eminent merchant of that city. His mother was a sister of the 
late Chief Justice Sewell of Mass. With the advantages of the best private 
schools which Boston had in his childhood and early youth, he entered Harvard 
College in Sept. 1813, and graduated with a high position in a class of seventy 
members in 1817. He got his first knowledge of common schools and his first 
experience in teaching in a District School in Concord, Mass., in the fall and 
winter of 1816. To the work of teaching a common school he then brought 
one acquisition, which was novel in that day, and which it has taken a half-cen- 
tury to introduce into elementary schools, private and public—a knowledge of 
the use of the blackboard, which he had seen for the first time in 1813 in the 
mathematical school kept by Rev. Francis Xavier Brosius, a Catholic priest 
from France, who had one suspended on the wall, with lumps of chalk on a 
ledge below, and cloths hanging on either side. In the private school of Rev. 
Henry Coleman in Hingham, in the District School in Beverly, and a private 
school at Nahant from 1817- to 1822, while pursuing his theological studies, he 
continued to teach for portions of the year and always with success both in 
government and instruction. He discarded from the start all attempts to gov- 
ern by the rod, and all sham and pre-arranged questions and answers in 
school examinations and exhibitions, and invited and secured the attendance 
of parents on the ordinary daily exercises. 

In 1822, Mr. May was settled over the First Congregational Church in 
Brooklyn, Conn., where he resided till April, 1835—and where he commenced 
a most useful career as school committee, in which he inaugurated many most 
important reforma in the details of school administration. Of some of these he 
has spoken in his Address delivered at the Normal Association at Bridgewater, 
Mass., Aug. 8, 1855, and published with the title, ‘ Revival of Education,” from 
which we make the following extracts. 

In the spring of 1822, I was settled as the pastor of a church in Connecticut. 
Everywhere in our country, as well as in Europe, it was taken for granted that 
protestant ministers must appreciate the importance of the right culture of the 
young, and always be ready to promote their education. In several of the States 
both of Europe and of this country, ministers were by law held to be, ex-officio, 
supervisors of the common schools; and, whether so instated or not, in all our 
rural districts they were chosen to fill that important office. Hardly, therefore, 
had I received my ordination in the church, before 1 was appointed upon the 
school committee. 

I had gone into Connecticut with highly raised expectations of the character 
of her schools. It was reasonable to suppose that the people of that small 
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State, who had so Jong ago as 1906, op omg the income of twelve hundred 
thousand dollars to hildren, must have been animated by a 

spirit, that would abe them re “m3 after the best methods, by which to make 
the bestowment as valuable as it might be. In the number of their schools and 
teachers, there certainly was no deficiency. The average throughout the State, 
in 1822, was about one for every thirty pupils—a good proportion all must al- 
low, if so many children were regular in their attendance; and if the variety 
and quality of the instructions given to them had been such as they always and 
everywhere needed to receive. But neither the one nor the other was the case. 
Too many school-rooms presented a dull array of half-empty benches. The 
branches of knowledge, which it was pretended were taught, were only a few 
of the most elementary ; and the books and methods used in imparting instruc- 
tion were, with some excellent exceptions, miserably adapted to enlarge the in- 
tellectual vision of any, who had not keenness of sight enough to see through 
“ confusion worse confounded.” The hours that I spent in the schools com- 
mitted to my care, were sometimes intolerably tedious to me; and would have 
been so also to the children confined there, if they had been saddened, as I was, 
by the consciousness of the wrongs they were suffering. 

I had been in some measure prepared by my own training to descry the sad 
defects in the common methods of teaching, if not to show how they could be 
remedied. Not to mention other advantages that I had enjoyed, in the winter 
of 1813-14, during my first college vacations, I attended a mathematical school 
kept in Boston by the Rev. Francis Xavier Brosius, a Catholic priest who had 
fled to this country from persecution in France. He was aman of much learn- 
ing and of unaffected, cheerful piety. On entering his room, we were struck at 
the appearance of an ample Blackboard suspended on the wall, with lumps of 
chalk on a ledge below, and cloths hanging at either side. I had never heard 
of such a thing before. There it was—forty-two years ago—that I first saw 
what now I trust is considered indispensable in every school—the blackboard— 
and there that I first witnessed the processes of analytical and inductive teach- 
ing. But what was better even than all that—it was there that I felt the 
quickening influence of kindness and gayety in a teacher. The bosom of Mr. 
Brosius was a well of benevolence. Little jets from that fountain were spark- 
ling continually in his smiles, and playing from his lips, cheering and refreshing 
us in our severest efforts—making the two hours we spent daily with him, a rec- 
reation almost as much as a mental discipline. I longed to be myself, in the 
schools that I afterwards kept, as much like that excellent man, as my nature 
would allow me to be. 

It soon became apparent to me that the School Fund in Connecticut had op- 
erated to depress rather than to elevate the public sentiment of education. If 
the spirit that prompted the people in 1795 to devote more than 1,200,000 dol- 
lars to the instruction of children, had been left to make continually renewed 
provision for that great interest, what improvements might not have been intro- 
duced in the course of thirty years. But, as I soon learned, the income of the 
fund being enough to pay all the teachers throughout the State, at low rates, 
their wages were fixed at those rates; and the people in most districts utterly 
refused to subscribe, or to be taxed to increase the compensation for teaching. 
Moreover, as the fountain whence the supply came, belonged alike to all, each 

“man endeavored to get the accommodation of a puddle for his chickens as near 
as mighte to hisown door. A new district, therefore, was “ set off,” wherever 
the number of children in a neighborhood was large enough to give the pretext 
for one; and another subdivision of the income helped to keep the wages too 
low to command the services of competent teachers. 

The average wages of male teachers in Connecticut in 1822, was twelve dol- 
lars a month. I knew some as low as six, and “boarding round,” to use the 
familiar phrase, which meant that the teacher was to go from house to house in 
the district for his food and lodging, tarrying in each a proportionate number 
of days. As the old Indian said, when he y~ Bet a cent into the contribution 
box—‘ poor preach, poor pay,” so did I find the teachers in the Connecticut 
schools, with some admirable exceptions, worth no more than they received. 

My associates on the committee were with me anxious for improvement. 
We determined that no cand date should receive our approbation, who did not 
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well understand at least the first elements of reading, writing, arithmetic, 
mar and geography. Yet were we obliged to consent, that some should 
take charge of schools, who were very deficient in their knowledge of the last 
two named branches;* and to reject many because they were utterly ignorant 
of more. I well remember that one winter, for the nine schools in the small 
town where I lived, we rejected six out of fifteen applicants, because they did 
not understand notation and numeration; could not write correctly simple sen- 
tences of good English ; and knew no more of the geography of the earth than 
of the Mecanique Celeste; and yet they had come to us well recommended, as 
having taught schools acceptably in other towns one, two and three winters. 

The defects in the schools under our charge were deplorable. The reports 
that came from other towns, far and near, led us to the conclusion, that the 
condition of the common schools of Connecticut was generally no better ; we 
therefore were impelled to do what we could to rouse the people from their in- 
sensibility to this most important social institution. Accordingly in the spring 
of 1826,+ we issued a call for a convention “ to consider the defects of our Com- 
mon Schools; the causes of those defects; and the expedients by which they 
may be corrected.” It was I believe the first meeting of the kind, held in our 
country since the commencement of the present century. Appended to the 
call were a dozen questions, the answers to which we hoped would bring us the 
information we desired to possess and which we intended to make public. More 
than a hundred delegates were present in that convention, representing more 
than twenty towns and five counties. Several valuable letters were received 
from gentlemen who could not attend in person. From these letters and from 
verbal and newspaper reports, we learned, that in other parts of the state, es- 
pecially in Hartford, New Haven, Farmington and Wolcott, there were men of 
great intelligence and philanthropy rising up, with a power greater than ours, 
to improve and bless the common schools. There were Professors Olmsted and 
Kingsley of Yale College, Mr. William Russell of Farmington, two gentlemen 
in Wolcott, of whom I shall by and by speak more particularly, because they 
then came first to be known; and, more perhaps than all, the late most excel- 
lent Thomas H. Gallaudet, LL. D., the first principal of the Asylum for the 
Deaf and Dumb at Hartford. That gentleman not only gave every day, in his 
instruction of his pupils, remarkable illustrations of the trae principles and some. 
of the best methods of teaching, but he interested himself directly and heartily” 
in the improvement of all schools. 

By all the representations and appeals that came to them from tle above 
named and other parts of the State, the ensuing Legislature (in May, 1826,) 
were prompted to send out a report t—I believe the first—conceding that the 
condition of the common schools was low, and that much ought to be done to 
improve them. 

Early in 1827, a society was formed in Hartford “for the improvement of 
common schools.” This did much to fix public attention upon the subject; to 
bring into codperation the most earnest friends of the cause throughout the 
State; and to act effectively upon the legislators. Since that day the interest 
of the people and their rulers has not been suffered to die; until at length, 
under the lead and by the unremitted exertions of Henry Barnard, LL. D., one 
of the wisest and ablest of master builders, the system of common schools in 
Connecticut has come to be so much improved, that it need not shrink from a 
comparison with any other in our country. 





* In several instances, the District pepe at came to us with his tencher elect, saying 

“you need not him in g r geography, for he does not understand this or that 
branch, and the District have voted not to reall that branch taught in the school.’’ Moreover, the 
authority of the Central Committee to dictate in what branches of knowledge any parley pupil 
should be instructed, was more than once 

t Lam quite sure this was the date of the first Convention, although I can not finda copy of the 
circular above referred to. ‘There is now lying before me a copy of a circular by which a School 
Convention was called together March 5, 1827. But I have reason to believe that was the second 
of the series of held , for several years, in Brooklyn, Connecticut, the town 
where [ lived. 

t The Report of the C ittee on Ed ion in the Legish in 1826, as well as in 1828, was 
drawn up by Hawley Olmsted, then principal of a private ¢ school in Wilton. 
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In reply to a letter addressed to Rev. Mr. May for fuller information respect- 
ing the Convention of 1826 and the School men of Connecticut, with whom 
he was associated in the work of school improvement from 1823 to 1835, we 
received the following memoranda :— 

The result of this important convention in 1826 was that it called the public 
attention throughout the state to the condition of the common schools, and 
showed them to be wholly inadequate to the thorough education of the young, 
and undeserving the reputation claimed for them abroad. A committee was 
appointed to prepare and publish a full report of the information communicated 
to the Convention, and of the suggestions made for the improvement of the 


Among the letters received in answer to ours that called the convention, was 
one from a gentleman who has since distinguished himself by his useful labors 
in the cause of education, Dr. William A. Alcott. He was then a practicing 
physician in the town of Wolcott. But he was becoming dissatisfied with bis 
profession—was persuading himself that he could spend his time and talents to 
much better advantage in helping men to form their bodies and minds from the 
first aright, than to reform them when neglect and abuse had made them sick 


The principal object of his letter, however, was to make me acquainted with 
what he considered a school of remarkable excellence, kept in the town of 
Cheshire, by his kinsman and friend Mr. Amos Bronson Alcott. I was so 
deeply interested in his account of that school, that I wrote immediately to Mr. 
A. B. Alcott, begging him to favor me with a full detail of his principles and 
methods of teaching and governing children. In due time his elaborate answer 
came, and it gave so much evidence of deep insight inte the theory and practice 
of educating the young, that I sent it forthwith to Mr. William Russell, who 
was then editing the Journal of Education, and he published it shortly after 
with high commendations. (Vol. IIL, pp. 26-86.) 

My desire was great to know more of each of these remarkable men. In the 
summer of 1828, Mr. Alcott made me a visit of a week, and convinced me 
that he was a man like Pestalozzi. About that time a letter came to me from 
some benevolent ladies in Boston, who were undertaking to establish an infant 
School, inquiring for a suitable teacher for such a school. I felt no hesitation 
in commending Mr. A. B. Alcott to them as exactly what they needed. He 
went, and fully justified my commendations. A memoir of his life and labors, 
his principles and methods, I hope will ere long be given to the public in your 
Journal or elsewhere.* 

A year or two afterwards Dr. W. A. Alcott also visited me, and was persuaded, 
I believe by what I said to him, to leave his profession and his home and re- 
move to Boston. Thither he went with letters of introduction from me to Dr. 
Channing and others; and there and in the vicinity remained most of the time 
till his déath, doing good services to the rising generation, that have been well 
reported in your Journal. (Vol. IV., p. 629.) 

In 1827, I became acquainted with another valuable laborer in the cause of 
education, Josiah Holbrook. He spent several days with me; lectured in 
Brooklyn and the neighboring towns, and interested many people much in his 
proposed Lyceum. We established one in Brooklyn and kept it up several 
years with much spirit. In October, 1828, I delivered under the auspices of that 
institution a lecture on “ Errors in Common Education.” It was immediately 
published in the Brooklyn newspaper and not long after was republished by 
Mr. Wm. Russell in his Journal of Education. 

A year or two before the time at which I have now arrived in my narrative, 
I made an experiment with a very unruly school in Brooklyn—an experiment 
which I afterwards repeated in another place with equal success, and which 
went far to confirm me in the belief that female teachers can often, if not 
always, manage and instruct boys better than male teachers. One of the 
schools in Brooklyn had been very unmanageable for several winters; had ac- 
tually driven off one of its teachers. In that predicament, I solicited Miss Ce- 





* Barnard’s American Journal of Education, Vol. XVL., p. 144. 
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cilia Williams (afterwards the wife of Rev. Charles Brooks,) to take charge of 
the school. She was a young lady of superior education and of ample fortune. 
But she was a Christian; she realized that she was not made for herself alone; 
she appreciated the importance of the work she was invited to undertake, and 
after a little hesitation, generously gave herself to it. The school was shortly 
reduced to exemplary order, without the use of any corporal punishment; a 
desire to learn was enkindled in the bosoms of the pupils, and in due time the 
school attained to a respectable rank among the schools of the town, which it 
was afterwards careful not to forfeit. 

In 1834 I delivered the annual Derby Lecture in Hingham, Mass. A large 
portion of it was shortly afterwards published in the American Annals of Edu- 
cation. 

In the fall of 1836, Mr. May removed to Plymouth County, Mass., and became 
pastor of the Congregational Church in South Scituate. Here he was made 
member of the Town School Committee, and continued his educational work, 
finding congenial spirits in the Rev. Charles Brooks in Hingham, and in Rey. 
Edward Q. Sewell in the adjoining parish of Scituate. The school-houses were 
improved, more female teachers were employed both in winter and summer, 
and several adjoining districts were consolidated so as to admit of a gradation 
of schools. In the spring of 1839 he made the opening of a new school-house 
the occasion for arresting public attention to the importance of these edifices 
to a successful system of common schools. Appropriate exercises were had, 
and he delivered an address which was published by Mr. Mann in the Mass, 
Common School Journal—one of the earliest of that class of Educational Ad- 
dresses. In 1839 he codperated in the work which Rev. C. Brooks commenced 
in 1835 (before the Board of Education was instituted, ) to induce the people of 
Plymouth County to secure one of the Normal Schools for which the State had 
made provision in connection with the donation of Hon. Edmund Dwight. 
This was done by the establishment of the School at Bridgewater under Prof. 
Tillinghast, to whose many excellent qualities Mr. May paid a tribute in his: 
Address in 1855. 

In 1842, Mr. May succeeded Mr. Peirce in the principalship of the State Nor-- 
mal School at Lexington, and while there made special efforts to improve the 
methods of primary instruction both in the Model School and with his Normal: 
pupils—giving prominence to realistic teaching, and to cultivating habits of ob- 
servation, and the use of language in describing real objects. He prepared a 
Manual on the subject, which was unfortunately lost in the hands of the pub- 
lishers, and was one of the earliest to introduce simple apparatus and’ articles 
of common use to illustrate certain principles of daily application—such as the 
standard weights and measures, steelyards, scales; balances, liquid and dry 
measures, yard stick, measuring tepe, specimens-of different colored paper, gar- 
den seeds, shells, &c. Here was a beginning of that system of teaching Com- 
mon Things, for the encouragement of whirh among teachers in Great Britain 
Lord Ashburton established his famous Prive Seheme. 

In 1845 Mr. May removed to Syracuse; to: become pastor of the first Unita- 
rian Church in that city, and there continued: his educational work as opportu- 
nities presented. 

To" 
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SAMUEL READ HALL. . 

Samvet Reap Hatt, the founder of the first Teachers’ Seminary in the 
United States, and a teacher of teachers from March, 1823, to May, 1840, was 
born in Croydon, New Hampshire, October 27,1795, Trained in the exposures 
of frontier life, and with scanty school instruction, but with a diligent improve- 
ment of a few good books at home, he commenced his career as a teacher of 
district-schools in Rumford, Maine, in 1815, and from the start, signalized his 
cageer by the introduction of new.methods and by unusual success in govern- 
ment and instruction. From 1818 to 1822, he attended the academy at North 
Bridgetown, Maine, and Plainfield, New Hampshire, teaching portions of the 
year, and always creating new interest by his improved methods, as well as by 
modifications of the usual routine of studies, such as exercises in original com- 
position, the geography of the State, the history of the United States, and the 
elements.of natural philosophy. After a brief course of theological study, Mr. 
Hall.was licensed to preach, and commissioned by the Missionary Society of 
Vermont to labor in Concord: On the 23d of March, 1823, he was ordained 
pastor, and on the week following, he opened a seminary for the avowed pur- 
pose in part, “of instructing those who proposed to teach, and to illustrate the 
methods of teaching and governing by means of a class of young children, who 
were admitted to the school for-this purpose.” For-this.seminary he prepared 
a course of “ Lectures on School Keeping,” some of which were repeated else- 
where, and finally published in 1829, and of which an edition of ten thousand 
copies was circulated under legislative authority to every school-district in the 
State of New York. Here, in an obscure corner of Vermont, by a teacher, al- 
most self-taught, self-prompted, and alone in planning it, was established the 


first ‘Teachers’ Seminary in the. United States, who also made one of the earliest , 


contributions to American Pedagogy. In our.zeal to commemorate later and 
more conspicuous labors, let us not fail to do even tardy justice to this pioneer 
builder and workman of the great edifice of Professional Education. 

The publication of his “Lectures on School Keeping,” and the success of his 
private seminary for teachers, arrested the attention of the Trustees of Phillips 
Academy, and Mr. Hall was invited by them to take charge of the English 
Department of that academy, which they had decided to establish as a separate 
school, and in deference to the public opinion which had been created by: the 
writings of Thomas H. Gallaudet, James G. Carter, and others, they had also 
determined to convert in part into a. seminary for the education of teachers. 
Of this seminary he remained principal till 1837, when in the hope that a 
change of residence would be favorable. to his failing health, he resigned to take 
charge of a new seminary of the same character at Plymouth, New Hampshire, 
which for two years was eminently successful. as to pupils, (200 the first year, 
and 250 the second,) but owing to the commercial disasters of that period, its 
patrons were unable to continue the requisite aid, and the enterprise was aban- 
doned in. May, 1840. In the meantime, teachers and the friends of the pro- 
fessional training of teachers, instead of taking up the enterprise as one which 
eame properly within the scope of individual and associated effort, left it to Leg- 
islatures to be incorporated into systems of public instruction. For fuller in- 
formation respecting Rev. Mr. Hall's educational labors, see Barnard’s American 
Journal of Education, Vol. V., p. 373. ? 


r 
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REV. BENJAMIN ORR PEERS. 

Rev. Bensamin One Pens, one of the pioneer laborers in the field of popular 
education, was born in Virginia in 1800, but removed with his father to Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, in 1808, where he received his education, graduating at Transyl- 
vania University in 1821. He commenced the study of theology at Princeton, 
but finished his course at Alexandria and was admitted to the order of Deacon in 
1826. In the following year, having read and reflected much on the subject, he 
consecrated himself to the work ‘of educational improvement, and opened a pri- 
vate school at Lexington, which in Oct., 1830, became known as the Ecrectic 
Instirurs, in which he aimed “‘ to embrace every thing comprehended in the 
most liberal collegiate education,” “ without regard to the source from which we 
may obtain them.” The Scientific Department was called the Rensellaerian, 
and was adopted from Troy, N. Y. The Primary and English Department, 
called the Pestalozzian, was organized by Joseph Neff, a pupil and co-laborer of 
Pestalozzi; and the Third Department, to be called the Humanitarian and incor- 
porating some of the studies and methods of Fellenberg, was never organized. 
This Institute was for a time quite successful and gave demonstrations of im- 
proved methods of teaching, but its expenses were large, and its aims were in ad- 
vance of the public appreciation of the community ‘in which it was located. In 
1836, the enterprise was abandoned, and Mr. Peers accepted the presidency of 
the Transylvania University, which he resigned on accepting in 1838 the secre- 
taryship of the Protestant Episcopal Sunday-School Union, and editorship of the 
Journal of Christian Education, which he conducted for four years, until his 
death on the 20th of August, 1842. Through the whole period of his active life 
Mr. Peers, by pen and voice and personal service, was a most efficient promoter 
of educational improvement. In 1828 he assisted in establishing the Lexington 
Mechanics’ Institute, before which in 1820 he delivered the Introductory Lecture, 
which was published with copious extracts from Lord Brougham’s Observations on 
Popular Education, and the publications of Gallaudet, Carter, and Clinton, on the 
importance of educating teachers, and appointing a well qualified State Superin- 
tendent of Education. He also tuok an active part in various educational conven- 
tions in Kentucky called under his auspices, and in the meetings of the Western 
College of Teachers. 

In 1830 Mr. Peers, in pursuance of a request of the General Assembly “ to 
edmmunicate information respecting common schools which might aid the Legis- 
lature in adopting the best system for Kentucky,” addressed a Letter which was 
published by order of the Legislature in a ‘‘ Report of the Committee on Educa- 
tion” in that year, and widely circulated in that and other States. The Letter 
embodies the results of his personal visits to the schools and of his conferences 
with prominent teachers and public men in different parts of the country, and 
particularly in the States of New York, Massachusetts, and Connecticut, and 
cites largely the opinions of Carter, Gallaudet, Flagg, Clinton, and others, as to 
the right use of School Funds, viz., to prepare and pay well qualified teachers, to 
stimulate local and parental effort, and to secure thorough and intelligent super- 
vision. This document exerted great influence at the time through the West. 

In 1832 Mr. Peers published a semi-monthly Journal of Education, edited by 
the Faculty of the Eclectic Institute, in the interests of his seminary, and to diffuse 
correct views of education and to stimulate teachers to self-improvement. 
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In 1838 Mr. Peers published a volume of 364 pages entitled “American Edu- 
cation, or Strictures on the Nature, Necessity, and Practicability of a System of 
National Education swited to the United States,” in which, after discussing and 
maintaining “ the right of children to an education and the obligation of parents 
and of society to bestow it,’”’ he sets forth the essential features of a system, by 
which the several States can solve the grand problem of universal education. 
These features are (1) the religious training of every child in the cardinal truths 
of the Bible; (2,) the education of the intellectual faculties according to the laws 
of the mind and the future wants of individuals; (3, 4,) the regular and punctual 
attendance of every child at some good school, public or private, for a period of 
at least seven years; (5, 6,) the establishment of Seminaries and other agencies 
for the professional training of a sufficient number of teachers, and means for their 
comfortable accommodation and support; and (7) the supervision and general 
execution of the system by wise and energetic superintendence. The volume 
concludes with an eloquent “Appeal to the Clergy ” to give their support to wise 
legislation in behalf of public schools, on the ground that the means at present re- 
lied on, viz., the Family, the Pulpit, the Sunday-Schools, and the Boarding- 
School, are altogether inadequate.” 

In becoming the Agent of the Sunday-School Union, and the Editor of the 
Journal of Christian Education, Mr. Peers did not abandon the ground which he 
had so strongly advocated in his American Education—of the necessity of more 
efficient legislation in every State to secure to every human being the opportuni- 
ties of good physical, intellectual, and moral instruction. On this point, in the 
first number of his Journal, he devotes an article to Bishop Doane’s “ logical and 
spirited Appeal to the Peeple of New Jersey on the most important subject that 
ean occupy the attention of a Legislature.” “ Its doctrines are of the grandest prac- 
tical moment. It assumes that knowledge is the universal right of man, and that 
the security of this inherent right to every individual ; and its extension, in the 
fullest measure, to the greatest number, is the universal interest of man; and that 
it is the duty of every free State to provide for the education of her children. 
Tax yourselves for the support of Common Schools and you will never be in dan- 
der of taxation from a foreign power—you will need less taxation for the support 
of pauperism and the punishment of crime. The Common Schools are in the 
place to us of arms, and troops, and fleets. They are our nurseries of men. They 
are indeed ‘ the cheap defense of nations.’”’ “So long as Sunday-Schools shall 
act in harmony with the scheme of religious education prescribed by God and 
recognized by the Church, sv long as they shall perform the office of auxiliary, 
not a substitute—a part, not an independent system—so long will they deserve 
the practical encouragement.’’ 

In an elaborate Report to the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Charch, at its session in New York in October, 1841, Mr. Peers submitted a 
scheme of Christian Education, which contemplates the bringing up of all the 
children properly belonging to each parish in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord. To this end the Parish Minister, Fathers and Mothers, Masters and Mis- 
tresses, by catechetical instruction on Sundays, by family worship, and timely 
admonition, and constant example, and by the Parochial School, must train up 
children of the Church in the way they should go. 


‘ 
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PRELIMINARY HISTORY. 


Few even of the older States of the Union have an educational 
history more rich, varied, and instructive than that of Illinois. 
When that history shall be written and due honor shall be given to 
those who have, within two score years, raised the State to the high 
position which she now holds, worthy mention shall be made of 
that association of young men, seven in number, who, early in 1829, 
while pursuing their studies in Yale College, devoted themselves to 
a life-work in the cause of education and religion in the then new 
State of Illingis. The names of these seven were Mason Grosvenor, 
Theron Baldwin, John F. Brooks, Elisha Jenney, William Kirby, 
Asa Turner, and Julian M. Sturtevant. The first fruits of their ex- 
ertions was the establishment of Illinois College in 1829, at Jack- 
sonville, which has ever since been a center of right influence for 
the whole State. The after-fruits of their united and individual ac- 
tion and influence in behalf of education, both general and special, 
and by no means confined to the one State of Illinois, can not be 
estimated—indeed, are not yet ended. 

In the progress of the Lyceum movement, originated by Josiah 
Holbrook in 1828, a “ State Lyceum” was organized at Vandalia on 
the 10th of Dec., 1831, before which a course of lectures was deliv- 
ered in the following May by Judge James Hall, Jeremiah Abbott, 
W. Brown, and W. L. D. Erving. Like most of these institutions, 
it probably soon became extinct. Less imposing in its pretensions, 
but more effective, has been a State society formed in Jacksonville, 
in 1833, and styled the “Zadies’ Association for Educating Females,” 
which is still in existence and in active operation. Its principal object 
has been to encourage and assist young women in procuring an edu- 
cation and fitting themselves for usefulness, and it is expected that 
most of those thus assisted will become teachers, at least for a time, 
though no engagement to do so is required. More than seven hun- 
dred young ladies have been educated by its instrumentality. 
The character of its work can not be better described than in the 
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words of one of its founders :—“Silent, catholic, economical, and 
persevering, it has been so Christ-like in its labors that the world has 
never known and could not stop to read its history. Its anniversa- 
ries have been simple exponents of an institution partaking so little 
of the spirit of the world. No noise or parade, but a plain state- 
ment of its labors, expenditures, and successes. Its history is writ- 
ten in the heart of many a missionary, toiling in obscure indigence ; 
it is written, too, in the heart of the orphan and the poor, who, by 
its timely aid, have been able to break the fetters by which poverty 
held back their aspirations for knowledge; it will be read in the 
ages to come, in the light of heaven.” Among the earliest officers 
of the Institution were Mrs. John Tillson, President. Mias S.-C. 
Crocker, Vice-President. Mrs. T. Baldwin, Secretary ; and Mrs. 
H. Batchelder, Treasurer. 

The first Educational Convention was held at Vandalia, Feb. 13th, 
1838, by gentlemen from different parts of the State desirous of en- 
couraging education and especially common schools. After an ad- 
dress on education by James Hall, Esq., an Association was organ- 
ized under the title of the “ Jllinois Institute of Education.” An 
effort was made to procure statistics and information in regard to 
schools and the condition of education, but with what success and 
whether any subsequent meetings were held, does not appear. 

A second Convention was held at Vandalia, Dec. 5th and 6th, 
1834, at which sixty delegates were present from over thirty coun- 
ties of the State, principally members of the General Assembly then 
in session, among whqm were Abraham Lincoln, Stephen A. Doug- 
las, and others whose names became afterwards well known in the 
State. Hon. Cyrus Edwards was chosen President, and Stephen A. 
Douglas, Secretary. An address to the people was drawn up by a 
committee of which William Brown, of Jacksonville, was chairman, 
and also a memorial to the Legislature, by a committee consisting 
of Messrs. J. J. Hardin, J. M. Peck, Benj. Mills, W. Brown, D. Ba- 
ker, Alfred Cowles, and Henry Moore. Through the influence of 
this Convention some important changes were effected in the pre- 
vious school laws of 1825, 1829, and 1833. No farther general ef- 
fort at improvement was made for several years. In January, 1837, 
the first educational periodical in the State was established at Jack- 
sonville, styled the “ Common School Advocate,” and continued 
through the first volume, under the direction of Rev. Theron 
Baldwin. 

In February, 1841, was formed the “Jilinois State Hducation 
Society” at Springfield, “to promote, by all laudable means, the 
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diffusion of knowledge in regard to education; and, especially, ‘to 
endeavor to render the system of common schools throughout the 
‘State as perfect as possible.” Its first officers were—Hon. Cyrus 
Edwards, Pres. Col. Thos. Mather, Hon. William Thomas, Hon. 
&. H. Treat, Dr. W. B. Eagan, and Onslow Peters, Vice-Pres. 
Pres. J. W. Merril, Prof. Newman, Peter Acres, D. D., J. W. Jenks, 
and Hon. W. Brown, Directors. .A. T. Bledsoe and C. R. Welles, 
Sec.; and P. C. Canedy, Zreas. A memorial was prepared and 
presented to the Legislature then in session, urging the appointment 
of a State School Superintendent, and other amendments to ‘the 
school system. A new school law was passed, which, however, 
embraced but few of the desired improvements. The publication 
of a school journal was again attempted under the auspices of this 
Society, called the “ Zilinots Common School Advocate,” Edmund 
R. Wiley, publisher. It was continued from May to September, 
1841. Among the measures advocated by it was the formation of 
“Teachers’ Associations.” 

Another effort was made by the friends of popular education to 
secure, through the Legislature of 1843, the establishment of the 
office of Superintendent of Schools, which had become now to be 
regarded as essential to 'a comprehensive system of public instruc- 
tion. Petitions in this behalf were widely circulated for signatures, 
but it was found that the people generally were themselves opposed 
to the change, chiefly on the ground of supposed expense, and con- 
sequently nothing was done by the Legislature, though Pres. Stur- 
tevant delivered several lectures at the capital upon the need and 
practicability of more efficient supervision. Notwithstanding this 
ill success, it was believed by many that the time was ripe for the 
proposed measure, and that a general convention should be called 
together of the right men, not for investigation and discussion merely, 
but to devise a system of common schools that might be recom- 
mended with confidence to the succeeding Legislature. Such a 
suggestion was made in May, 1844, by J. S. Wright, editor of the 
“Prairie Farmer,” in which able and widely circulated agricultural 
paper an “ Education Department” had been commenced in March, 
1843, for correspondence and interchange of views upon educational 
topics. The proposition was very favorably received and an ap- 
pointment was made for a convention of delegates, teachers, and 
friends of education to meet at Peoria, Oct. 9th, 1844. 

The Convention was not largely attended, but was unanimous in 
favor of a State superintendency and taxation for the support of 
schools, A plan of a school system was drawn up, and a long and 
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able memorial to the Legislature prepared by a committee consisting 
of Messrs. J. S. Wright, Secretary of the Convention, Rev. Mr. 
Pinckney, and H. M. Wead. The proposed bill was explained and 
sustained by J. S. Wright before the legislative committees. The 
result was a general revision of the School Laws, and the passage 
of an Act making the Secretary of State ex-officio Superintendent 
of Schools, authorizing special taxation for school purposes, and in- 
troducing other decided improvements upon the former system. 
Committees were also appointed by the Convention to make ar- 
rangements for a “ Teachers’ Convention ” at Jacksonville, June 26th, 
1845, and to there report a series of text-books for common schools 
and academies. A call was afterwards issued for a Common School 
Convention of teachers and others, to meet at Springfield on the 9th 
of January, 1845, “for the purpose of organizing a State Education 
Society, and for adopting such other measures as may seem best 
calculated to increase the interest in common schools and give effi- 
ciency to the laws respecting them.” Both of these meetings were 
held, but we have no report of their proceedings. 

In accordance with an appointment made by the Convention which 
met at Jacksonville in June, 1845, a committee, consisting of Messrs. 
G. M. Meeker, William Jones, and W. H. Brown, issued a circular 
calling a General Common School Convention, to meet at Chicago, 
Oct. 8th, 1846. The invitation was extended to the friends of edu- 
cation generally throughout the West, and the programme of exer- 
cises included addresses from Henry Barnard, and other educators 
from the East, and essays from J. M. Sturtevant, W. H. Williams, 
Francis Springer, Prof. J. B. Turner, A. W. Henderson, Rev. C. E. 
Blood, J. S. Wright, William Brown, and T. M. Post. One of the 
most important results was the formation of the “ Worth- Western 
Educational Society” contemplating a union in the efforts of the 
friends of education in all the Western States for mutual benefit and 
improvement, and which subsequently held annual meetings at Mil- 
waukee and Detroit. At the close of the Convention, a “ Teachers’ 
Institute,” the first in the State, was organized and continued in 
session several days. 

The earliest Teachers’ Association of which we find mention was 
the “Franklin Association of Common School Teachers,” for the 
counties of Greene, Jersey, Macoupin, and Madison, organized Oct. 
2d, 1845, with the following officers:—Rev. L. 8. Williams, Pres. 
Rev. H. Loomis, William Tryon, L. 8. Norton, and Rev. O. Cooley, 
Vice-Pres.; and C. L, Bacon, Zreas, The Kane County Educa- 
tional Association was formed in January, 1847,—the Du Page 
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County Educational Society, and Circulating School Library, in 
June, 1847. The next recorded are the Teachers’ Associations of 
Ogle and Kane counties, formed in 1850. The earliest County 
“Teachers’ Institute” that appears on record is that of Ottawa 
county, in October, 1849. 

An Educational Convention met “according to appointment” in 
Springfield, Dec. 16th, 17th, 19th, and 23d, 1846, with delegates 
from twenty-eight counties. Hon. John Dougherty was President; 
J. B. Watson and D. M. Kelsey, Secretaries. Various topics of 
educational interest were discussed and a committee instructed to 
memorialize the Legislature for amendments to the School Law, and 
especially for making the School Superintendency a distinct office, 
to be filled by the Legislature. A resolution was also adopted fa- 
voring the organization of a State Education Society, but no steps 
seem to have been taken towards effecting it, nor any other conven- 
tion held until 1849. A convention then met at Springfield, Janu- 
ary 15th to 18th, during the session of the Legislature; Hon. J. B. 
Thomas, President, and William Bross, Secretary. A committee 
was appointed to prepare a memorial to the Legislature and draft a 
bill for a school law that should embrace the following principles :— 
That the property of the State should be taxed to educate the chil- 
dren of the State; that the office of State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction should be separate and distinct from every other office ; 
that the County Commissioners should receive a reasonable com- 
pensation for their services as ex-officio County Superintendents of 
Schools; and that a portion of the College and Seminary Funds 
should be devoted to aid in the education of common school teach- 
ers, These several principles were now for the first time pressed 
upon the attention of the Legislature, but though the School Law 
was revised at this session, the system was left essentially as before. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION CONVENTIONS. 

In 1851 commenced a series of conventions in behalf of industrial 
institutions, which excited much attention, originated the movement 
which resulted in the subsequent donation of lands by Congress to 
the several States for the benefit of Agricultural Colleges, and pre- 
pared the way for the formation of the State Teachers’ Association 
and the establishment of the Normal University. The first of these 
conventions was held at Granville, Nov. 8th, 1851, and was com- 
posed of members of the industrial classes of the State, actively and 
personally engaged in agricultural and mechanical pursuits. The 
principal subject of consideration was the want of industrial schools, 
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and resolutions were passed approving of immediate measures for 
the establishment of a University:to ‘meet the wants-of the industrial 
classes of the State, and of high schools, lyceums, institutes, &c., of 
similar character in each county, and ‘it ‘was proposed to apply to 
the Legislature for the appropriation to this purpose of the Univer- 
sity Fond of the State instead of ‘its division among the different 
colleges, as contemplated ‘by those institutions. Prof. J. B. Turner, 
of Jacksonville, submitted a plan of such a University, in which the 
specific education of common school ‘teachers was made a primary 
feature, and the University‘and Seminary Funds.of the State the 
principal early reliance, and ‘thus a central point to be-established to 
which large grants of public Jands might be attracted and whence 
the system might be extended to all the States of the Union. 

The second Convention was held at Springfield, June 8th, 1852; 
Dr. J. A. Kennicott, Preaident; J. T. Little and Joseph Morgan, 
Vieo-Presidents; and W. H. Powell, Secretary. Prof. Turner 
Stated the outlines of his plan for an Industrial University, which 
was sustained by J. T. Little, Mr. Lumsden, Prof. Wood, and oth- 
ers, and vigorously opposed by Prof. Evans, Dr. Roe, and Prof. 
Cummings, who, as representatives of the colleges, maintained that 
they should be made the ageney for the application of the funds of 
the State to the education of the industrial classes. The debate 
resulted in the appointment of J. B. Turner, John Hise, Oake Tur- 
nor, J. T. Little, and Aug. Adams, as a committee to memorialize 
the Legislature for the establishment of an Industrial University. 

The third Convention met at Chicago, Nov. 24th, 1852; Bronson 
Murray, President; Ira Potter, J. A. Kennicott, and J. Davis, Vice- 
Presidents; J. F. Dagget and Charles Kennicott, Secretaries. The 
“dlinois State Industrial League” was organized, of which J. B. 
Turner was elected Principal Director, and John Gage, B. Murray, 
Dr. L. 8. Pennington, J. T. Little, and W. A. Pennell, Assistant 
Directors. Prof. Turner’s plan was again discussed and its general 
principles approved, though the admission of a “Classical Depart- 
ment” was strongly and decidedly objected to. It was agreed that 
the proposed University should be for the education of both sexcs, 
and manual labor was recognized as a necessary and honorable ele- 
ment in its plan. Mr. Gage argued at length in favor of making the 
phonetic system an essential element in the course of instruction. 
J. B. Turner, William Gooding, and Dr. J. A. Kennicott were ap- 
pointed to more fully digest the plan of the institution in accord- 
ance with the general principles expressed by the Convention, to bo 
submitted to the next meeting and also laid before the Legislature; 
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and Gov. A..C. French, Hon. David L. Gregg, and Dr. L. 8. Penning- 
ton were made a committee to petition Congress for a grant of public 
Jands for the establishment and endowment of Industrial Institutions 
in each and every State in the Union—a department for the educa- 
tion of common school teachers being made an essential feature of 
the plan. 

The fourth Convention was held at Springfield, January 4th, 1853 
—Bronson Murray, President. Under the discussions of this meet- 
ing, which were participated in with the deepest interest by many 
of the members of the Legislature and executive officers of the 
State, the views and actions of the members assumed a more de- 
cided shape. A memorial was drawn up by W. F. M. Arny, of 
Bloomington, which, together, with the similar memorial of the 
committee of the previous year, was presented to the Legislature. 
A joint resolution was unanimously adopted by that body, instruct- 
ing and requesting the Senators and Representatives of the State in 
Congress “to use their best exertions to procure the passage of a 
law of Congress donating to each State in the Union an amount of 
Public Lands not less in value than $500,000, for the liberal endow- 
ment of a system of Industrial Universities, one in each State in the 
Union, to coéperate with each other and with the Smithsonian In- 
stitute at Washington, for the more liberal and practical education 
of our industrial classes and their teachers.” The Governor was 
also instructed to forward copies of the resolution to the Executive 
and Legislature of each of the other States. Though not immedi- 
ately successful, yet the movement finally resulted in the passage of 
the Act of Congress of July, 1862, making liberal appropriations of 
lands “to the States establishing colleges for the benefit of agricul- 
ture and the mechanic arts.” 

The fifth and last Industrial Convention was held at Springfield, 
in January, 1855; John Gates was elected President; Uriah Mills 
and H. C. Johns, Vice-Presidents; W. F. M. Arny and C. W. 
Webster, Secretaries. Addresses were delivered by Dr. R. C. 
Rutherford, on “Industrial Hducation as Advocated by the Indus- 
trial League ;” by Bronson Murray, on “ Practical Education ;” by 
Prof. Adams, on the “ True Philosophy of General and Universal 
Education ;” and by Prof. Daniels, of Wisconsin. Messrs. Ruther- 
ford, Mills, and Swan were appointed a committee to report the 
general heads of a plen for the establishment of a State University, 
and reported in substance that the first departments instituted in 
such institution should be a Normal School Department, a Depart- 
ment of Practical and Scientific Agriculture, a Department of Prac- 
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tical and Scientific Mechanics, and a Commercial Department. The 
report was adopted and a committee appointed to confer with the 
legislative committees upon the subject. J. B. Turner, B. Murray, 
W. A. Pennell, H. Johns, J. A. Kennicott, and Uriah Mills were 
appointed to draft a bill for the establishment of a University and 
urge its passage by the Legislature. A memorial was accordingly 
presented and a bill submitted, which received favorable considera- 
tion from the Senate committee but was postponed to another 
session. 


STATE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE AND ASSOCIATION. 

On the 26th of December, 1853, there was convened at Bloom- 
ington an Educational Convention, composed more strictly of teach- 
ers, superintendents and commissioners of schools, and other friends 
of popular education. The circular, calling the meeting, was signed 
by the Secretary of State, as State Superintendent, the Presidents 
and Professors of Shurtleff College and of the Illinois Wesleyan 
University, the President of Knox College, and a large number of 
other prominent teachers, schoolmen, and ministers. The Conven- 
tion was organized by the election of the following officers :—D. 
Brewster, Pres. Prof. W. Goodfellow, Prof. A. J. Sawyer, and C. 
F. Loop, Vice-Pres. W. H. Powell and H. 8. Lewis, Sec. The 
principal subjects discussed were the establishment of a State Nor- 
mal School, the establishment of an educational paper, and the or- 
ganization of a Teachers’ Institute. Addresses were delivered by 
Prof. Goodfellow, H. H. Lee, and Dr. E. R. Roe—the latter, upon 
“ Geology.” Committees were appointed to petition the Legislature 
for a State Superintendent of Schools, for the establishment and 
support of a Normal School, and for a School System without taxa- 
tion; the Constitution of a State Teachers’ Institute was drawn up 
and adopted; the usefulness of an educational journal was recog- 
nized, and a committee chosen to provide for its publication, should 
they deem it advisable. 

The office of State Superintendent of Public Instruction was cre- 
ated by the next Legislature, and Hon. N. W. Edwards was ap- 
pointed by the Governor to the position, until his successor should 
be elected. 

After the adjournment of the Convention, the Srarz Tzacuens’ 
Instirvrz or Itivors was fully organized by the election of the 
following officers:—Rev. W. Goodfellow, Pres. Rev. H. Spalding, 
Thomas Powell, and C. C. Bonney, Vice-Pres. Rev. D. Wilkins, 
Rec. Sec. H. O. Snow, H. L. Lewis, and C. W. Hartshorn, Cor. 
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Sec. Prof. C. W. Sears, Treas. Lucius Loring, Prof. D. Wilkins, 
and E. Brewster, Zz. Com.—also Standing Committees on Books 
and Libraries, on Government and Discipline, and on Exercises. 
First AnnuaL Mzstine.—At Peoria, Dec. 26th, 1854—W. H. 
Powell acting as President. Addresses were delivered by Prof. 
Charles Davies, on “ School Education ;” by N. W. Edwards, on a 
“ School Law for Illinois ;’ and by Prof. J. B. Turner, Dr. R. C. 
Rutherford, and Dr. Calvin Cutter. A prominent subject before the 
Institute was the establishment of the “ Jilinois Teacher,” which 
was finally determined upon, and a committee appointed to make 
the necessary arrangements. Its publication was commenced in 
February, 1855, under the chief editorship of W. F. M. Arny, and 
has been since continued with various changes in the direction and 
management. A discussion was held upon the subject of the co- 
education of the sexes, and resolutions were passed approving of it 
through all grades of schools. Resolutions were also passed in favor 
of vocal music in schools; condemning the scheme of the State Su- 
perintendent, authorizing him to prescribe and enforce a system of 
text-books; favoring the support of schools by a direct ad valorem 
tax; recommending the application of the University and Seminary 
Fund, to the establishment of a State University and Normal School; 
and in favor of a uniformity of text-books. The following officers 
were elected :—W. H. Powell, Pres. N. Bateman, H. H. Haff, and 
0. C. Blackner, Vice-Pres. Y. C. Burchard, Prof. S. Wright, C. 
E. Hovey, and A. A. Trimmer, Sec. Onslow Peters, Zreas. Bron- 
son Murray, G. W. Minier, and Prof. 8. Wright, Zz. Com. An act 
of incorporation was granted to the Society by the following 


Legislature. 

Szconp Annvat Meetine.—At Springfield, Dec. 26th, 1855. 
Addresses were delivered by N. W. Edwards, on the “ Common 
Schools, the School Law, and a Normal School ;” by Prof. J. B. 
Turner, on a “ Normal School,” followed by Mr. Edwards and Mr. 
Leach upon the same subject; by Prof. N. Bateman, on “ Popular 
Fallacies in Teaching ;” by Pres. J. M. Sturtevant, on the “ Utility 
of the Study of the Classics ;” by W. H. Powell, on the “ Support 
of the Common Schools, necessary to the Public Good ;” and by 
Prof. Akers. An interesting report was made by N. Bateman, on 
“ School Government,” which gave rise to a warm debate. Discus- 
sions also followed upon the subject of Pres. Sturtevant’s discourse, 
upon several points of the School Law, and other miner questions. 
The title of the Institute was changed to “ The Illinois Teachers’ 
Association,” and other changes were made in the Constitution, 
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constituting the President and nine Viee-Presidents:a “State Board 
of: Education,” and: the Corresponding Secretary a “State Agent,” 
with a:salary of $1,200; A committee was’ appointed to petition 
the Legislature in behalf: of County Institutes, and. the “Illinois 
Teacher.” The following officers. were elected:—C. E. Hovey, 
Pre. N. Bateman, Cor, Sec.. N. Bateman, B. G. Roots, and T. 
W. Bruee; Zz. Com. C. BE. Hovey, Editor. Prof. N. Bateman and 
W. H. Powell were nominated as first and second choice of the As- 
sociation, and. recommended to the consideration of the people, as 
candidates for the office of State Superintendent. 

Mr. Powell was elected, and Mr. Bateman. succeeded him at the 
expiration ofhisterm. A numberof County “ Teachers’ Institutes ” 
had..already been formed, of which the earliest was that of Lee 
county, in 1854, followed by Whiteside, Tazewell, Ogle, and others. 
In the two following years, through the efforts of the State Agent 
and other influences, they increased more rapidly and were over fifty 
in number at the close of 1858. 

Tarp Annvat Msetine.—At Chicago, Dec. 22d, 1856. In 
point of attendance, talent, importance. of subjects presented and 
ability shown in discussion, this meeting ranks among the first 
which the Association has-ever held. Addresses were delivered by 
Prof. Longley, on “ Phonetics ;” by W. H. Wells, on the “ Science 
of Teaching ;” by C.. E. Hovey, on the “ History of the Iilincis 
Teacher ;” by N. Bateman, on the “ Justice of a: School Law based 
upon an ad valorem Zax ;” by Henry Barnard, on the “ Duty of 
the: State to Schools ;” and by C. M: Cady, on “ Music as a De- 
partment of Education..” Essays were read by W. H. Haskell, on 
the “ Duties of County Commissioners ;” by H. O. Wright, on the 
“ Compensation of Teachers ;” by C. B. Smith, on “Public and 
Private Schools compared ;” and by J. F. Benson, on “ Who should 
be Teachers?” Reports were also presented by J. A. Sewell, on 
“ Gymnastic Exercises ;” by T. J. Conatty, on the “ Self-reporting 
System ;” by C. Nye, on “ Tools and Instruments, or the True Use 
of Text-Books ;” and by D. 8. Wentworth, on “School Government.” 

The Report of C. E. Hovey, in behalf of the Board of Education, 
gave rise to a lengthened discussion, and resolutions were passed 
recommending the appropriation by the Legislature of a sum suffi- 
cient to establish and support:a Normal School; the change, where 
desired, from the District, to the Township system ; the increase of 
the salaries of County Commissioners, and empowering them to 
cancel the certificates of teachers for due cause. The following offi- 
cers were elected :—Simeon Wright, Pres, Dr. C. C. Hoagland, 
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Cor. See: C.E. Hovey, Hd. D.8.. Wentworth, J. L. Hodges and 
J. Stone, Jr., Hz. Com. Liberal subscriptions were. made to: the 
“Teacher,” and. the meeting closed with a. social gathering, at- 
tended with more than ordinary spirit and.enjoyment. 

In, February, 1857, the Legislature passed an act “for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a Normal University.”—making: ap- 
propriation from the University and Seminary Fund, for its support, 
but nothing for the purchase of site or buildings, Bloomington 
contributed. $150,000. for these purposes, C. E, Strong was. ap- 
pointed Principal, and instruction. commenced in the October 
following. 

Fourts Annuat Meetine.—At Decatur, Dec. 28th, 1857, Ad- 
dresses were delivered by.S. Wright; by E. L. Youmans, on the 
“ Chemistry of the Sunbeam ;” by Dr. C..C. Hoagland, on “ Sehool 
Supervision ;” by Prof. Tillinghast, on “ Teaching Vocal Musicin 
Schools ;” by Prof. R. Edwards, on “ Normal Schools ;”’ by Dr. EB. 
R. Roe, on “ Education of the Body ;” and by Pres. Blanchard, on 
the “ Vocation of the Teacher.” Essays were: read by Miss H. P. 
Young, on “Primary Instruction ;” by Rev. U. S. Post, on the 
“ Relation of Parents, Teacher, and Pupils ;” by Prof. C. D. Wil- 
bur, on the “Lead Mines of Galéna.;” and by Prof. O. Springstead, 
on “ Oral Instruction.” Discussions-were held on the “ Furnishing 
Pupils Gratuitously with Books,” and on the “ Co-education of the 
Sexes.” The Report of the Board of Education gave rise to resolu- 
tions establishing the office of State Agent; recommending the or- 
ganization of Teachers’ Institutes and. the formation of School Li- 
braries ; favoring the equal compensation of male and female teach- 
ers, and a system of graded certificates; and urging greater attention 
to the subject of physical culture. A committee was appointed to 
memorialize the Legislature for.an appropriation for preparing and 
distributing to each township a work upon School Architecture, A 
communication was received from C. Thomas on the practical study 
of the Natural History of Illinois and the foundation of a Natural 
History Society in connection with the Normal School—which was 
approved: by the Association, Provision was made for securing 
the salary of the State Agent—$1,200 and expenses—and a sub- 
scription of 1,885 copies of the “Teacher” was pledged, (which 
pledges remained, generally, unfulfilled.) The following officers 
were elected :—B. G, Roots, Pres. Dr. Hurd, M. Tabor, J. V. N. 
Standish, O. Springstead, Jon. Shastid, H. Spalding, S. P. Read, 
Ezra Jenkins, and W. Cunningham, Vice-Pres. 8, Wright, State 
Agent. J. F. Eberhart and T. J. Conatty, Sec. N. Bateman; 2d, 
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The attendance was larger than ever before, and much enthusiasm 
was manifested. 

Firra Ayxvat Mretine.—At Galesburg, Dec. 28th, 1858. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by Prof. 8. 8S. Hammill, on “Zlocution ;” by 
Pres. Harvey Curtis, on the “ Various School Systems ;” by Prof. 
J. B. Turner, on “ Reading ;” by Prof. J. F. Brooks, on “ Phonet- 
ics ;” by Prof. J. Haven, on the “ Model Teacher ;” and by A. C. 
Spencer, on “ Penmanship.” Essays were read by S. A. Briggs, on 
“ Recitations ;” by Mrs. H. Mitchell, on the “ Mental Influence of 
Science ;” by Willard Woodard, on “School Management ;” and 
by Miss H. M. Culver, on “ Some of the Things we Teach Children.” 
A discussion was held upon the subject of Union Graded Schools; 
but the most prominent subject before the Association was the best 
mode of management of the “Illinois Teacher.” The debate was 
warm and excited, and resulted in so altering the constitution as to 
release the Association from all responsibility for or interest in its 
publication. The “Teacher” was still continued by its former pub- 
lishers and recognized as the organ of the State Department, was 
enlarged, and has since ranked high among the similar publications 
of the country. 

Reports were read by J. H. Blodgett, on “ Teaching as a Profes- 
sion ;” and by Prof. Wilbur, on the “Illinois Natural History So- 
ciety,” which had been commenced at the previous meeting, but 
was not fully organized until June, 1858. The following officers 
were elected :—William H. Haskell, Pres. J. F. Woodworth, W. 
Woodard, C. P. Allen, J. E. Harroun, W. A. Chamberlin, L. M. 
Cutcheon, M. 8. Beckwith, J. Newman, and H. W.. Dyer, Vice- 
Pres. Ira Moore and S. M. Etter, Sec. The attendance was very 
large, exceeding six hundred. 

Stxra Annvat Meetine.—At Ottawa, Dec. 27th, 1859. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by Rev. Edward Beecher, on “ Mind ;” by 
Rey. F. 8. Waldo; and by Rev. D. F. Wallace. Essays were read 
by J. H. Blodgett, on the “ Teacher’s Profession ;” by Miss C. M. 
Gregory, on the “ Teacher's Field of Labor ;” by P. D. Hammond, 
on the “ Influence of the Personal Character of the Teacher ;” by 
Rev. C. Foote, on “ Discipline ;” and by S. M. Cutcheon, on 
“ School Martyrs.” Reports were made by B. G. Roots, on the 
“ Use of the Bible in School ;” and by A. H. Fitch, on “ Reform 
Schools”—both of which gave rise to long and earnest debates. 
The first resulted in the passage of a resolution, “that we recom- 
mend the reading of the Bible, without note or comment, in all our 
sehools.” The discussion upon Reform Schools elicited accounts 
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of the true condition of the Chicago Reform School, and the con- 
viction that the system of moral suasion alone is not sufficient for 
the government of such an institution. The report of a committee 
on “ Teaching a Recognized Profession,” brought on a discussion 
which indicated a decided opinion that teachers alone should be 
made judges of the qualifications of candidates for teaching, and the 
subject was referred to a special committee. A committee was also 
appointed to report facts and statistics showing the importance and 
necessity of State aid to counties in the organization and conduct- 
ing of Teachers’ Institutes. The subject of Teachers’ Institutes was 
debated at length, and it was stated that thirty counties were sus- 
taining them. The following officers were elected:—J. V. N. 
Standish, Pres. G. G, Lyon, W. 8. Wood, M. O’Connor, H. A. 
Calkins, W. M. Baker, B. R. Hawley, George Bragdon, and J. B, 
Parker, Vice-Pres. W. Woodard and G. G. Alvord, Sec. N. 
Woodworth, 7reas. 

In connection with this meeting, an “Association of School Com- 
missioners and Superintendents” was temporarily organized on the 
29th of Dec., 1859, by the appointment of Wells Wait, President, 
and S. M. Cutcheon, Secretary. 

SzventH Annuat Meetine.—At Quincy, Dec. 26th, 1860. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by Prof. J. V. N. Standish; by Prof. S. A. 
Welch, on the “ Natural System of Education ;” by N. Bateman, 
on “Amendments to the School Law ;” and by Hon. J. M. Gregory, 
on “ Education, the Business of Life.” Essays were read by Miss 
Agnes Manning, on “ Primary Teaching ;” by Rev. L. P. Clover, 
on “ Drawing, as connected with the Common and Higher Pursuits 
of Life ;” by A. M. Gow, on “ Natural History in Schools ;” and 
by Rev. J. S. Poage, on “ Moral Courege essential to the Scholar.” 
Interesting discussions were held upon the subject of “ Graded 
Schools,” and upon “ Object Teaching.” 

The following officers were elected:—W. H. Wells, Pres, 
George Hicks, A. M. Gow, L. H. Cheney, J. S. Poage, J. G. Mar- 
chant, C. H. Flower, John Hull, M. V. B. Shattuck, and B. G. 
Roots, Vice-Pres. S. A. Briggs and W. A. Chamberlin, Sec. 

E1entn Annuat Mgetine.—At Bloomington, Dec. 26th, 1861. 
Addresses were given by Pres. Wells, on the “ History of Hduca- 
tion ;” by Rev. Dr. J. M. Sturtevant, on “ Female Education ;” by 
Prof. J. B. Turner, on “ Teaching Chemistry in Common Schools ;” 
by C. H. Allen, on “ Teachers’ Institutes ;” and by Hon. J. L. 
Pickard, on “ Common Schools.” Essays were read by Miss C. L 
Stocking, on the “ Jmportance of History in Common Schools ;” by 
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Miss Fanny Marshall, on “ Teaching Geography ;” by W. M. Ba- 
ker, on “ Graded Schools ;” and by James Johonnot, on “ Methods 
in Study.” Drill exercises were also held in reading, map-drawing, 
gymnastics, and book-keeping. The principal discussions were upon 
the subject of “ Free Public High Schools,” and “ Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes.” A resolution was passed in approval of the object system 
of teaching as pursued at the Oswego Public School, N. Y. A se- 
ries of patriotic resolutions were also presented and unanimously 
adopted. Officers elected :—-W. M. Baker, Pres. J. B. Kerr, H. 
8. Hyatt, F. Rowe, A. F. Waterman, N. A. Prentiss, H. L. Field, 
T. N. McCorkle, J. P. Slade, and B. G. Roots, Vice-Pres. E. L. 
Clark and S. H. White, Sec. J. D. Parker, Treas. 

The Illinois Natural History Society, through the efforts of its 
originator and secretary, C. D. Wilber, had now established a mu- 
seum at Bloomington, which was dedicated during the session of 
the Association. The State Board of Examiners, created by the 
Legislature at its previous session, also held their first session on the 
27th of December, and awarded their first diplomas to eighteen out 
of twenty-three candidates examined. 

Nintu Annvat Meetine.—At Rockford, Dec. 31st, 1862. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by G. C. Clarke, on the “ Friendships of Lit- 
erary Men ;” by Richard Edwards, on “National Welfare as de- 
pendent upon Universal Education ;” by C. D. Wilber, on the 
“ Natural Resources of the West ;” by A. S. Welch, on “ Object 
Teaching ;” by A. M. Gow, on “ Compulsory Attendance ;” by 
Hon. N. Bateman, on the “ Chief End of Common Schools, and its 
more Effectual Attainment ;” by W. H. Wells, on “ Orthoépy and 
tts Representatives ;” by Prof. J. J. Blaisdell, on “ Dr. Arnold as a 
Teacher ;” and by Prof. J. D. Butler, on “ Commonplace Books,” 
Essay by A. A. Griffith, on “Reading.” Drill- exercises were held 
in History, by W. Woodard; in Grammar, by Isaac Stone; in 
Map-drawing, by E. C. Hewitt; on Color, by A. 8. Welch; in Mu- 
sic, by W. Tillinghast ; and in Gymnastics, by G. H. Haskell. Dis- 
eussions were had upon the “ Best Method of Teaching Beginners 
to Read,” and on “ Object Teaching.” Officers elected :—Hon. N. 
Bateman, Pres. W. Woodard, Alex. Kerr, Stern Rogers, D. W. 
Evans, G. G. Alvord, Francis Hanford, Z. Truesdell, E. C. Hewitt, 
E. B. Leonard, C. E. Foote, A. W. Mace, O. S. Cook, and L. H. 
Roots, Vice-Pres. W. W. Davis and A. M. Gow, Sec. 

Texth Annvat Meretine.—At Springfield, Dec. 29th, 1863. 
Addresses by Pres. Bateman, on “ The Association—its History and 
Aims ;” by Hon. J. P. Brooks, State Superintendent, on the “ Ma- 
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terial Value of Education ;” by W. Woodard, on the “ Hlements of 
Power ;” by George Howland, on the “ Courtesies of the School- 
room ;” and by Rev. Robert Allyn, on “ Character in a Teacher 
better than Attainments.” Discussions were also held upon the in- 
troduction of scientific musical instruction, and of the phonetic sys- 
tem into schools—upon the best time for commencing grammar— 
the necessary qualifications of teachers—and the courtesies of the 
school-room. Essays were read by Miss R. F. Beecher, on the 
“ Study of our Language ;” by W. W. Davis, on “ Composition ;” 
by J. J. Noble, on “ Mental Arithmetic ;” and by J. P. Slade, on 
“ Success in Teaching.” Reports were received from Prof. Edwards 
upon the “ Normal University ;” from J. F. Eberhart, on “ School 
Visitation,” and “ Institutes ;” and from A. M. Gow, on “ Compul- 
sory Attendance.” Practical exercises were also conducted by E. 
C. Delano, in a model object lesson; by Prof. A. A. Smith, in elo- 
cution; by A. Stetson, in free gymnastics; and by Prof. Edwards, 
in reading. The principal feature of the session was the discussion 
upon the subject of a system of State Institutes in connection with 
the Normal University ; a plan was matured, and a committee ap- 
pointed to memorialize the Legislature for its embodiment into the 
School Law. Officers elected:—R. Edwards, Pres. G. Howland, 
M. Andrews, Morris Savage, J. M. Gow, G. G. Alvord, P. P. Hey- 
wood, T. R. Leal, Lucius Kingsbury, Jon Shastid, O. 8. Cook, J. M. 
Pace, J. A. Hamilton, and P. K. Roots, Vice-Pres. 8. M. Etter and 
8. A. Briggs, Sec. 

E.eveyta Annuat Meetine.—At Monmouth, Dec. 27th, 1864. 
Addresses were delivered by George Howland, on “ Horace and his 
Times ;” by Pres. Edwards, on “ What shall we do next?” by Dr. 
John S. Hart, on “ Normal Schools,” and on the “ Hnglish Lan- 
guage ;” and by Prof. J. V. N. Standish, on “ Railroads to Knowl- 
edge.” Essays were read by F. Hanford, on the “ Responsibilities 
of Citizenship ;” by M. V. B. Shattuck, on “ Heart Culture ;” by 
S. H. White, on “ Thought Culture ;” by G. P. Beard, on “ The 
Recitation ;” and by Prof. E. C. Hewett, on “ History in Schools.” 
Class exercises were conducted by Prof. Powers, in free gym- 
nastics; by Prof. Blackman, in music; by W. M. Scribner, in pen- 
manship; and by Prof. E. N. Booth, in elocution. Discussions 
were held upon the subject of “ Hlocution ;” and “ To what extent 
should the Language of the Text-book be adhered to?” The report 
of the Committee on “Modifications of the School Law” was 
adopted, to the effect that the fund of the State Superintendent for 
travel and clerk-hire should be at least $2,500, and that he be au- 
thorized to appoint an assistant, to be a State officer, with a salary 
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of $1,500 ; that $5,000 be appropriated annually for Institute. pur- 
poses, of which the Board of Education should be trustees; that 
the Board appoint an agent to conduct Institutes, in connection 
with the State Superintendent; and that there be an annual con- 
yention of County Commissioners, to advise as to the time and 
place of holding Institutes. The President was authorized to bring 
these subjects before the attention of the Legislature, 


OFFICERS FOR 1864-5. 

President.—S. M. Erreur. Vice-Presidents—S, H. Wurtz, W. A. Jonnzs, A. 
M. Gow, Rev. R. C. Marrnews, J. H. Knapp, P. C. Roycs, E. A. Gastmay, 
KE. L Oiark, Jon Suastip, 0. 8. Coox, J. M. Pacz, J. A. Hamitton, and P. 
K. Roots. Recording Seiretary—Z. TRUESDEL. Executive Committee.—J. F. 
Eseruarp, E. C: Hawaer, and J. D. Low. 


CONSTITUTION—1 864. 

I—This Association shall be called “Tue Itimois Stare TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION.” 

Il.—This Association shall hold its meetings annually. 

IiI.—The officers of this Association shall consist of a President, nine Vice- 
Presidents, one from each Congressional District in the State, a Recording Sec- 
retary, a Corresponding Secretary, a Treasurer, a Committee on Programme and 
Arrangements, and a Committee on School Government, all of whom shall be 
“PP inted annually and hold their offices until their successors are elected. 

‘V.—It shall be the duty of the President to preside at the regular meetings 
of the Association and to attend to all the duties incumbent upon said office ; 
and some one of the Vice-Presidents shall preside in case of his absence. 

The President and the nine Vice-Presidents shall constitute the Executive 
Board of the Association, six of whom shall be a quorum to transact business. 
It shall be the duty of this Executive Board to advise with the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, with the Corresponding Secretary of the Associa- 
tion, and with the Treasurer; to report to the Association, annually, any revis- 
ion they deem expedient in the School Law and in this Constitution; to attend 
to the general interests of the Association; and to take a general supervision 
of the cause of education in their respective districts, by advising with the 
County Commissioners, Township Trustees and District School Directors. 

V.—It shall be the duty of the Recording Secretary to keep a correct ac- 
count of the proceedings of the Association. 

VI—lIt shall be the duty of the Corresponding Secretary to conduct all the 
foreign correspondence of the Association. 

VII—It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to receive membership fees and 
all other funds accruing by donation or otherwise, and disburse the same on 
the order of the Executive Board; and he shall be required to make an annual 
report to the Association of the condition of the finances. 

VIII.—It shall be the duty of the Committee on Programme and Arrange- 
ments to arrange the literary exercises for each session of the Association. 

IX.—It shall be the duty of the Committee on School Government to report 
annually to the Association the best manner of governing schools. 

—This Association shall consist of teachers, and of state, county, township, 
and district-school officers in the State of Illinois; each male member paying 
one dollar annually and signing the Constitution. 

Honorary members may be elected at any annual meeting, and may partici- 
pate in the debates, but not be entitled to vote. 

XI.—All officers shall be elected by ballot, except when otherwise ordered 
by the Association, a majority of votes electing. 

XII.—The Executive Board of the Association shall have power to fill any 
vacancies that may occur in the offices of the Association by death, resignation, 
er otherwise, between the annual sessions of the Association. 

XIII.—tThis Constitution may be altered and amended by a vote of two 
thirds of the members present, at any regular meeting of the Association. 
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W. H. POWELL, 


W. H. Pow1t was for some twelve years actively engaged in the cause of 
education in Illinois; was Secretary of the Convention in 1853 at which the 
State Teachers’ Association was formed, and also of the previous Educational 
Convention held at Springfield in 1852. In the absence of the first President, 
Rev. W. Goodfellow, D. D., he presided at the first Annual Session of the State 
Association, and was elected President for the following year. In 1862 he re- 
tired from the educational field and engaged in other business. 


CHARLES E. HOVEY. 

’ Cuartes Epwarp Hovey was born at Thetford, Vt., 26th of April, 1827. 
He graduated at Dartmouth in 1852; was for two years principal of the High 
School at Framingham, Mass.; in 1854 removed to Peoria, IIL; was active in 
organizing the public schools, principal of the High School, and Superintendent 
of the city schools until 1857; President of the State Association in 1856; edi- 
tor of the “ Illinois Teacher” in 1856 and 1857; and appointed first principal 
of the Normal University in June, 1857. This position he held until 186], when 
he resigned to serve his country as an officer in her armies. For a fuller sketch 
of his life, and of his active educational labors in Illinois, see Barnard’s Ameri- 
can Journal of Education, Vol. VIIL, p. 94 


J. V. N. STANDISH. 

J. V. N. Sranpisa was born in Woodstock, Vermont, on the 26th of Febru- 
_ ary, 1825—a lineal descendant from Capt. Miles Standish, of Plymouth and 
Puritan fame. He was brought up in a rural district—with good common 
school advantages and better than common farmers’ boy fare and care from an 
intelligent, thoughtful and industrious father. His habits of punctuality, frugal- 
ity, and industry are due to that father’s interest in his schooling and bringing 
up, and his scholarship he acquired by diligently improving the teachings’ of 
such men as the late Prof. James M. Massey, who taught the school of his dis- 
trict several winters, and Prof. J. C. C. Hoskins, a graduate of Dartmouth, un- 
der whom he fitted for college at the academy at Lebanon, N. H. He earned 
his way through Norwich University, where he graduated in 1847, by teaching 
district-school a portion of each year. To Col. Truman B. Ranson, the Presi- 
dent of the College, he feels greatly indebted, not only for his valuable class in- 
struction but for his personal interest in his conduct and studies. To Prof. 
James D. Butler and Prof. Jackman he also acknowledges himself under many 
obligations. 

Mr. Standish’s experience in teaching is long, varied, and uniformly success 
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ful. Commencing with a common school in a district of his native town when 
he was fifteen years old, at eleven dollars a month—he kept on, rising in the 
scale of responsibility and wages through a central, a select, an academic, a 
gtaded, and a high school, until the autumn of 1854, when we was elected 
Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy in Lombard University at Galesburg, 
Illinois. In this position he has labored with great success for twelve years, 
and for three of those years he was acting President in the Institution. 
Outside of his own school-room and clags-room he has ever taken an active 
interest in the educational movements of his town, county, and State. He has 
taken part in the drill exercise of the Teachers’ Institute of his own county, 
each season, and at one or more Institutes in other counties. He is a regular 
attendant on the annual session of the State Teachers’ Association, of which he 
was elected President in 1857—and occasionally contributes articles to the ed- 


ucational journals. 
W. H. WELLS. 


Wmiiiam Harvey WEtis was born at Tolland, Conn., Feb. 27th, 1812. 
After teaching in the East Hartford Academy, he was from 1837 to 1847 in the 
Teachers’ Seminary of Rev. 8. R. Hall, at Andover, Mass., when he became 
principal of the Putnam Free School at Newburyport. In 1854 he was ap- 
pointed principal of the Westfield State Normal School, and two years after- 
ward Superintendent of Public Schools in Chicago, Michigan, from which posi- 
tion he retired in July, 1864. He was President of the Essex County Teachers’ 
Association, and of the American Institute of Instruction, a founder and Presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association, President of the National 
Teachers’ Association, originator of the National Normal School Association, and 
President of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association in 1860. His “English 
Grammar” was published in 1846, his “Graded School” in 1862, and he was 
also an early editor of the “Massachusetts Teacher.” For an extended memoir 
see Barnard’s American Journal of Education, Vol. VIIL, p. 529. 


WILLIAM M. BAKER. 

WiuiaM MELVILLE Baker was born in Phippsburg, Maine, July 4th, 1823, 
where he resided until twelve years of age, having the advantage of district- 
schools for six months in the year, and admission to a good circulating library, 
from which he read promiscuously and omnivorously. His father then removed ° 
to the lumber regions of the State, where for four years he was without the 
privileges of school or society. After his return to civilized life and a brief at- 
tendance during two winters at public schools, he determined to prepare for 
college, though with no resources but such as lay within himself. He fitted at 
Belfast Academy, entered Waterville College in 1843, where he remained one 
year, graduating at Bowdoin College in 1847.. He was then, for a year or more, 
member of the Bangor Theological Seminary, which he left to take charge of 
Hampden Academy. He had previously taught school many terms, during the 
winters and sometimes during the autumn. In 1849 he took charge of Bridg- 
ton Academy for four years, and then of Lewiston Academy for a year, when he 
accepted the principalship of the Putnam Free School at Newburyport, Mass., 
as successor to William H. Wells. He was here for three years, when, leaving 
the school with a larger number of pupils than had ever before attended it, he 
removed to Quincy, Illinois, in 1857, and there established a private seminary 
for both sexes. 
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Mr. Baker, while at Newburyport, had been actively interested in the pro- 
ceedings of the Essex County Association, and at Quincy saw the need of simi- 
lar means to excite an interest in public education. The teachers were called 
together, a County Association formed, of which he was President for two years, 
and Institutes were held, with good results. In 1861 he was elected President 
of the State Teachers’ Association. In the following year he entered service in 
the field as chaplain until December, 1864, when he resigned and received the 
position of Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction, which he held until 
October, 1865, when he became principal of the Springfield High School. 


NEWTON BATEMAN. 

Newton BaTeMAN was born near Fairton, Cumberland county, New Jersey, 
July 27th, 1822, and removed to Jacksonville, Illinois, in 1833. His father was 
in very indigent circumstances, and he grew up accustomed to poverty, and 
trained to hard manual labor. Up to the age of sixteen he had gained but the 
tudiments of an English education, obtained in three or four terms at very com- 
mon schools. In the fall of 1835 he attended the anniversary exercises of Illi- 
nois College, and there the desire was awakened and the resolution formed to 
go out from the same walls a graduate. Yet, for four years, though the hope 
and the determination grew, the absolute necessity for other labor prevented an 
attempt at their fulfillment. In July, 1839, his time was unexpectedly given 
to him and the privilege of struggling single-handed for the attainment of that 
which he so much desired. Within an hour, arrangements were made for study 
and recitation under Prof. Truman M. Post, of Illinois College, and the work was 
begun. Though at the time wholly ignorant of Latin and Greek, yet in less 
than four months he was able to pass a full examination and entered the Fresh- 
man class. Contracting his expenses within the narrowest limits, and earning 
the necessary means by such labor as offered itself, in the latter years of the 
course by teaching the lower classes, he graduated in June, 1843, and immedi- 
ately made preparations to enter Lane Theological Seminary. Accepting an 
agency, he traveled for some weeks on foot through Southern Indiana and Ohio, 
and with the means thus acquired entered the Seminary in September, but in 
the following spring, worn down by protracted study, he left for the East in the 
pursuit of health and employment by which to enable himself to resume attend- 
ance at the Seminary. To his connection with the faculties of these institutions, 
and especially to Prof. Post and Dr. Lyman Beecher, does Mr. Bateman attribute 
whatever literary taste and enthusiasm for literary pursuits he may have shown, 
and his exertion and ambition to devote his powers to high views and worthy 
ends. 

The determination to engage in educational pursuits was chiefly induced by 
the experiences of the following eighteen months, which were spent in an 
agency which brought him into communication and constant association with 
the educational institutions and teachers of nearly every State and principal 
city in the Union. In 1845 he returned to the West and opened a private 
school in St. Louis, in which the number of scholars increased from five to over 
a hundred during the first year. In October, 1847, he entered upon the duties 
of professor of mathematics in St. Charles College, Missouri, where he remained 
until 1851, when reasons of a personal and domestic character induced his re- 
turn to Jacksonville. He was immediately tendered the principalship of the 
Public Free School, then just established, several years in advance of the first 
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free school law, and entered upon the work of organization and classification, 
overcoming objections and obstacles, and making a reputation for the institu- 
tion both at home and abroad. Taking upon himself the personal charge of the 
High School Department, he fitted over a hundred students for college luring 
his principalship, and as many more became teachers. In 1858 he resigned his 
position and was appointed principal of the Jacksonville Female Academy, but 
after the performance of much preliminary work and while the prospect of a 
field of great interest and usefulness opened itself before him, he resigned (Dec., 
1858) to prepare for the duties of the State Superintendency to which he had 
been elected in the previous November. While in Jacksonville he was twice 
elected County Superintendent of Schools, holding the office for four years in 
succession, examining in that time several hundred teachers for the common 
schools. In Dec., 1854, he assisted in the organization of the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association; he was one of the committee that originated the “ TIlli- 
nois Teacher,” and was one of the first board of editors of that Journal, and also 
afterwards principal editor in 1858, laboring at the same time eight hours a-day 
in the school-room. At the next session he read by appointment a report upon 
“School Government,” and was elected Corresponding Secretary, and member of 
the Executive Committee. He was also nominated as the Teachers’ candidate 
for the office of State Superintendent, which nomination was indorsed by the 
State Republican Convention, but was declined. In 1856 he was appointed 
State Agent in the service of the Association. All this preliminary labor in 
the school-room, in connection with both private and public schools; in the 
field, as superintendent and examiner; and in association with the teachers of 
the State, was admirably fitting him for the new and more important position in 
which he was now placed, and to which he was reélected in 1860 and again in 
1864. In January, 1863, he was also appointed by the Governor and Senate 
member of the State Board of Education for six years. In connection with 
the State Superintendency he has issued two official reports, and a digest of the 
School Laws of the State, with official and judicial decisions, while his official 
circulars, to school officers and others, would form a volume of three or four 
hundred pages, and have contributed more than any other agency to a better 
understanding of the school laws and system. 

Mr. Bateman has attended and participated in most of the sessions of the 
State Association, of which he was elected President in 1862, and has delivered 
addresses on educational subjects in about half of the counties of the State, and 
by invitation before associations in several of the neighboring States. He has 
contributed more or less to every volume of the Illinois Teacher since its com- 
mencement, and for more than twenty years frequent communications from his 
pen upon educational subjects have appeared in various periodicals, reviews, 
and newspapers. He has spared himself in no manner and at no time; labor 
has been his law, and the results commend the workman. 


RICHARD EDWARDS, A, M. 

RicHarp Enpwarps was born in Cardiganshire, South Wales, on the 23d of 
December, 1822. His father was a mason in narrow circumstances and re- 
moved to this country ten years afterwards and settled in Northern Ohio. 
Here, until he attained his majority, his time was spent in lubor upon the farm 
and as a house carpenter, except the short time spent in the ordinary common 
schools of the neighborhood. The few books, however, to which he had access, 
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including the Bible, were faithfully read and studied. In the winter of 1843-4 
he taught his first school near Ravenna, Ohio, for eleven dollars a month and 
“board round "—wages which he afterwards thought more than an equivalent. 
Hearing of Normal Schools in Massachusetts and furnished with a letter of in- 
troduction to Rev. Samuel J. May, then of Lexington, Mass., he set out with 
little other outfit, and traveling by stage and canal and perhaps on foot, he 
finally completed the journey, that he might enjoy the advantages of such an 
institution. Kindly received by Mr. May, but destitute of means, he, through 
his recommendation, obtained a school in Hingham for the winter, and spent 
the spring and early summer at his trade as a carpenter. In the following Aw 
gust, 1845, he entered the Normal School at Bridgewater, then conducted by 
Nicholas Tillinghast, and here obtained his first ideas of what a teacher should 
be and do. He completed the prescribed year of study, spending the winter 
again at Hingham, and teaching the following winter in Waltham, where he 
made the acquaintance of Rev. Thomas Hill, now President of Harvard College, 
whose active friendship has since been of essential service on more than one 
occasion. 

Mr. Edwards then spent a year in the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute at 
Troy, N. Y., employed during the last six months as “Repeater,” or pupil- 
teacher. After a short service, in the spring of 1848, as civil engineer in a sub- 
ordinate capacity upon the Boston Water-works, he was engaged by Mr. Til- 
linghast as assistant in the Normal School, also aided by Dana P. Colburn, 
afterwards principal of the Rhode Island Normal School. Here he spent five 
years of laborious, illy paid, but most profitable service, the chief oversight of 
the school, owing to the failing health of the principal, often devolving upon 
him, while in addition to his duties in the school, much aid was rendered by 
him in the State Institutes, then under the management of Dr. Barnas Sears, 
Secretary of the Board of Education. At Bridgewater, Mr. Edwards added 
much to the efficiency of the school and devised and arranged almost wholly 
the methods of teaching geography, for which that school has been distin- 
guished. In January, 1853, he resigned to take charge of the Bowditch En- 
glish High School for Boys in Salem, from which he was called the following 
autumn to act as State Agent in visiting schools, advising teachers and school 
officers, addressing public meetings, instructing in Teachers’ Institutes, &c. In 
September, 1854, he received charge of the State Normal School newly estab- 
lished at Salem, and in the three years in which he was here engaged, was de- 
veloped in its main features that system of professional drill which he has since 
80 successfully followed. 

In October, 1857, Mr. Edwards removed to St. Louis to organize and take 
charge of the City Normal School, designed for preparing teachers, principally 
females, for the public schools of the city. The misappropriation of the school 
fund by the rebel authorities in 1861 seriously crippled the schools, though the 
Normal School was still maintained, in conjunction with the City High School, 
both institutions being placed in charge of Mr. Edwards. In the spring of 
1862, he resigned his position here, much against the wishes of his employers, 
and accepted a position in the State Normal University of Illinois, of which he 
was appointed principal in the following June. He is here still engaged, (1865,) 
having as principal the almost entire charge of the strictly professional instruc- 
tion, besides the general oversight of the institution and the early instruction of 
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the Junior classes in reading. He is also called upon to do much outside labor 
in attending Institutes, delivering public addresses upon education, &c. In 
1863 he was elected President of the State Teachers’ Association, and in the 
following year was principal editor of the “Jilinois Teacher,” and he is also at 
present engaged in the preparation of a series of School Readers. Under his 
care the University is steadily increasing in reputation and numbers, and the 
field before him is one in which his singleness of purpose and unflagging enthu- 
siasm can work the richest results to the State and the whole cause of educa- 
tion. In 1863 Mr. Edwards received from, Harvard College the honorary de- 


gree of Master of Arts. 





LADIES’ EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 





ORIGIN AND RESULTS. 


Tue Lapies’ ASSOCIATION FoR EpucaTinG FEMALES was organized in Jack- 
sonville, Ill., Oct. 4th, 1833. It was in some sense an offshoot of the enter- 
prise which resuited in the founding of Illinois College. The wives of those 
early missionaries, and a few others who sympathized with them, on their arri- 
val in that new and growing state, immediately cast about to see what they 
could do to forward its best interests. In traveling to their respective stations 
and in subsequent intercourse with the people, they met whole families who 
were unable to read or write. They heard of towns and counties without a 
school of any kind—of thousands and thousands of children without any means 
of instruction, and of the thousands of teachers needed to supply them. Minds 
awake to the questicn, “What needs to be done,” naturally found here their 
answer. These destitute settlements must be supplied with schools and the 
teachers must come from among the people. They understood the people and 
could live as the people lived. This in most places would give them an advan- 
tage over imported or Eastern teachers. They would themselves be illustrations 
of the elevating influence of education which the people could appreciate. But 
how to call out, and provide for the education of such as might be returned as 
teachers to their respective neighborhoods, was the problem to be solved. 

Mrs. (Rev.) John F. Brooks had been teaching for some time in St. Clair 
county, and Mrs. (Rev.) Theron Baldwin for a brief period in Bond county. A 
providential meeting of these ladies afforded the opportunity for an exchange 
of views and feelings and disclosed the fact that their minds had been separately 
working at this problem. Mrs. Brooks had already received a few pupils with 
the design of fitting them for teachers. To some she had given tuition, for 
others obtained the means of paying it, by application to personal friends. 
With these teachers, experience deepened conviction ; to them there seemed no 
limit to the good that might be done by prosecuting this work extensively and 
by concerted action on the part of the missionaries, teachers, and friends of ed- 
ucation in different parts of the State. The formation of a society was sug- 
gested and the friends parted with the purpose, if not the promise, to use their 
influence in bringing about so desirable an object. 

About this time, the lamented Alldis 8. Allen, M. D.,.a graduate of Yale 
College, who was in Jacksonville with his wife on a visit from the East, sud- 
denly sickened and died. His widow, left in the possession of means, and 
aroused to a new and vivid sense of christian duty, began to raise earnestly the 
inquiry, “ Lord, what wilt thou have me todo?” This specific object was pre- 
sented to her consideration. She returned to the East and soon sent a dona- 
tion of nearly $200. The responsibility of receiving and disbursing so much 
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money, seemed to render some organization necessary. The ladies of Jackson- 
ville held counsel on the subject and entered warmly into the proposed plan. 
A meeting was held in the Female Academy of that place and ‘‘The Ladies’ 
Association for Educating Females” was duly organized. This name was 
adopted to distinguish it from societies whose object was to aid young men, 
Twenty years later when the reasons for such distinctions no longer existed, 
the name was changed to that of “ Ladies’ Education Society,” which name it 
now bears. 

In 1835, while on a visit at the East, Mrs. Baldwin by request explained the 
object and operations of the Society to meetings of ladies in New York city, 
Madison, N. J., and other places, and received valuable donations to its funds. 

In New York city an auxiliary was formed which through the efficient agency 
of Mrs. Marcus Wilbur and others rendered essential aid for several years, 
“The Ladies’ School Society” in Rochester also contributed a few hundred dol- 
lars to the cause. As the population of Illinois increased, auxiliary societies 
were formed in different parts of the State, and the work grew and prospered, 
fat beyond the most sanguine expectations of its early friends, although the 
fuiids which replenished its treasury were always in small sums. It was rarely 
if ever the privilege of the treasurer to record a sum larger than the original 
$190 with which the work began. It has never employed a paid agency and 
its continuance and success is due, under God, to the untiring industry and un- 
abating zeal of a few ncble women, whose names with little variation-have ap- 
peared from year to year upon the list of its executive officers. A glance at the 
Treasurer’s Report shows the wide range of country from which these small 
stims were derived and suggests the amount of labor requisite for their col- 
lection. 

The Twenty Second Anntal Report estimates the number of persons aided 
by the Society up to that time, at about six hundred, (600.) 

They came from various parts of Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, and Wisconsin, and 
were placed in good schools most convenient to their homes. The Society fur- 
nished their books, and tuition, while they worked out of school hours to pay 
for their board. In school they ranked with the best scholars, were useful to 
their teachers in sustaining law, as well asin other ways, so that, as one ex- 
presséd it, “We can not well do without their aid.” As teachers they have 
been employed in almost every State in the Union and in schools of every 
grade, from first class seminaries to the most obscure~and “ only school in the 
county.” ‘There ate several in California, one has gone to Africa, another to In- 
dia, and two are among the Cherokees. 

The Annual Meetings of the Society were held on some evening during Com- 
mencement week at Jacksonville. Efforts were made to secure addresses from 
gentlethen who understood the cattse and could speak effectively in its behalf. 
These addresses contain many valuable ideas and suggestions on the subject of 
Female Education, and are worthy of perusal if not of reprint. That of Rev. 
Theron Baldwin, which is appended to the Twenty Second Annual Report, dis- 
cusses fully the principles of the Society. 





VIRGINIA. 





EDUCATIONAL CONVENTIONS. 


TuoveH no organized Educational Societies have existed in the 
State of Virginia, yet several important Conventions have been held, 
whose proceedings are deserving of notice. The first of these met 
at Clarksburg, in the north-western part of the State, on the 8th of 
September, 1841. The deficiencies of the then existing common 
school system and the condition of the people in point of intelli- 
gence, as referred to by Gov. David Campbell in the annual message 
of 1839,* and the alarming state of ignorance prevailing among the 
people, as shown by the census of 1840,f had excited general as- 
tonishment and apprehension. The first movement towards amend- 
ment was made by the people of Western Virginia in calling the 
above Convention. The feeling that prevailed in that section of the 
State is shown in the following extract from a letter of Judge E. 8. 
Duncan, of Harrison county, which was read before the Convention : 


We in Virginia have been olamoring for the last fifteen or twenty years, 
about State rights and State sovereignties, forgetting or neglecting all the while 





* “The statements furnished by the clerks of five city and borough courts and ninety-three of 
the county courts, in reply to inquiries addressed to them, ascertain that of those who applied for 
marriage licenses, a large number were unable to write their names. The years selected for this 
inquiry were those of 1817, 1827, and 1837. The statements show that-the applicants for marriage 
licenses in 1817 amounted to 4,682; of whom 1,127 were unable to write ;—5,048 in 1827, of 
whom the number unable to write was 1,116 ;—and in 1837, the applicants were 4,614; and of 
these the number of 1,047 were unable to write their names. From which it appears there 
still exists a deplorable extent of ignorance, and that in truth it is hardly less than it was twenty 
years ago, when the School Fund was created. The statements, it will be remembered, are par- 
tial, not embracing quite all the counties, and are moreover confined to one sex. The education 
of females, it is to be feared, is in a condition of much greater neglect. 

“There are now in the State 200,000 children between the ages of five and fifteen. Forty 
thousand of these are reported to be poor children; and of them, only one-half to be attending 
schools. It may be safely assumed that of those possessed of property adequate to the exp of 
a plain education, a large number are growiug up in ignorance for want of schools within conven- 
ient distances. Of those at school, many derive little or no instruction, owing to the incapacity of 
the teachers, as well as to their culpable negligence and inattention. Thus the number likely to 
remain uneducated and to grow up without just perceptions of their duties, religious, social, and 
political, is really of appalling magnitude and such as to appeal with affecting earnestness to a pa- 
rental legislature.""—Message of Gov. Campbell, Jan. 9th, 1839. 

t “To show the lamentable degree of ignorance in Virginia and the necessity of an effectual 
reform in our school system, we need only examine the returns of the late census. More than 
58,000 adult white persons were returned as unable to read or write. This amount of ignorance 
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to perform the very duties those rights required of us. We very properly deny 
to the Federal Government the right to interfere with our domestic concerns 
for the purpose of internal improvement or education, but we take care not to 
exercise the right ourselves for any valuable purpose. In truth, recent devel- 
opments show much to alarm us about the condition of our noble State. The 
late reassessment of the lands shows an enormous decline in their value, and 
the census discloses the melancholy fact that in Virginia, proud old Virginia, 
there are more persons at this time who can not read or write than there were 
ten or twelve years ago, although our white population has diminished. Some- 
thing therefore must be done speedily to arrest the State in its downhill course, 
or will have little left but the shadow of her former greatness. I am 
= that the movement in favor of education has originated in the West. 

is is as it should be. Judging from the past we have little to expect from 
the East, and I verily believe that the regeneration of the State must depend 
upon the energy and patriotism of the West. 

I suppose the Convention will memorialize the Legislature on the subject of 
education, as well as appeal to the people for their individual support. The 
latter, I fear, is the only reliable hope for success. I begin to despair of any 
valuable action on the subject by the Legislature, until that body be remodeled 
and the free white population of the West have its just weight in the councils of 
the government. Appeal directly to the people and arouse them to the neces- 
sity of educating their offspring. The people of the West, although poor, have 
the means, and, above all, they have the energy, and if they will it, they can 
do much towards the education of their children from their own resources. 
They should form local or neighborhood associations for the purpose. 


The Convention at Clarksburg was attended by one hundred and 
thirteen delegates from sixteen counties of North-western Virginia 
and the valley of the Shenandoah. George H. Lee, of Harrison 
county, was elected President. Communications were received 
from Alex. Campbell, of Brooke county, from Hon. E. 8. Duncan, 
and from J. D. D. Rosset, of Jackson county, on the subject of edu- 
cation; and from Pres. Ruffner, with the outline of a plan for the 
improvement of common schools. The deliberations of the Con- 
vention resulted in the appointment of two committees, by whom 
an Address to the People and a Memorial to the Legislature were 
prepared. : 

A second Convention was held at Lexington on the 2d of Oct., 
1841, composed of delegates from the counties of Bath, Augusta, 
and Rockbridge, in the Shenandoah Valley. At the request of this 
Convention, a plan for the organization and support of common 





is enough to alarm us; but were this all that the census discloses, we should not have thought it 
necessary to mention the subject here. An attentive examination of the returns will show, beyond 
question, that they come far short of the truth. © * * ® * * Many and great errors evi- 
dently exist in these returns. They must be errors of defect, for no cause of excess cun be as- 
signed ; while the negligence of the hals and the relucti of individuals to report their ig- 
norance, may easily account for defects. We venture to assert also, that multitudes were re- 
ported as able to read, who could indeed labor through a printed page, but who were in no proper 
sense readers of books or even of newspapers, and who were in reality as ignorant, if not quite so 
iMiterate, as those who had never learned the alphabet. When these things are taken into ac- 
count, we must conclude that not less than 150,000 of the adult white population of Virginia are 
in a state of debasing ignorance. ‘This is more than one-third of the 377,000 citizens over twenty 
years of age.”"— Henry Ruffner, Pres. of Washington College, Va. 
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schools was prepared by Pres. Henry Ruffner, and laid before the 
Legislature. 

Yet a third Convention was held at Richmond on the 9th of De- 
cember of the same year, during the session of the Legislature. One 
hundred and twenty-nine delegates were present from thirty-seven 
counties, besides members of the Assembly who were invited to take 
part in its proceedings. James M. Garnett was elected President; 
Gen. Edward Watts, N. E. Venable, R. W. Carter, and J. H. Pey- 
ton, Vice-Presidents; R. H. Toler and E. G. Cramp, Secretaries. 
Reports were made by committees, on the University—Colleges— 
Military Schools—Academies—and Primary Schools. The latter 
report was especially elaborate and received the profoundest atten- 
tion. The report recommended the district free school system, and 
was drawn up and ably defended by Rev. Benj. J. Smith, of Au- 
gusta. The existing system was defended by Rev. Dr. W. S. Plu- 
mer, of Kanawha county, who urged the expediency of adhering to 
it and blending with it the plan of county taxation. The report was 
adopted and a committee was appointed to present its principles in 
a memorial to the Legislature. An Address to the People was also 
prepared by a committee, consisting of Messrs. Thos. Ritchie, B. 
M. Smith, and R. G. Scott. 

So far as legislative action was concerned, the result of these 
conventions was the referment of the subject to the Committee on 
Schools and Colleges. A Bill establishing Common Schools was re- 
ported, which only reached’a second reading. The effect upon the 
people, however, was not thus wholly negative. 

Four years afterwards, a General Convention was again called, 
which met in Richmond, Dec. 10th, 1845. The attendance was 
large, there being present two hundred and thirteen delegates from 
fifty-one counties. Gov. James McDowell was elected President; 
Judge J. T. Lomax, Judge E. 8. Duncan, T. J. Randolph, Spicer 
Patrick, A. T. Caperton, W. H. Macfarland, J. H. Carson, and Sam- 
uel Watts, Vice-Presidents; J. 8S. Gallagher and R. B. Gooch, Sec- 
retaries. The main purpose of this Convention was to devise an 
improved system of public instruction. Various suggestions and 
projects were received from Hon. Horace Mann, of Massachusetts, 
Howard Meeks, Agent for Education in Maryland, C. List, of Penn- 
sylvania, S. A. Jewett, Col. F. H. Smith, P. V. Daniell, Jr., and 
others. Messrs. S. M. Janney, of Landon county, and D. N. Edg- 
ington, of Ohio county, in behalf of a minority of the committee to 
whom the subject had been referred, presented a plan of a district 
school system which, after discussion and amendment, was adopted. 
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This plan was afterwards laid before the Legislature with a memo- 
rial praying its adoption. An Act was accordingly passed on the 
6th of March, 1846, which made important changes in the school 
system, creating a larger number of school districts, providing for an 
enumeration and registration of children, establishing the office of 
County Superintendent of Schools, and regulating the distribution 
of the school quota among the districts. This system was partially 
carried into effect, with favorable results. The census of 1850 
showed that of the total number of 413,428 adult whites, 77,005 
could not read and write. The census statistics of 1860, which 
would show more conclusively the result of the educational move- 
ments in the State, are not yet accessible. 

The Convention of 1845, in order to secure the better success of 
any measures that might be adopted by the Legislature, appointed 
a “Central Committee of Education,” consisting of Messrs. A. Ste- 
venson, H. L. Brooke, C. F. Osborne, T. H. Ellis, S. Maupin, W. 8. 
Plumer, R. T. Daniel, W. H. Macfarland, James Lyon, P. V. 
Daniell, Jr., R. B. Gooch, G. W. Munford, and H. W. Moncure, 
residents mostly of Richmond, whose duties were to watch over and 
promote the success of the new system, to ascertain its advantages 
and defects, with a view to its improvement, and to collect and 
diffuse information upon the subject of popular education. The 
formation of county and town associations of the friends of educa- 
tion was strongly recommended, but it is not certain that any were 
ever organized. 

In 1856, July 23d and 24th, pursuant to a call through Gov. 
Wise, a convention of delegates from the principal colleges and aca- 
demical institutions of Virginia assembled at Richmond, of which 
Rev. Dr. Smith, of Randolph Macon College, was appointed Presi- 
dent, and Rev. Dr. Regland, of Richmond College, Vice-President. 
The condition of the Literary Fund and its application; the evils 
of premature admission of students to colleges, and the remedies; 
the affiliation of the Academies, Colleges, and the University of the 
State; the qualification of students of professional schools of Law, 
Medicine, and Theology; the education of girls; a system of Nor- 
mal Schools and schools of applied Science, were discussed and re- 
ferred to committees, to report at a future meeting, to be called by 
the Executive Committee. 

The new State of West Virginia has promptly inaugurated an 
excellent school system, the influence of which will doubtless be 
speedily seen and felt. 





XI NATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCATION.* 


BY E. E. WHITE, 


Commissioner of Common Schools of Ohio. 





Ustversat Epvcation next to universal liberty, is a matter of 
deep national concern. The one distinctive, exhaustive idea of a 
democratic government is, that it is a government by the people 
and for the people—i. ¢. by the whole people and for the whole 
people. A democracy is in other words but an organized people— 
they constitute the state. Its constitution and laws are but their 
recorded will, and all governmental power emanates from and centers 
in them. 

In such a government, in its pure form, sovereignty is a universal 
right—to be exercised by all for the happiness and well-being of all. 
It is a right that can neither be denied nor restricted except by 
usurpation, and this is trae whether the usurping power is one man 
or twenty millions of men. The right of sovereignty may be for- 
feited by crime or by its treasonable exercise, but it is in no sense 
an accident of birth or condition. 

When the exercise of sovereignty by the people is both universal 
and for the welfare of all, a democracy is the perfection of human 
government. But to the extent that such right is withheld from the 
people or is wrongfully exercised by them, just to that extent are 
democratic institutions imperfect and a failure. Hence the capability 
of the people to exercise sovereignty for the general welfare, is a fun- 
damental and vital condition of republican institutions. When such 
capability does not exist, to the extent it is wanting, is the universal 
exercise of sovereignty a condition of national weakness, if not of 
peril. Iam thus led to inquire what this capability includes, and 
what are the essential conditions of its existence ? 

It clearly requires the necessary intelligence to determine what 
will best subserve the interests of all; and the degree of this intelli- 
gence must not only be sufficient for self-government on the part of 
individuals and individual communities, but the people, as a whole, 





* A paper read before the National Association of School Superintendents, at Washington, D. 
C., February 7, 1866. 12 
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must be able to weigh and decide upon questions which involve na- 
tional interests. Hence the higher the civilization embodied, the 
wider the extent of territory embraced, and the more various the 
pursuits and physical conditions of the people, the higher the degree 
of inteiiigence required for the right exercise of sovereignty. 

But intelligence is not enough. Sovereignty is to be exercised 
for the happiness and well-being of all; and this involves the moral 
capacity to act in accordance with the dictates of intelligence. The 
second great law of civil liberty as well as of religion, is, “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” Wherever the moral sense of 
the people is too feeble to impel the public will to regard the gen- 
eral welfare, Semocracy becomes the livery of despotism. To gen- 
eral intelligence we must, therefore, add public virtue as one of the 
essential conditions of the right exercise of sovereignty by the people. 

In his Centennial Address at Plymouth, in 1820, Webster 
assigned three fundamental conditions as essential for the mainte- 
nance of republican institutions, namely: universal education, relig- 
ious training, and the general division of landed property. The 
same conditions are laid down by De Tocqueville and other writers 
upon democratic governments. 

If we turn to the pages of history we shall find abundant confirm- 
ation of these views. We shall certainly search in vain for a single 
example where an ignorant and corrupt people have exercised sov- 
ereign power wisely and justly, or have even retained such power 
for any length of time. In all the past, wherever the intellectual 
and moral condition of the people has been low, there civil liberty 
has been lost. Universal liberty without universal intelligence has 
ever been the sport of civil tempests. Stolid ignorance and moral 
degradation tread above the grave of civil liberty, all along the 
shores of the Mediterranean; but free government still abides with 
the intelligent and virtuous descendents of Tell, among the moun- 
tains of Switzerland—that diamond of liberty, set by a Divine hand 
in the very center of European despotism! Passing to the New 
World, I need only point to Mexico, where civil liberty lies pros- 
trate and helpless beneath the crossed bayonets of two European 
despotisms. In a word, both reason and history compel the conclu- 
sion that republican institutions can rest upon no other basis than 
intelligence and virtue, and that these must pervade all heads and 
all hearts. 

But general intelligence and public virtue are not the spontaneous 
fruits of civil liberty, although it is favorable to their development. 
As a necessary condition of their existence, they must be assid- 
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uously cultivated and diffused among the people. No human agency 
but the common school is capable of accomplishing this great work. 
Aided and vitalized by religion, it is the only sure foundation of the 
sovereignty of the people—the strength and shield of liberty. 

This great fact was well understood by the founders of the Amer- 
ican Republic. They sought to found free institutions, not upon 
the quicksands of human instinct and passion, but upon the abiding 
rock of universal education and religious training. This was the 
grandest of all their innovations upon the moss-grown ideas of the 
Old World. 

But the idea that education must be co-extensive with sover- 
eignty, was not original with our fathers. This has been the favorite 
doctrine of aristocracy the world over. Wherever the heel of des- 
potism rests upon the neck of humanity, the ignorance of the op- 
pressed has been urged as the justification of the oppressor. Des- 
potism clamors for a restricted education, because she maintains a 
restricted sovereignty. The former is made just as wide as the latter. 

Nor is the idea of universal sovereignty distinctively and origi- 
nally American. Democracy had drawn her sword to give the 
people political power, long before the Mayflower cradled the new 
Republic; and had won the prize, too, but only to see it turn to 
ashes in their hands. The grand, distinctive, original idea of the 
American Republic is the union of these two principles, by making 
the one the basis of the other. With matchless wisdom our fathers 
joined liberty and learning in a perpetual and holy alliance, binding 
the latter to bless every child with instruction which the former in- 
vests with the rights and duties of citizenship. They made educa- 
tion and sovereignty co-extensive by making both universal. Here 
is the grandest conception of civil history, the hope and strength of 
civil liberty. And yet how few the successive steps by which our 
fathers passed from a conception of this idea to its practical embodi- 
ment. Truly they must have builded better than they knew. 

Who can measure the results which the union of these two prin- 
ciples has already accomplished? When the sources of the nation’s 
wonderful vitality and power during the great civil conflict through 
which it has just passed, shall be determined, then first and foremost 
will stand the common school. The rebellion, which was a gigantic 
conspiracy against democratic institutions, found a people trained to 
a comprehension of their duties and interests, with hearts to dare 
and hands to strike in their defense. The flame of civil liberty now 
burns with increasing brightness and new splendor, because our 
fathers, like the wise virgins, put into the lamp of free government 
the exhaustless oil of Universal Education. 
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I am thus brought back to the proposition with which I started, 
namely, that universal education is in this country a matter of deep 
national concern. Our experiment of republican institutions is not 
upon the petty scale of a single municipality or state, but it covers 
half a continent, and embraces peoples of widely diverse interests 
and conditions, but who are to remain “one and inseparable.” 
Every condition of our perpetuity and progress as a nation adds 
emphasis to the remark of Montesquieu, that it is in a republican 
government that the whole power of education is required. The 
one imperative necessity of this nation is that the public school be 
planted on every square mile of its peopled territory, and that the 
instruction imparted therein, be carried to the highest point of 
efficiency. 

But what can the general government do to aid in securing this 
object? In view of the startling fact that the great body of the 
people that occupy nearly one-half of the national territory, are 
wholly destitute of the means of education, this inquiry has the 
deepest significance. 

Three plans have been suggested : 

1. The government may establish and maintain throughout its 
territory a national system of education. 

2. It may by Congressional legislation enforce the maintenance of 
a public school system upon every State. 

3. It may by conditional appropriations and by a system of gen- 
eral inspection and encouragement through the agency of a National 
Bureau of Education, induce each State to maintain an efficient 
schoo] system. 

Notwithstanding the cogency of the argument which may be ad- 
duced in favor of the first plan suggested, it is, in my judgment, 
too wide a departure from the settled educational policy of the 
country, to be seriously entertained. Such a system would doubt- 
less prove highly advantageous in a portion of the country, but it 
would be very disastrous in those States that have already carried 
the work of general education to a high point. Besides, all experi- 
ence shows, and I regard it a law of school progress, that the nearer 
the responsibility of maintaining schools is brought to those directly 
benefited by them, the greater the vital power and efficiency of a 
achool system. 

These remarks do not apply to the education of the freedmen. 
On the contrary, I believe it is the sacred and bounden duty of the 
general government to undertake, for a time, the education of the 
emancipated millions who through the war have received back their 
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birthrights of liberty and manhood. Deprived of the uplifting 
power of education they can but become idle and dissolute, and 
sink, if possible, still deeper in degredation and misery. Besides 
the faith of the nation is solemnly pledged for the protection of 
these people in all their rights as freemen. But there is no protec- 
tion so secure as the power of self-protection. Until the freedmen 
have their liberties in their own keeping they are not really free. 
They are now in a condition of abject ignorance, homeless and 
landless, subject to the heartless exactions of capital and the help- 
less victims of class prejudice and persecution. No protection of 
the government that fails to bring them intelligence, can save them 
from impending peril. No standing army can so effectually main- 
tain the plighted faith of the government toward these people, as 
an army of schoolmasters. Let bayonets protect, if need be, the 
school-house of the freedmen, and they will soon take care of their 
rights and liberties. They will do more. As free, self-directing, 
self-supporting laborers, they will bring prosperity again to the 
South, and make her war-ravaged fields smile with plenty. 

To the second plan suggested, there are manifestly serious objec- 
tions. The imposition of a system of public instruction upon the 
several States by compulsory legislation, can be justified only on the 
ground of public necessity in a great national crisis. And I am 
free to admit that so great is the necessity for the establishment of 
public schools throughout the South, that even such a measure 
would be imperatively demanded if no other course to attain the 
same end, were practicable. 

The third plan is clearly in harmony with the settled educational 
policy of the country. It will neither cripple nor endanger any part 
of our educational system; and it calls for the assumption of no 
questionable power by the general government. What is proposed 
is that the government shall undertake to do efficiently what it has, 
in the part, always done generously through its munificent grants of 
land for the encouragement of education. 

Instead of unconditional grants of land or appropriations of 
money, such assistance should be proffered to the several States on 
condition that they reach a prescribed standard in the maintenance 
of free schools, and further, that a specified portion of such grants 
or appropriations be applied to the support of institutions for the 
professional training of teachers. 

The fact that a State could by maintaining an efficient school 
system, receive from the national government, say from $100,000 to 
$300,000 annually, would certainly prove a potent influence in 
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securing such action. I could, if necessary, fortify this statement 
by referring to experiments of the kind in other countries, and also 
in several of the States of the Union where State appropriations 
for school purposes are conditioned on a compliance by the local 
school authorities with certain stipulations. This policy has uni- 
formly, so far as my information goes, been successful. Communi- 
ties indifferent to the advantages of free schools, if not prejudiced 
against them, have, with this assistance to their judgment, come to 
a wiser conclusion respecting their value. There is no eye-salve so 
efficacious in removing mental blindness as self-interest, and in- 
stances of States permitting the bounties of the government to pass 
by them have, at least, not been frequent. I am confident that the 
adoption of the plan suggested would speedily secure a common 
school system in every State now destitute of such a system, and 
that it would lift up the schools, as it were bodily, in those States 
in which they are indifferently sustained. The impetus which it 
would give to the professional training of teachers throughout the 
country, would be of incalculable value as a means of elevating and 
vitalizing school instruction. 

There is one other consideration worthy of mention just here. 
The sparsely settled States of the far West and South need the as- 
sistance of the general government in the establishment of systems 
of education, commensurate with their growing necessity—a fact 
the government has always recognized. There is not a State west 
of the Alleghanies that is not greatly indebted to the munificent 
grants of land made by Congress, for the early establishment of its 
school system. Nor have common schools alone been aided. Sev- 
eral State Universities are maintained entirely from the proceeds of 
such grants. It is estimated that if the land grants of Congress for 
educational purposes had been properly managed, they would now 
present an aggregate educational fund of about five hundred mil- 
lions of dollars. 

On account of the unfortunate land-holding system of the South 
and the consequent sparseness of population, it would be difficult to 
sustain an efficient general school system there, even in times of 
prosperity. A proper division of landed property is as essential to 
universal education as it is to democratic institutions. At all 
events, in the present financial condition of the South the assist- 
ance of the government in establishing public schools is needed, 
and clearly that assistance will prove the best, which is conditional. 

As a means of paying the national debt, I know of no one meas- 
ure fuller of promise than the increase and diffusion of intelligence 
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among the mass of the people. The expenditure of five to ten mil- 
lions of dollars a year for this purpose, would be made good by 
almost immediate returns to the Post-office and Treasury depart- 
ments. The unschooled millions of the South write few letters, 
take few papers, and pay small taxes on incomes. There are no 
mines in this country so productive of wealth as the mind of the 
country. Educated labor is the true alchemy that can turn green- 
backs into gold. 

There is one other agency forming an essential part of the third 
plan proposed, which I hasten to consider. I allude to a National 
Bureau of Education, corresponding in many of its features to the 
National Department of Agriculture. The interests of education 
would unquestionably be greatly promoted by the organization of 
such a Bureau at the present time. It would render needed assist- 
ance in the establishment of school systems where they do not now 
exist, and prove a potent means for improving and vitalizing exist- 
ing systems. I conceive it to be possible for a National Bureau of 
Education to be so managed as to well-nigh revolutionize school 
instruction in this country, and this too without its being invested 
with any official control of the school authorities in the several 
States. This it could accomplish: 

1. By securing greater uniformity and accuracy in school statis- 
tics, and so translating and interpreting them that they may be 
more widely available and reliable as educational tests and meas- 
ures. The present great diversity in the modes of collecting school 
statistics in the several States, makes it almost impossible to use 
them for the purpose of comparing the results attained. 

2. By bringing together the results of school systems in different 
communities, states and nations, and determining their comparative 
value, not simply by measuring their length and breadth as with a 
yard-stick, but by separating the pure gold of education from the 
dross, as in a crucible. 

8. By collecting the results of all important experiments in new 
or special methods of instruction and management, and making them 
the common property of the school officers and teachers of the 
country. 

4. By diffusing among the people much needed information 
respecting the school laws of the different States; the various modes 
of providing and disbursing school funds; the different classes of 
school officers employed and their relative duties; the qualifications 
demanded of teachers and the agencies provided for their special 
training ; the best methods of classifying and grading schools; im- 
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proved plans for school-houses, together with modes of heating and 
ventilation, etc., etc.—information now obtained only by a few per- 
sons, and at great expense, but which is of the highest value to all 
intrusted with the management of schools. 

5. By aiding communities and States in the organization of 
school systems in which oft-exploded errors shall be avoided, and 
vital agencies and well-tried improvements be included. 

6. By the general diffusion of correct ideas respecting the value 
of education as a quickener of intellectual activities; as a moral 
renovator; as a multiplier of industry and a consequent producer 
of wealth ; and finally as the strength and shield of free institutions. 

It is not possible to measure the influence which the faithful per- 
formance of these duties would exert upon the cause of education 
in this country ; and few persons who have not been intrusted with 
the management of school systems, can fully realize how wide-spread 
and urgent is the demand for such assistance. Indeed, the very 
existence of the Association I now address, is of itself cogent proof 
of a demand for a national channel of communication between the 
school systems of the different States. Millions of dollars have 
been thrown away in fruitless experiments or stolid plodding for the 
want of just such information as a National Bureau could make ac- 
cessible to the people. 

We have a strong confirmation of these views in the potent influ- 
ence which Horace Mann exerted upon the schools of this country 
—notwithstanding his official reports had necessarily a limited cir- 
culation outside of his own State. Who can measure the influence 
which he would have exerted at the head of a National Bureau of 
Education? How great the necessity for such a vital power to 
flow down from the general government, at the present time, per- 
permeating and vitalizing all parts of our school system ! * 

We have also a very forcible illustration of the same position in 
the powerful influence exerted upon English elementary schools by 
the National Committee of Council of Education, while James Kay 
Shuttleworth was its Secretary ; and also, subsequently. 

But in determining the probable efficiency and value of a Na- 
tional Bureau of Education, there is a fundamental law, running 
through the entire history of educational progress, which must not 
be overlooked. Idolatry has never been self-moved to cast its 
idols to the moles and the bats; nor has benighted Paganism ever 
lifted itself into the light of a beneficent civilization. The impulse 





* Mr. Mann may have originated few measures of educational progress, but he gave wings as 
well as vital power to the measures and agencies of others 
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to such progress always comes from without and above. The avil- 
ization of the world has a fountain-head. The same law holds true 
in education. An ignorant community has no inward impulse to 
lead it to educate itself. Just where education is most needed there 
it is always least appreciated and valued. The half-savage popula- 
tion of Ban de la Roche had for centuries hugged their barbarism, 
when the good Oberlin went among them. Berkeley, a colonial 
Governor of Virginia, thanked God that there were no free schools 
in his colony, and only twice twelve months ago the slave shamble, 
instead of the school-house, still stood at the cross-roads of the Old 
Dominion. The demand for education is always awakened by ex- 
ternal influences and agencies. Hence, Adam Smith and other 
writers on political economy expressly except education from the 
operation of the general law of supply and demand. 

This law has a wide application in school affairs. Communities 
that have, indeed, some general appreciation of education, rest sat- 
isfied with very indifferent schools until some influence supplies the 
impulse to reform and progress. No one obstacle lies so directly 
across the track of schcol advancement as the idea entertained by 
nearly every community that they have attained unsurpassed excel- 
lence in education; and this self-flattery often exists where the 
work of reform needs to be most earnestly undertaken. A Na- 
tional Bureau would hold up to many school systems a mirror 
which would reveal attainable results and desirable changes. 

I remark, finally, that the creation of a National Bureau would 
be a practical recognition by the government of the value and neces- 
sity of universal education as a means of perpetuating free institu- 
tions. It would impart to the common school cause a dignity and 
a character which would surely widen its influence and enhance its 
efficiency. It would be an argument for the education of the peo- 
ple, which would be felt throughout the country. 

The highest success of the Bureau will, of course, depend much 
upon the manner in which it is officered. Instead of being made a 
burrow for seedy politicians, it must be made the center of the 
ripest experience, and the most eminent attainments to be found 
among the educators of the country. The work of such a Bureau 
must be directed by a mind that comprehends the aim and scope 
of education, its philosophy, its history, its processes, its practical 
details. 

But we need to go further than this. Commissions similar to the 
great Commissions that have been sitting successively in Great 
Britain, should be appointed by Congress to examine respectively 
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into our systems of collegiate education, our professional or special 
schools, and the instruction of our public schools. Such investiga- 
tions would exert a powerful influence upon our educational systems 
which have as yet neither crystallized nor fossilized. Now is the op- 
porvune time to introduce changes and modifications. 

Let it be remembered that the next great problem of republican 
institutions is the uplifting of each successive generation of Ameri- 
cans to a true comprehension of their high duties and responsibili- 
ties. In this sublime work, society, the state, and the nation must 
be conjoined. Around each child born into American liberty, they 
must stand as a triple guaranty that the boon of education shall 
not be denied. 





XI. STUDIES AND CONDUCT. 
SUGGESTIONS BY MEN EMINENT IN LETTERS AND AFFAIRS. 


Second Article. 





LETTER FROM LORD BROUGHAM TO ZACHARY MACAULEY, ESQ., ON THE TRAIN- 
ING OF HIS SON, (THE LATE LORD MACAULEY,) AS AN ORATOR. 


Newcastiz, March 10, 1823. 

My Dear Frienp :—My principal object in writing to you to-day 
is to offer you some suggestions, in consequence of some conversa- 
tion I have just had with Lord Grey, who has spoken of your son 
(at Cambridge) in terms of the greatest praise. He takes his ac- 
count from his son; but from all I know, and have learnt in other 
quarters, I doubt not that his judgment is well formed. Now you, 
of course, destine him for the bar, and, assuming that this, and the 
public objects incidental to it, are in his views, I would fain impress 
upon you, (and through you, upon him,) a truth or two which expe- 
rience has made me aware of, and which I would have given a great 
deal to have been acquainted with earlier in life from the experience 
of others. 

First, that the foundation of all excellence is to be laid in early 
application to general knowledge, is clear; that he is already aware 
of; and equally so it is, (of which he may not be so well aware,) 
that professional eminence can only be attained by entering betimes 
into the lowest drudgery—the most repulsive labors of the profes- 
sion—even a year in an attorney’s office, as the law is now practiced, 
I should not hold too severe a task, or too high a price to pay, for 
the benefit it must surely lead to; but, at all events, the life of a 
special pleader, I am quite convinced, is the thing before being called 
to the bar. A young man whose mind has once been well imbued 
with general learning, and has acquired classical propensities, will 
never sink into a mere drudge. He will always save himself harm- 
less from the dull atmosphere he must live and work in, and the 
sooner he will emerge from it, and arrive at eminence. But what I 
wish to inculcate especially, with a view to the great talent for pub- 
lic speaking which your son happily possess, is that he should culti- 
vate that talent in the only way in which it can reach the height of 
the art, and I wish to turn his attention to two points. I speak on 
this subject with the authority both of experience and observation ; 
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I have made it very much my study in theory ; have written a great 
deal upon it which may never see the light, and something which 
has been published; have meditated much and conversed much on 
it with famous men; have had some little practical experience in it, 
but have prepared for much more than I ever tried, by a variety of 
laborious methods, reading, writing, much translation, composing in 
foreign languages, é&c., and I have lived in times when there were 
great orators among us; therefore I reckon my opinion worth list- 
ening to, and the rather, because I have the utmost confidence in it 
myself, and should have saved a world of trouble and much time 
had I started with a conviction of its truth. 

1. The first point is this.—the beginning of the art is to acquire 
a habit of easy speaking; and, in whatever way this can be had 
(which individual inclination or accident will generally direct, and 
may safely be allowed to do so,) it must be had. Now, differ from 
all other doetors of rhetoric in this,—I say, let him first of all learn 
to speak easily and fluently, as well as sensibly as he can no doubt, 
but at any rate let him learn to speak. This is to eloquence, or good 
publie speaking, what the being able to talk in a child is to correct 
grammatical speéch. It is the requisite foundation, and on it you 
must build. Moreover, it can only be acquired young, therefore let 
it by all means, and at any sacrifice, be gotten hold of forthwith. 
But in acquiring it every sort of slovenly error will also be acquired. 
It must be got by a habit of easy writing (which, as Wyndham said, 
proved hard reading) by a custom of talking much in company; by 
speaking in debating societies, with little attention to rule, and more 
love of saying something at any rate than of saying any thing well. 
T ean even suppose that more attention is paid to the matter in such 
discussions than in the manner of saying it; yet still to say it 
easily, ad libitum, to be able to say what you choose, and what you 
have to say,—this is the first requisite, to acquire which every thing 
else must for the present be sacrificed. 

2. The text step is the grand one—to convert this style of easy 
speaking into chaste eloquence. And here there is but one rule. I 
do earnestly entreat your son to set daily and nightly before him the 
Greek models. First of all he may look to the best modern speeches 
(as hé probably has already); Burke's best compositions, as the 
“Thoughts on the Cause of the Present Discontents ;” speech “On 
the American Conciliation,” and “On the Nabob of Arcot’s Debt ;” 
Fox’s “Speech on the Westminster Scrutiny,” (the first part of 
whieh he should pore over till he has it by heart); “On the Rus- 
sian Armament,” and “On the War,” 1803, with one or two of 
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Wyndham’s best, and very few, or rather none, of Sheridan’s; but 
he must by no means stop here. If he would be a great orator, he 
must go at once to the fountain head, and be familiar with every one 
of the great orations of Demosthenes. I take for granted that he 
knows those of Cicero by heart; they are very beautiful, but not 
very useful, except perhaps the Milo, pro Ligario, and one or two 
more; but the Greek must positively be the model; and merely 
reading it, as boys do, to know the language, won’t do at all; he 
must enter into the spirit of each speech, thoroughly know the posi- 
tions of the parties, follow each turn of the argument, and make the 
absolutely perfect and most chaste and severe composition familiar 
to his mind. His taste will improve every time he reads and repeats 
to himself (for he should have the fine passages by heart,) and he 
will learn how much may be done by a skillful use of a few words 
and a rigorous rejection of all superfluities. In this view I hold a 
familiar knowledge of Dante to be next to Demosthenes. It is in 
vain to say that imitations of these models will not do for our times. 
First, I do not counsel any imitation, but only an imbibing of the 
same spirit. Secondly, I know from experience that nothing is half 
so successful in these times (bad though they be) as what has been 
formed on the Greek models. I use a very poor instance in giving 
my own experience, but I do assure you that both in courts of law 
and Parliament, and even to mobs, I have never made so much play 
(to use a very modern phrase) as when I was almost translating 
from the Greek. 

I commenced the peroration of my speech for the Queen, in the 
Lords, after reading and repeating Demosthenes for three or four 
weeks, and I composed it twenty times over at least, and it certainly 
succeeded in a very extraordinary degree, and far above any merits 
of its own. This leads me to remark, that though speaking, with 
writing beforehand, is very well until the habit of easy speech is 
acquired, yet after that he can never write too much; this is quite 
clear. It is laborious, no doubt, and it is more difficclt beyond 
comparison than speaking off-hand; but it is necessary to perfect 
oratory, and at any rate it is necessary to acquire the habit of cor- 
rect diction. ButI go further, and say, even to the end of a man’s 
life he must prepare word for word most of his finer passages. 
Now, would he be a great orator or not In other words, would he 
have almost absolute power of doing good to mankind, in a free 
country or no? So he wills this, he must follow these rules. 

Believe me truly yours, 
H. Brovenax. 
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It is but reciting the ordinary praises of the art of persuasion, to remind you 
how sacred truths may be most ardently promulgated at the altar—the cause 
of oppressed innocence be most powerfully defended—the march of wicked 
rulers be most triumphantly resisted—defiance the most terrible be hurled at 
the oppressor’s head. In great convulsions of public affairs, or in bringing 
about salutary changes, every one confesses how im t an ally eloquence 
must be. But in peaceful times, when the progress of events is slow and even 
as the silent and unheeded pace of time, and the jars of a mighty tumult in 
foreign and domestic concerns can no longer be heard, then too she flourishes, — 
protectress of liberty,—patroness of improvement,—guardian of all the bless- 
ings that can be showered upon the mass of human kind; nor is her form ever 
seen but on ground consecrated to free institutions. ‘“ Pacis comes, otiique 
socia, et jam bene constitute reipublice alumna eloquentia” To me, calmly 
revolving these things, such pursuits seem far more noble objects of ambition 
than any upon which the vulgar herd of busy men lavish prodigal their restless 
exertions. To diffuse useful information,—to further intellectual refinement, 
sure forerunner of moral improvement,—to hasten the coming of the bright day 
when the dawn of general knowledge shall chase away the lazy, lingering mists, 
even from the base of the great social pyramid ;—this indeed is ¢, high calling, 
in which the most splendid talents and consummate virtue may well press on- 
ward, eager to bear a part. 

Let me, therefore, indulge in the hope, that, among the illustrious youths 
whom this ancient kingdom famed alike for its nobility and its learning, has 
produced, to continue her fame through after ages, possibly among those I now 
address, there may be found some one—I ask no more—willing to give a bright 
example to other nations in a path yet untrodden, by taking the lead of his 
fellow-citizens,—not in frivolus amusements, nor in the degrading pursuits of 
the ambitious vulgar,—but in the truly noble task of enlightening the mass of 
his countrymen, and of leaving his own name no longer encircled, as heretofore, 
with barbaric splendor, or attached to courtly gewgaws, but illustrated by the 
honors most worthy of our rational nature—coupled with the diffusion of 
knowledge—and gratefully pronounced through all ages by millions whom his 
wise beneficence has rescued from ignorance and vice. This is the true mark 
for the aim of all who either prize the enjoyment of pure happiness, or set a 
right value upon a high and unsullied renown.—And if the benefactors of man- 
kind, when they rest from their pious labors, shall be permitted to enjoy hereaf- 
ter, as an appropriate reward of their virtue, the privilege of looking down upon 
the blessings with which their toils and sufferings have clothed the scene of 
their former existence; do not vainly imagine that, in a state of exalted purity 
and wisdom, the founders of mighty dynasties, the conquerors of new empires, 
or the more vulgar crowd of evil-doers, who have sacrificed to their own ag- 
grandizement the good of their fellow-creatures, will be gratified by contem- 
plating the monuments of their inglorious fame:—theirs will be the delight— 
theirs the triumph—who can trace the remote effects of their enlightened be- 
nevolence in the improved condition of their species, and exult in the reflection, 
that the prodigious change they now survey, with eyes that age and sorrow can 
make dim no more—of knowledge become power—virtue sharing in the domin- 
ion—superstition trampled under foot—tyranny driven from the world—are the 
fruits, precious, though costly, and though late reaped, yet long enduring, of all 
the hardships and all the hazards they encountered here below!—LorD 
BroveHam—dZnaugural Discourse at Glasgow as Lord Rector, 1825 

THE TEACHERS OF MANKIND. 


Such men—men deserving the glorious title of Teachers of Mankind, I have 
found laboring conscientiously; though porhaps obscurely, in their blessed voca- 
tion, wherever I have gone. God be thanked, their numbers every where abound, 
and are every day increasing. Their calling is high and holy; their fame is the 
property of nations; their renown will fill the earth in after ages, in proportion 
as it sounds not far off in their own times. Each one of these great teachers of 
the world, possessing his soul in peace—performs his appointed course—await- 
ing in patience the fulfillment of the promises—resting from his labors, be- 
queathes his memory to the generations whom his works have blessed—and 
sleeps under the humble but not inglorious epitaph, commemorating one in 
whom mankind had a friend, and no man got rid of an enemy.—Address at Cor- 
ner Stone of Mechanics’ Institute. Liverpool, 1825. 
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LETTER FROM THOMAS CARLYLE TO A STUDENT, ASKING ADVICE AS TO 
READING AND A PROFESSION. 

Degar Sir:—Some time ago your letter was delivered to me; I 
take literally the first half-hour I have had since to write you a word 
of answer. It would give me true satisfaction could any advice of 
mine contribute to forward you in your honorable course of self- 
improvement, but a long experience has taught me that advice can 
profit but little; that there is a good reason why advice is so seldom 
followed; this reason, namely, that it so seldom, and can almost 
never be, rightly given. No man knows the state of another; it is 
always to some more or less imaginary man om the wisest and most 
honest adviser is speaking. 

As to the books which you—whom I know so little of—should 
read, there is hardly any thing definite that can be said. For one 
thing, you may be strenuously advised to keep reading. Any good 
book, any book that is wiser than yourself, will teach you some- 
thing—a great many things, indirectly and directly, if your mind be 
open to learn. This old counsel of Johnson’s is also good, and uni- 
versally applicable: “Read the book you do honestly feel a wish and 
curiosity to read.” The very wish and curiosity indicates that you, 
then and there, are the person likely to get good of it. “Our 
wishes are presentiments of our capabilities ;” that is a noble say- 
ing, of deep encouragement to our wishes and efforts in regard to 
reading, as to other things. Among all the objects that look won- 
derful or beautiful to you, follow with fresh hope that one which 
looks wonderfulest, beautifulest. You may gradually find by vari- 
ous trials (which trials see that you make honest, manful ones, not 
silly, short, fitful ones,) what is for the wonderfulest, beautifulest— 
what is your ¢rue element and province, and be able to profit by that. 
True desire, the monition of nature, is much to be attended to. But 
here also, you are to discriminate carefully between true desire and 
false. The medical men tell us that we should eat what we truly 
have an appetite for; but what we only falsely have an appetite for 
we should resolutely avoid. It is very true: and flimsy desultory 
readers, who fly from foolish book to foolish book, and get good of 
none, and mischief of all—are not those as foolish, unhealthy eaters, 
who mistake their superficial false desire after spiceries and confec- 
tioneries for their real appetite, of which even they are not desti- 
tute, though it lies far deeper, far quieter, after solid nutritive food? 
With these illustrations I will recommend Johnson’s advice to you. 

Another thing, and only one other I will say. All books are 
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properly the record of the history of past men—what thoughts past 
men had in them, what actions past men did: the summary of all 
books whatsoever lies there. It is on this ground that the class of 
books specifically named History can be safely recommended as the 
basis of all study of books. Past history, and especially the past 
history of one’s own native country, everybody may be advised to 
begin with that. Let him study that faithfully; innumerable inqui- 
ries will branch out from it; he has a broad beaten highway, from 
which all the country is more or less visible ; there traveling, let him 
choose where he will dwell. Neither let mistakes and wrong direc- 
tions—of which every man in his studies and elsewhere, falls into 
many—discourage you. There is precious instruction to be got by 
finding we are wrong. Let a man try faithfully, manfully to be 
right, he will grow daily more and more right. It is at bottom the 
condition on which all men have to cultivate themselves. Our very 
walking is an incessant falling and catching of ourselves before we 
come actually to the pavement? It is emblematic of all things a 
man does. 

In conclusion, I will remind you, it is not books alone, or by 
books chiefly, that a man becomes in all points a man. Study to do 
faithfully whatsoever thing in your actual situation, there and now, 
you find either expressly or tacitly laid to your charge; that is your 
post; stand in it like a true soldier. Silently devour the many 
chagrins of it, as all human situations have many; and see you aim 
not to quit it without being all that it at least required of you. A 
man perfects himself by work much more than by reading. They 
are a growing kind of men that can wisely combine the two things— 
wisely, valiantly, can do what is laid to their hand in their present 
sphere, and prepare themselves for doing other wider things, if such 
lie before them. 

With many good wishes and encouragements, I remain, yours 
sincerely, Taomas CARLYLE. 

Chelsea, 13th March, 1843. 


A loving heart is the beginning of all knowledge. This it is that opens the 
whole mind, quickens every faculty of the intellect to do its fit work, that of 
knowing ; and therefore, by sure consequence of wisely uttering forth. 

The courage we desire and prize is not the courage to die decently, but to 
live manfully. This, when by God’s grace it has been given, lies deep in the 
soul; like genial heat, fosters all other virtues and gifts; without it they could 
not live. 

Clearly connected with this quality of valor, partly as springing from it, 
partly as protected by it, are the more recognizable qualities of truthfulness and 

onesty in action. 

That mercy can dwell only with valor is an old sentiment. 

CaRLYLE—Review of Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 














